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PREFACE 


MY  o})ject  in  writing  the  following  pages  lias  been  to  supply  the 
growing  need  of ^  mathematical  students  in  this  country  for  a 
compact  text-book  giving  tlie  theory  of  Conic  Sections  on  modern 
lines.  During  recent  years  increasing  space  has  been  allowed,  in 
University  syllabuses  and  courses  of  instruction,  to  the  more  powerful 
and  general  projective  methods,  as  opposed  to  the  more  special  methods 
of  what  is  still  known  as  Geometrical  Conies. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  has,  however,  been  sharply 
maintained,  with  the  result  that  the  already  much  overworked  matiie- 
matical  student  has  to  learn  his  theory  of  Conic  Sections  three  times 
over:  (1)  analytically;  (2)  according  to  J]uclidean  methods;  (3)  according 
to  Projective  methods. 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  reconcile  the  Euclidean  and  Projective 
definitions  of  the  curve ;  in  fact  to  bring  in  tlie  focal  properties  into 
Projective  Geometry  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  The  practice  has 
usually  been,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  projective  to  the  focal  definitions, 
to  introduce  the  theory  of  involution.  But  the  latter  requires  for  its 
fullest  and  cleare.st  treatment  the  employment  of  imaginary  elements. 
It  seems  undesirable  that  the  more  fundamental  focal  properties  of  the 
conies,  e.g.  tlie  sum  (^r  ditference  of  the  focal  distances  and  the  angles 
made  by  tlie.sc  with  the  tangent  and  normal,  should  appear  to  depend 
upon  properties  of  imaginary  points  and  lines,  even  though  this  might 
introduce  greater  rapidity  of  treatment.  The  University  of  London  has 
recognized  thi.s,  for,  while  admitting  Projective  Geometry  into  its 
syllabuses  for  the  Final  Examination  for  a  Pass  Degree,  it  has  excluded 
involution.  Many  teacliers  iiave  felt  that  this  exclusion  amounted  to  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  line  of  cleavage  mentioned  above.  In  the 
present  book  the  difficulty  has  been  met,  it  is  hopcil,  .successfully. 
Chapters   I — VII    cover   practically  the   whole    field   of  Geometry  of 
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Couics  whicli  is  required  from  the  average  mathematical  student  who  is 
not  reading  for  Honours.  In  these  chapters  no  use  has  been  made  of 
in\  oUition.  In  Chapter  VI  a  proof  is  given  tliat  any  conic,  projectively 
defined,  can  he  cut  from  a  real  riglit  circuhir  cone.  The  foci  are  then 
obtained  from  tlie  focal  spheres  and  the  rest  of  the  focal  in-operties 
follow. 

1)1  Chapters  I — VII  the  only  knowledge  presupposed  is  that  of 
Jluclid,  Books  I — VI  and  liook  XI;  also  enough  of  Analytical  Geometry 
to  understand  the  use  of  signs  and  coordinates  and  the  meaning  of  the 
equations  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  .so  that  the  data  of  tiie  drawing 
examples  should  be  intelligible  to  the  readei-.  Of  plane  Trigonometry 
tlic  meaning  of  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  and  the  formula  for  the 
area  of  a  triangle  (area  =  .^«?*sin  C)  are  all  that  is  required. 

Instead  of  basing  the  treatment  of  the  subject  upon  harmonic 
groups,  I  have  introduced  cross-ratio  from  the  very  beginning. 
Although  fully  appreciating  the  superior  elegance  of  the  former 
method,  insomuch  as  it  enables  Projective  Geometry  to  l)e  developed 
without  any  appeal  to  metrical  properties,  I  think  it  is  hardly  the 
one  best  suited  to  beginners.  For  this  reason  I  have  used  metrical 
methods  whenever  their  use  was  obviously  indicated,  although  I  hope 
it  will  be  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  i)rojective  methods  has  been 
adhered  to. 

The  second  2>;ii"t  of  the  book  is  intended  for  students  reading  for 
Honours  or  desirous  of  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  impossible,  in  .such  a  short 
space,  to  do  more  than  bring  the  reader  to  the  threshold  of  the  rich 
treasure  house  of  Modern  Geometry  and  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  its  more  characteristic  methods.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  theorems  obtained  in  this  domain  : 
those  given  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  methods.  Never- 
theless it  is  believed  that  an  Honours  student  will  find  there  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  fundamental  results  which  he  ought  to  know. 

The  range  of  knowledge  presui>i)osed  on  the  part  of  the  reader  is, 
of  course,  inuch  wider  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Thus 
the  whole  theory  of  imaginaries  and  of  homograi)liy  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  on  an  analytical  basis.  This  should  present  no  difficulty,  for,  In- 
tlie  time  the  reader  leaehes  these  chapters,  he  will  almost  certainly 
have  acijuired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Analytical  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  to  make  his  jtrogress  ea.sy.  On  the  other  hand  a  purely 
geometrical  development  of  inuiginaries  would  have  been  too  long  and 
laborious  for  inclusion.  I3ut  it  will  be  found  that  those  results  which' 
depend  on  analytical  considerations  are  in  every  case  broad  generaliza- 
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tiuns,  .such  as  tlio.sc  relating  to  the  properties  of  conjugate  iinaginuries, 
to  the  operations  whicli  leail  to  honiographic  relations  ami  to  the  number 
of  points  in  whicii  curves  and  surfaces  of  given  degree  and  order  inter- 
sect. I  have  carefully  abstained  from  using  analysis  to  prove  particular 
theorems. 

With  regard  to  homogi*aphy  tiie  method  of  one-one  correspondence 
has  been  made  funilamental.  It  is  true  that  discrimination  has  to  be 
used  in  applying  the  principle,  but  this  may  be  said  of  almost  any 
l>riiiciple  :  and  a  student  soon  gets  to  know  when  a  one-one  corre- 
spondence geometrically  given  is  really  algebraic.  The  notion  of 
liomograpliic  involutions,  which  appears  to  be  a  powerful  instrument, 
has  been  introduced  in  Ciiapter  XI. 

Finally  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  deal  with  geometry  of  space.  Many 
I)roperties  of  cones  of  the  second  order,  of  sphcro-couics,  and  of  quadrics 
come  most  easily  from  purely  geometrical  considerations  :  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  methods  of  Pure  Geometry  are  not  more  frequently 
enq)l(.yed  at  this  stage. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  book  the  classical  treatises  of  Cremona 
and  Keye  and  a  more  recent  but  very  concise  and  instructive  ex- 
position of  the  subject  l)y  M.  Ernest  Duporcq  have  been  chiefly 
consulted. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  recognized  nomen- 
clature. Thus  what  is  called  by  Mr  Russell  in  his  Treatise  of  Pure 
Geometry  the  axis  and  pole  of  liomography  I  call  the  cross-axis  and 
eross-centre,  as  the  name  seems  to  bring  more  vividly  before  the  mind 
the  fundamental  property  of  the  thing  defined.  For  a  similar 
reason  I  have  used  the  term  incident  to  denc^te  two  forms  such  that 
the  elements  of  one  lie  in  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  other. 
The  term  perspective,  which  is  employed  by  German  writers  in  this 
connexion,  appears  misleading,  since  it  would  not  then  apply  to  what 
are  universally  known  as  perspective  ranges  and  pencils. 

The  examples  are  taken  mostly  from  exercises  set  to  classes  at 
Iniversity  College,  London,  and  from  College  and  University  Examina- 
tion papers.  For  permi.ssion  to  u.se  these  my  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Trincipal  of  the  University  of  London  and  to  the  Provost  of  University 
College,  London.  The  examples  contain  also  nuiuy  theorems  which  it 
has  not  been  found  po.ssible  to  include  in  the  text.  A  special  feature 
of  those  on  the  first  seven  chapters  is  that  they  are  divided  into  two 
sets.  Those  marked  (A)  are  theoretical ;  those  marked  (13)  are  drawing 
exercises.  My  own  experience  as  a  teacher  leads  me  to  believe  that 
such  actual  drawing  is  of  immense  value  in  assisting  beginners  to 
understand   the  subject,   as   well   as  intrinsically  useful   in    practice. 
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Cousiderable  stress  has  thereiVtre  been  laid  upon  drawing-board  con- 
structions. 

1  wish  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  niy  friend  and 
coUeagne,  Mr  J.  H.  Dibb,  B.Sc.,  of  University  College,  London,  for  the 
help  he  has  given  nie  both  before  and  during  the  passage  of  the  book 
through  the  Press.  To  Mr  II.  J.  Harris,  B.A.,  1  also  owe  most  liearty 
thanks  for  some  valuable  criticisms. 

L.  N.  G.  FILON. 


University  of  London, 
University  College. 
September,  1908. 
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PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY 


CHAPTER    I. 


PROJECTION. 


1.  Corresponding  figures.  Geometrical  properties  may 
e  obtained  by  correspondence  or  transformation.  Certain  re- 
itions  are  assumed,  which  introduce  a  correspondence  between 
he  elements  of  one  figure  (namely  its  points,  lines  and  planes) 
nd  the  elements  of  another  figure.  The  two  figures  are  then 
lid  to  correspond  or  to  be  transformable  into  one  another.  To 
ny  property  of  a  set  of  elements  of  one  figure  corresponds  a 
roperty  of  the  corresponding  set  of  elements  of  the  corresponding, 
r  transformed,  figure. 

When  the  correspondence  is  such  that  to  an  element  of  either 
gure  corresponds  one  element  and  one  only  of  the  other,  the 
3rrespondence  is  said  to  be  one-one. 

The  study  of  the  relations  between  such  figures,  when  the 
)rrespondence  is  of  a  special  tyjie  to  be  explained  in  Art.  3, 
institutes  what  is  called  Projective  Geometry. 

2.  Notation.  Points  will  be  denoted  by  Roman  capitals 
,JJ,C,.... 

Straight  lines  will  be  denoted  by  small  Roman  letters  a,  b,  c,... ; 
lanes  by  small  Greek  letters  a,  ft,  y, ... , 

Two  elements  are  said  to  be  incident  if  one  lies  in  or  passes 
irough  the  other. 

Thus  if  A  lies  on  a,  then  a,  A  are  incident. 

If  a  contains  a,  then  a,  a  are  incident. 

When  two  symbols  are  combined  in  the  fomi  of  a  product, 
le  joint  symbol  denotes  that  element  which  is  incident  with  the 
iginal  two. 

F.  1 
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_  Thus  A  B  denotes  the  straight  line  passing  tlirough  the 
points  A,  B ;  Aa  denotes  the  plane  determined  by  the  point 
A  and  the  line  a ;  a^  denotes  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  a,  /3 ;  a/3y  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  planes 

"'  ^'  ■>'• 

Such   a  joint   symbol   is   not  always   interpretable.      Thus 

ab  has  no  meaning  if  a,  h  are  lines  in  si)ace  which  do  not 
intersect.  It  has  a  meaning  only  if  a,  b  are  lines  in  one 
plane. 

In  dealing  with  corresponding  figures,  corresponding  elements 
will  invariably  be  lettered  alike,  the  figure  to  which  they  belong 
being  indicated  by  suffixes  or  by  accents.  Thus  ^li  corresponds 
to  Ao,  «,  to  a.,  and  so  on.  The  student  should  be  very  careful 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  practice,  as  random  lettering  obscures 
the  correspondence  of  elements,  which  is  their  significant  i 
property  and  should  be  brought  into  prominence  by  every 
possible  means. 

The  student  is  supposed  familiar  \vith  the  notion  of  a 
segment  on  a  straight  line  as  having  sense,  as  well  as  magni- 
tude. In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sense 
of  a  segment  will  be  indicated  by  the  order  of  naming  the 
letters. 

Thus  AB  =  -BA, 

and,  whatever  be  the  order  of  the  points  A,  B,  C  on  the  line 
AB+BC=Aa 

When  it  is  desired  to  consider  merely  the  length  of  a  segment 
AB,  this  will  be  wi-itten  length  AB  or  more  shortly  \AB\. 

When  the  symbol  ^^  is  used  it  will  in  general  be  evident 
firom  the  context  whether  the  infinite  straight  line  AB  is  meant, 
or  only  the  segment  A  B. 

3.     Projection.     Figures  in  space  perspective.     A 

fundamental  method  of  obtaining  corresponding  plane  figures  is 
the  following  : 

Let  aj  (Fig.  1)  be  any  plane,  F  any  fixed  point  outside  it,  I 
aj  any  other  plane.  Let  7^  be  any  point  of  a,;  join  VPi,\ 
meeting  a.^  at  P.,.  Then  this  construction  establishes  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  jioints  of  the  two  planes,  two  corresponding 
points  being  always  in  a  line  through  V.  This  correspondence  is 
one-one ;  for,  /-*i  being  known,  P.^  is  uniquely  determined,  and 
conversely  (with  certain  cases  of  apparent  exception  to  which 
we  shall  return  presently). 
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Such  a  process  of  establishing  a  correspondence  between  the 
points  of  two  phines  is  termed  a  i)rojt'cti()n.  I'is  the  vvrte.v  of 
projection,  and  we  are  saiil  to  project  the  points  of  Oj  from  Tnpon 
Oo  or  the  points  of  a.,  from  )"  upon  u,  according  as  the  figure  in  the 
tirst  or  the  second  phme,  respectively,  is  regarded  as  given  ;  the 
phine  upon  which  we  project  is  spoken  of  as  i\\e  plane  of  projection. 
The  two  figures  tlius  connected  are  said  to  be  in  space  perspective : 
they  would  appear  coincident  to  an  eye  i)laced  at  V. 


Fig.  1. 

Let  ;>,  be  a  straight  line  of  a, ;  P,  a  point  on  p^,  P^  its 
projection  on  a,,  ry^j-liesin  the  plane  I  yj,,  .'.  /*o  lies  in  Vp^, 
.'.  F-,  lies  on  (^pi,  aj),  which  is  a  straight  line  pn.  Hence  the 
locus. of  points  corresponding  to  the  points  of  p^  is  p.,.  A  straight 
line  therefore  corresponds  to  a  straight  line  in  projection. 

We  have  immediately  the  results  : 

The  join  of  two  points  has  for  its  corresponding  line  the  join 
of  the  two  con-e.si)onding  points. 

The  7nedt  or  intersection  of  two  lines  has  for  its  corresponding 
point  the  meet  of  the  two  corresponding  lines. 

We  may  express  this  by  saying  that  {)rojection  preserves 
unaltered  properties  of  incidence,  that  is,  if  two  elements  are 
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incident  in  one  figure,  their  corresponding  elements  are  incident 
in  the  projected  figure. 

Let  Si  be  any  curve  in  the  plane  oj,  P,,  Qi  two  points  on  .«,  : 
the  corresponding  points  P.,  Q^  lie  on  the  curve  s.,  which  is  the 
projection  of  Si  on  a,.  And  when  Q^  approaches  Fi,  l^Qi 
approaches  VFi  and  therefore  Q2  approaches  /*«•  Therefore 
wiien  7^1  ^1  approaches  tlie  tangent  to  .s,  at  Pi,  its  corresponding 
\u\e  PiQ.,  approaches  the  tangent  to  So,  at  P,. 

Projection  tlierefore  preserves  unaltered  properties  of  tangency, 
that  is,  to  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point  of  one  figure 
corresponds  a  tangent  to  the  corresponding  curve  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  other  figure. 

4.  Elements  at  infinity.  It  has  been  stated  that  when 
Pi  is  known,  its  jirojection  A  is  uniquely  determined,  and 
conversely.  But  this  will  be  the  case  only  if  the  line  VP,P. 
meets  oi  and  a,  at  a  finite  distance.  In  this  case  both  P,  and  Pg 
are  well  determined  points.  If  FP1P2  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
a^  then  in  the  language  of  Euclidean  Geometry  it  does  not  meet 
tto  at  all  and  therefore  no  point  P.,  exists. 

In  like  manner  if  VP^Po  be  parallel  to  a,  no  point  Pi  exists. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  complications  which  would  continually 
result  from  the  necessity  of  considering  such  cases  of  exception, 
we  introduce,  by  a  convention,  a  set  of  new  ideal  elements, 
points,  lines  and  plane,  which  are  called  the  elements  at  injinity. 
By  means  of  these  elements  the  cases  of  exception  are  removed, 
and  theorems  can  be  stated  in  a  more  general  manner. 

We  shall  say  that  a  given  direction  in  space  determines  one 
}mint  at  infinity,  through  which  all  straight  lines  parallel  to  this 
direction  are  supposed  to  pass. 

This  gives  a  construction  for  the  line  joining  P  to  a  given 
point  at  infinity,  viz.  draw  the  parallel  tiirough  P  to  the  direc- 
tion defining  that  point  at  infinity. 

The  student  should  note  carefully  that  on  any  line  there  is 
one  point  at  infinity  only,  not  tivo.  For  if  there  were  two  points 
at  infinity,  a  parallel  to  the  line  would  i)ass  through  both  of  them, 
and  two  straight  lines  would  intersect  in  more  than  one  point, 
which  would  violate  a  fundamental  postulate. 

He  may  convince  himself  of  the  identity  of  the  two  opposite 
infinities  on  a  line  by  imagining  a  ray  through  a  point  0  outside 
the  line  and  meeting  the  line  at  P  to  rotate  continuously  about 
0.  P  travels  continuously  along  the  line  until  the  rotating  ray 
passes  through  the  position  of  parallelism,   when  P  suddenly 
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passes  from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  tlie  otlier,  showing  that 
these  opposite  infinities  are  not  separated. 

To  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  point  .1  lies  at  infinity, 
the  symbol  x  will  be  used  as  an  index,  thus  A^. 

Now  let  a  be  i)arallel  to  a  plane  a.  Any  ])lane  through  a  cuts 
a  in  a  line  b  parallel  to  a.  If  A  ^  be  the  point  at  infinity  on  a, 
A'^  also  lies  on  b  and  therefore  on  a.  Therefore  yl"  is  the  inter- 
section of  a  and  a. 

With  this  convention  we  may  say  that  there  is  always  one 
point  corresponding  to  a  given  point  of  a,  (Fig.  1). 

For  draw  through  V  a  ])\i\\\q  (3i  parallel  to  Oj  and  yS,  parallel 
to  a.,.      Let  /i  ^  a,/?2,  ./..  =  a.,^,. 

All  points  Pi  of  ai  not  on  ^o  project  into  points  P^  of  a.,  at  a 
finite  distance. 

A  point  /,  on  /j  |>rojects  into  a  point  /."  of  a.^  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  r/,. 

Similarly  a  point  X  on  j\  projects  into  a  point  Ji^  of  a^  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  VJ.,. 

Conversely  to  find  the  corresponding  point  or  correspondent 
of  a  point  J^"^  of  a,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  pi  (Fig.  1),  ^ve  join 
F/i",  i.e.  draw  through  V  a  parallel  to  p^  to  meet  a.,  at  Jo. 
VJo  being  parallel  to  pi  is  parallel  to  Oj  and  therefore  lies  in  ySj. 
Hence  J.,  lies  on  a.^/S^,  i.e.  on,/o. 

Hence  the  points  at  infinity  in  the  plane  a,  project  into  the 
straight  line  j'o  of  a„  and  similarly  the  points  at  infinity  of  a.,  pro- 
ject into  the  .straight  line  i\  of  a^. 

Since  the  points  at  infinity  in  one  plane  correspond  by  projec- 
tion to  a  straight  line  in  the  other  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
them  as  lying  on  a  straight  line. 

The  locus  of  the  points  at  infinity  in  any  plane  is  called  the 
line  at  infinity  in  that  plane. 

Extending  the  notation  already  used  we  shall  say  that  to 
/j  corresponds  /./  and  to  y,"  corresi)onds  jo. 

Two  parallel  planes  are  looked  upon  as  intersecting  in  their 
common  lino  at  infinity. 

It  follows  that  all  jilanes  ])arallel  to  a  given  plane  a  pass 
through  the  line  at  infinity  of  a  and  are  thus  a  particular 
case  of  a  set  of  planes  through  a  line.  A  line  at  infinity  there- 
fore coiTesponds  to  a  definite  orientation*,  as  a  point  at  infinity 
corresponds  to  a  definite  direction. 

*  The  orientation  of  a  plane  is  the  lie  of  ti>e  plane  relative  to  fixed 
directions.     All  pamllcl  i)lanes  have  the  saujc  orientation. 
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Two  distinct  points  <at  infinity  determine  a  line  at  infinity : 
for  let  the  points  be  ffiven  by  two  non-parallel  directions  a,  b;  all 
planes  parallel  to  both  a  and  A  are  parallel  among  themselves,  and 
their  common  line  at  infinity  is  tlie  join  of  the  two  given  points 
at  infinity.  Through  any  given  point  C  at  a  finite  distance  one 
plane  can  be  drawn  contiiining  such  a  line  at  infinity,  namely  the 
plane  through  C  parallel  to  both  d  and  b. 

The  aggregate  of  all  i)oints  and  lines  at  infinity  is  met  by  any 
other  line  in  only  one  i)oint  and  by  any  plane  in  only  one  line. 
The  aggregate  of  jjoints  and  lines  at  infinity  therefore  possesses 
the  fundamental  properties  of  a  plane :  and  hence  we  speak  of  it 
as  the  2)/a fie  at  infniitij. 

The  ])lane  determined  by  three  distinct  non-collinear  points 
^",  ir ,  C^  is  the  plane  at  infinity.  For  if  it  were  a  plane  at 
a  finite  distance,  iV' ,  i?",  C^  would  lie  on  the  line  at  infinity  of 
this  plane,  which  contradicts  the  hypothesis. 

5.  Vanishing  points  and  lines.  The  line  i^  which 
corresponds  to  'h^  is  called  the  vanishing  line  of  a^.  The  line  Jo 
which  corresponds  to  jT  is  called  the  vanishing  line  of  a.,. 

The  point  /j  of  pi ,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  at  infinity 
of  ^^2  is  called  the  vanishing  point  of  jw, ;  J^  of  p.,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  at  infinity  of  pi  is  called  the  vanishing  point 
oi  p2. 

The  vanishing  point  of  a  line  is  that  point  in  which  the  line 
meets  the  vanishing  line  of  its  own  figure. 

Since  VIi  (Fig.  1)  passes  througli  /,"  it  is  parallel  to  ;^. 
Hence : 

The  join  of  the  vertex  of  projection  to  the  vanishing  point  of 
any  line  is  parallel  to  the  projected  line. 

Considering  two  pairs  of  corresponding  lines  (puPi)  (q^  q^),  if 
Ki  be  the  vanishing  point  of  y,,  rA'i  is  parallel  to  q-.eind  T/i 
is  parallel  to  p..  Ilence  the  angle  between  p.,  (/.^^  angle 
IiVK,,  or: 

The  angle  between  two  lines  is  e([ual  to  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  vertex  of  projection  by  the  vanishing  points  of  their  corre- 
sponding lines. 

6.  Collineation.  Any  tw^o  corresponding  lines  />,,  p.,  lie 
in  a  ])lane  tt  tlii-oiigh  T.  If  t  nieet  the  line  of  intersection  .r  of 
tti  and  «2  at  a  point  .A',  A^  lies  on  tt  and  oj  and  therefore  on  pi ; 
also  Jl  lies  on  tt  and  a^  and  therefore  on  p.,,  .' .  jh  P-i  meet  at  A'on 
X.     X  is  called  the  axis  of  projection  or  the  axis  of  colUneatix)n. 
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Thus  corresponding  lines  of  figures  in  space  perspective  meet 
on  the  axis  of  colHneation. 

The  points  ^Vof  the  axis  are  clearly  self-corresponding,  for  : 
consider  A' as  a  point  of  a,,  ["A"  meets  ou  at  A",  which  therefore 
corresponds  to  itself.  For  this  reason  the  points  A' are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  suffixes. 

Conversely  if  two  corresponding  plane  figures,  such  that  the 
joins  of  corresponding  points  are  corresponding  lines,  lie  in 
difierent  planes  Oj,  a.,,  and  possess  the  colHneation  property 
(namely  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  lines  meet  on  a  fixed 
line  .r),  they  are  in  space  perspective. 

To  prove  this  we  first  of  all  observe  that  this  line  .r  can  be  no 
other  than  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes;  for  there  is  no  other 
locus  where  a  line  in  a^  can  meet  a  line  in  a,. 

Let  now  /^,,  Q^  be  any  two  points  of  one  figure,  P,,  Q2  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  other  figure. 

Since  J\()^  meets  FoQ.  'Pu  Qu  A'»  Q2  are  coplanar.  Hence 
the  lines  jP, /-*...,  QiQy  are  coplanar  and  must  meet.  Thus  the 
joins  of  corresponding  points  meet  in  pairs.  This  is  only  possible 
if  they  all  pass  through  one  point.  For  if  a  third  join  B^Ri  do 
not  lie  in  the  plane  of  Pi  P.,  QiQi,  it  can  meet  both  these  lines 
only  by  passing  through  their  intersection  V.  If  it  do  lie  in  the 
plane  of  Pi/-*..,  Q^Q^,  take  a  fourth  join  S^S.  which  does  not  lie 
in  this  plane.  -8'i  S.  must  pass  through  V.  Hence  if  ^1 IL  is  to 
meet  S^S.,  it  also  must  pass  through  V.  Hence  all  the  joins 
of  corresponding  points  pass  through  V  and  the  figures  are  in 
space  perspective. 

7.  Rabatting.  For  practical  purposes,  especially  that  of 
drawing  projections,  it  is  convenient  to  rotate  one  of  the  two 
jilanos  about  .r  until  it  coincides  with  the  other  plane.  A  figure 
in  the  former  plane  rotates  with  it,  but  is  fixed  in  it.  Such  a 
process  is  termed  rabatting. 

8.  Figures  in  plane  perspective.  If  we  have  a 
figure  1  in  the  plane  a,  which  is  in  space  perspective  with  a 
figure  2  in  the  plane  a^  and  we  rabat  the  figure  2  upon  the 
plane  a,  we  obtain  a  new  figure  3  in  the  plane  a^.  The  figure  3 
is  congruent  with  or  superposable  to  the  figure  2,  but  is  in 
a  different  position  and  will  be  considered  distinct  from  it. 

We  have  now  two  corresponding  figures,  1  and  3,  in  the  same 
phnw.  It  is  important  here  to  note  carefully  that  the  same 
point  of  the  plane  will  in  general  have  a  quite  different  signifi- 
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cance  (and  be  denoted  by  a  different  letter)  according  as  we 
treat  it  as  belonging  to  the  figure  1  or  to  the  figure  3. 

The  two  figures  1  and  3  correspond  to  one  another  point  by 
point  and  line  by  line.  For  the  points  and  lines  of  1  have 
a  correspondence  with  the  points  and  lines  of  2  and  these  again 
with  the  points  and  lines  of  3. 

Also  if  Pi,  2h,  P:i  be  corresponding  lines  in  the  three  figures, 
/?i  and  />2  meet  at  X  on  .r.  But  the  point  X  is  not  moved  by 
a  rotation  about  x.  Hence  jh  passes  through  X.  The  two 
figures  1  and  3  are  therefore  coplanar  corresponding  figures 
possessing  the  collineation  property. 

Such  figures  are  said  to  be  in  plane  pe/spective,  or  in 
homology,  or  homological.  x  is  then  variously  called  the  axis  of 
collineation,  or  ai perspective,  or  oi  homology. 

9.  Two  figures  in  plane  perspective  are  projec- 
tions from  two  different  vertices  of  a  third  figure  in 
another  plane. 

Let  there  be  two  figures  1  and  2  in  plane  perspective  in 
a  plane  a,  so  that  their  corresponding  lines  meet  on  an  axis  of 
collineation  x. 

Through  x  draw  any  other  plane  y8.  From  a  vertex  V^ 
project  the  figure  1  upon  y8.  We  obtain  a  figure  3.  Also  if 
P\-,  Pi^  Pi  are  three  corresponding  lines  of  the  three  figures,  p^,pi 
meet  at  X  on  x  and  (because  1,  3  are  in  space  perspective) 
jt>i ,  JO3  also  meet  on  x,  and  therefore  must  meet  at  X.  There- 
fore p-i,  }h  meet  at  X  on  x.  The  figures  2,  3  are  in  different 
planes  and  possess  the  collineation  property.  Therefore  by 
Art.  6  they  are  in  space  perspective  from  some  vertex  V^. 
Figures  1  and  2  are  therefore  projections  of  figure  3  from  Fj 
and    V,. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  all  the  i)oints  of  x  are  self- 
corresponding  points. 

Figures  in  plane  perspective,  like  those  in  space  perspectiM', 
possess  vanishing  lines,  which  correspond  to  the  line  at  infinit\ 
of  their  plane  treated  as  belonging  to  each  of  the  two  figures 
in  turn. 

Since  the  point  at  infinity  on  x  is  self-corresponding  it  lies  on 
both  vanishing  lines.  The  latter  are  therefore  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  collineation. 


I] 
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10.  Pole  of  perspective.  Using  tlie  notation  of  tlie  last 
article,  let  Ai,  A,,  A^  (Fi<,^  2)  be  three  corresponding  points  of 
the  three  figures.  Then  A1A3  F,  is  a  straight  line  and  A.As  V., 
is  a  straight  line.  Since  ^lil'i,  A.A\  intersect  at  ^3  they  are 
coplanar.  Hence  AiA,,  \\  I',  are  coplanar  and  must  intersect. 
But  A I  A.,  lying  in  a,  cannot  meet  Vil\  except  at  the  point  0 
where    Tj  l'^  meets  a. 


Fig.  2. 

Hence  the  joins  A^A.^  of  corresponding  points  of  two  figures 
n  plane  pers])ective  pass  through  a  fixed  point  0. 

0  is  called  the  pole,  or  centre  of  coUineat ion ,  or  of  perspective, 
yc  of  homolofjij. 

Conversely  if  two  figures  in  the  same  i)lane  a  which  corre- 
spond by  points  and  lines  possess  the  i)erspective  pro])erty, 
.6.  are  such  that  joins  of  corres])onding  points  juiss  through 
L  fixed  pole  0,  they  possess  the  collineation  property  and  are 
n  plane  pers))ective. 

For  draw  through  0  (Fig.  2)  any  straight  line  not  in  a  and  on 
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it  take  any  two  points  Tj,  V.2.  Let  A i,  A.,  he  a,  pair  of  corre- 
sponding points.  Then  A^A.  meets  V^V«,  .'.  A^,  A^,  F,,  V» 
are  coplanar  and  A^  y\  meets  ^l.,  V.  at  some  point  ^3. 

Now  let  bi,  c,  be  two  lines  through  ^1;  b..,  r.,  the  two  corre- 
sponding lines  through  A-.-,  and  let  «i,  a.  be  any  other  pair  of 
corresponding  lines.  Write  ajCi  =  Bi ;  aj)!  =  Ci  ;  a.,c.,  =  B.. ; 
a,b,  =  C, ;  then  as  before  (B,  F,,  //,  F,)  =  Bs  and  (C,  F^,  aX)-  C,. 
Let  the  plane  A'^B-^C-i  cut  a  in  .r.  The  triangles  A^B^C^, 
AsB^CiHre  in  space  perspective  from  F, ;  ^loi/oC>and  A^BiC^ 
are  in  space  perspective  from  V.,.  Therefore  the  triangles 
possess  the  collineation  property;  hence  b^b^,  CiC,,  a^a.,  all  lie 
on  a.  But  bi,  b-i,  C],  c-i  may  be  kept  fixed,  and  the  two  points 
(bib-i),  (ciCa)  are  sufficient  to  determine  .r.  If  then  n^,  a.,  be  any 
pair  of  corresponding  lines  whatever,  (^,^2)  lies  on  the  fixed 
axis  .r. 

11.  Cylindrical  projection.  An  important  case  of  pro- 
jection arises  when  the  vertex  F  is  itself  at  infinity.  The 
projection  is  then  said  to  be  cylindrical ;  the  lines  joining  corre- 
sponding points  are  all  parallel  and  a  curve  and  its  projection 
are  sections  of  a  cylinder.  The  general  projection,  when  F  is  at 
a  finite  distance,  is  sometimes  called  central  or  conical  projection, 
a  curve  and  its  projection  being  here  sections  of  a  cone  of 
vertex   F. 

In  cylindrical  projection,  if  ?o"  is  the  line  at  infinity  of  the 
plane  a.,,  i^  is  the  intersection  of  aj  by  the  plane  V^i.^^.  But  the 
plane  F'"/,''  is  the  plane  at  infinity.  It  will  therefore  meet  ai  in 
the  line  at  infinity  of  a^.  Accordingly  the  vanishing  lines  are 
the  lines  at  infinity  in  each  plane,  or  in  cylindrical  projection 
lines  at  infinity  correspond.  From  the  i)rojettive  stiindpoint  this 
is  the  fundamental  property  of  cylindrical  projection. 

If  the  joins  of  corresponding  points  in  a  cylindrical  projection 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the  projection  is  said 
to  be  orthogonal.  Thus,  if  the  plane  of  projection  be  horizontal, 
the  points  of  this  plane  are  vertically  below  their  corresponding 
points.  This  type  of  projection  is  frequent  in  i)ractical  appli- 
cations. 

12.  Locus  of  vertex  of  projection  during  rabat- 
ment.  If  <^i,  <^2  be  two  figures  in  i)lane  perspective  in  a 
plane  a  and  having  x  for  their  axis  of  collineation  ;  and  if  <^2  be 
rotated  about  x  through  any  angle  6  into  a  i)osition  <^;,,  the 
figures  ^1  and  <^3,  having  their  corresponding  lines  meeting  on  x, 
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in  space  perspective  from  some  vertex  ]', ;  and  for  a  like 
son  ^o  and  <^:,  are  in  space  perspective  from  some  vertex  V-,. 

the  anj^le  ^  is  altered,   T,  and  T...  will  alter. 

In  order  to  dotermino  the  vertex  of  projection,  it  is  sufficient 
know  two  pairs  of  corresponding  points  ;  the  vertex  is  then 
!  intersection  of  the  two  joins  of  corresponding^  points. 

Let  Fig.  8  represent  the  section  of  the  plane  a  and  of  the 
,ne  of  <^:,,  which  we  may  call  ft,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  .r 
i  passing  through  the  pole  of  perspective  0  of  <^i  and  <^o.  Let 
s  plane  meet  .r  at  A'.  Let  the  point  at  infinity  on  OX  be 
loted  by  /,''  or  /.''  according  as  we  treat  it  as  belonging  to 
or  to  <[>.,. 


Fig.  3. 

The  points  Jo  and  /,  lie  on  OX,  since  .LJi"  and  I^L''  each 
itain  0. 

The  rotation  6  brings  J.,,  L^  into  positions  J^,  I^  on  a  line 
'ough  X  making  an  angle  B  with  XO  ;  and  XJ^  =  XJ.,. 

r,  is  now  the  intersection  of  7,/^  and  J^^J^;  that  is,  it  is 
3  fourth  angular  ])oint  of  the  parallelogram  of  wliich  XI^,  XJ^ 
i  sides.  Hence  /,  T,  =  A'/j  -  XJn  =  a  constant  length  indepen- 
bt  of  the  angle  9. 

The  locus  of  V^  as  6  varies  is  therefure  a  circle  centre  /, ,  the 
r  /i  r,  turning  round  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rotating  figure. 

Fo  is  the  intersection  of  X./,  and  L^ I^ . 

I^ I^  being  the  join  of  two  points  at  infinity  is  the  line  at 
inity  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Therefore  it  meets  J.Ji  at 
inity. 
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Thus  Vo  is  at  infinity  on  J2J3. 

Hence  by  Art.  10,  <^i,  <^..  being  projections  of  <}>■.,  from  Fj 
F2"  respectively,  tlieir  pole  of  perspective  0  lies  on  Fj  IV,  tha 
is,  on  the  parallel  through   F,  to  J^A. 

The  triangles  /,  \\0,  XJ,,J.,  having  their  sides  parallel  eacl 
to  each,  and  /i  Fi  =  AV3,  are  congruent.     Therefore 

Hence  the  locus  of  Fi  passes  through  0,  or  Fj  may  be  ol 
tained  by  rotating  0  about  the  vanishing  line  of  the  fixed  figure 

Conversely  if  the  vertex  of  projection  be  known  and  on 
figure  be  rabatted  upon  the  other,  the  pole  of  perspective  ma 
be  constructed  by  rabatting  the  vertex — not  about  the  axis  c 
collineation,  like  the  rest  of  the  figure — but  about  the  vanishin 
line  of  the  figure  that  does  not  move. 

That  0  should  be  on  the  locus  of  Fi  is  almost  intuitivel 
evident  if  we  consider  the  limiting  position  of  I'l  when  th 
rotation  6  is  made  to  approach  zero.  As  a  proof,  however,  thi 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  for  a  property  which  is  true  howeve 
small  6  may  be,  is  not  necessarily  still  true  when  0  is  actuall 
zero. 

13.     Construction  of  figures  in  plane  perspective 

When  the  pole  of  perspective  0  and  the  axis  of  collineation 
are  given;  and  also  a  pair  of  corresponding  points  A^  and  A 
(Fig.  4)  the  point  P^  corresponding  to  Pi  may  be  constructed  a 
follows. 

Join  PiAi  meeting  x  at  X.  Where  XAo  meets  OP^  is  P 
For  Po  lies  on  OP^  and  A.P,,  A^P^,  being  corresponding  liuei 
meet  on  x. 

In  this  w^ay  the  second  figure  may  be  constructed  from  th 
first  by  points,  or,  by  reversing  the  construction,  the  first  figui 
may  be  derived  from  the  second. 

When  0,  x  and  a  pair  of  corresponding  lines  ^i,  a.,  (Fijj 
are  given,  we  construct  the  line  p.>  corresponding  to  y),  thus : 

Joinj^itti  to  0.  Where  the  join  meets  a...  is  the  corresponc 
ing  point  /?2«o.  Join  y^a.,  to  the  point  X,  where  j)^  meets  a 
then  .r  is  a  point  of  jo.j   .'.  (^X,poa^  is  2h- 

These  constructions  are  simplified  in  practice  if,  instead 
any  two  corresponding  points  or  lines,  one  of  the  vanishing  lijie' 
say  /,,  is  given. 

Take  any  point  /i  on  /'i.  By  the  property  of  the  vanishin 
line  and  that  of  the  pole  of  perspective,  I2  lies  at  infinity  0 
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,.  If  Pil\  meet  .r  at  X,  X  lies  on  P^jr,  or  P..  lies  on  the 
villel  to  OIx  through  ^r.  Where  this  parallel  meets  OP^  is  P.,. 
If  any  hne  /»,  be  given,  meeting  /,  at  /,,  x  at  A",  its  cor- 
poiuient /)o  is  .\'/.  and  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  join  of  the 
e  of  perspective  to  the  vauisiiiug  point  of  the  given  line.  If 
(/,  be  two  given  lines,  the  angle  between  p.^  and  q.^  is  equal  to  the 
jle  subtended  at  0  by  the  vanishing  points  oi pi,qi  (cf.  Art.  5). 


Fig.  4. 


14.     Particular  cases  of  figures  in  plane  perspec- 

e.  If  the  axis  of  coilineation  x  be  at  infinity,  corresponding 
;s  are  parallel.  The  two  figures  in  perspective  are  then  similar 
[I  similarly  situated  and  the  centre  of  perspective  becomes  the 
|tre  of  similitude. 

Synnuetry  about  an  axis  is  likewi.se  a  particular  case  of  plane 
'sj»ective.  The  axis  of  .symmetry  is  here  the  axis  of  collineiition, 
i  symmetrical  lines  meet  on  it.  Also  the  join  of  two  syni- 
i.rical  points  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  symmetry.  The 
b  of  perspective  is  tberefore  at  infinity  in  the  direction  per- 
idicular  to  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

A  miitorni  stretch  of  a  figure  in  any  direction  is  a  particular 
(3  of  plane  perspective.  A  stretch  is  defined  as  follows  :  if  /*, 
g.  5)  be  any  point  and  the  line  tlirough  l\  })arall('l  to  a  fixed 
fectiou  called  the  direction  of  stretch  meet  a  fixed  line  termed 
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the  axis  of  stretch  at  X,  the  corresponding  point  P.>  is  on  .\7^, 
and  is  such  that  A'P. :  JTP,  ^  a  constant  ratio,  which  is  called  the 
stretch-ratio.  Clearly  points  on  the  axis  of  stretch  are  unchanged. 
Let  jOi  (Fig.  5)  meet  this  axis  x  at  Z.  If  Qi  be  any  other  poifli^ 
on  Pi,  Qx  Y  the  distance  of  Q^  from  x  measured  in  the  direction  d 
stretch,  then  YQ.  :  YQ,--Xl\  :  XP,  or,  by  a  well  knowp4es 
in  similar  triangles,  P.,  Q.,,  Z  are  coUinear,  and  the  locus  of  , 
is  a  straight  line  p...  Thus  in  a  stretch  a  straight  lme_  coi 
responds  to  a  straight  line,  and  since  pi,p2  meet  on  .r,  xk  ao 
axis  of  collineation.  The  pole  of  perspective  is  the  point 
infinity  in  the  direction  of  stretch. 


1 

;oP 


Fig.  5. 

A  translation  without  rota,tion  of  a  figure  in  its  own  plane  it 
plane  perspective  transformation.  For  here  also  the  joins 
corresponding  points  are  parallel  to  a  fixed  direction,  uam( 
that  of  tlie  translation,  and  corresi)onding  lines  are  parallel,  tl 
is,  meet  on  the  line  at  infinity.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  a 
of  cuUineation,  and  the  pole  of  perspective  is  the  point  at  iufin: 
in  the  direction  of  the  translation. 

15.  Drawing  of  projections.  If  it  be  required  to  dr 
on  paper  the  projection  upon  a  plane  jS  of  any  given  figure  ii 
plane  a  from  a  given  vertex  T,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  1 
section  by  yS  of  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  V  and  base  the  gii 
figure,  the  method  ado})ted  in  practice  is  to  rabat  the  figure 
be  drawn  upon  the  plane  a  about  a^.     From  the  data  of 
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problem  a/3  is  known.  Also  drawinj^  through  V  a  plane  parallel 
to  ft,  this  plane  cuts  a  in  the  vanishing  line  /j  of  the  given  figure. 
The  pole  of  perspective  is  then  obtained  by  rabatting  V  about  /, 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  projection  is  rabatted  about  o/3.  We 
have  now  the  pole  of  perspective,  the  axis  of  coUineation  and  one 
vanishing  line.  The  rabatted  ])rojection,  which  is  of  course  in 
plane  perspective  with  the  original  figure,  may  now  be  drawn  by 
the  rules  given  in  tlie  latter  part  of  Art.  18.  If  at  any  stage  the 
construction  becomes  awkward,  so  that  lines  or  points  employed 
in  the  construction  come  ofl'  the  paper,  two  snitable  corresponding 
points  (or  lines)  may  be  found  and  the  constructions  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Art.  13  can  then  be  used. 

If  the  projection  be  cylindrical,  the  construction  by  the 
vanishing  line  fails,  for  by  Art.  11,  both  vanishing  lines  are 
then  at  infinity.  Thus  to  a  ])oint  Ii''  at  infinity  corresponds  a 
point  /j""  also  at  infinity ;  and  /i",  lo"  are  in  general  distinct, 
since  the  axis  of  colliueation  is  not  here  at  infinity.  Their  join 
/,'°/o''  is  therefore  the  line  at  infinity  ;  and  0,  which  is  on  this 
line,  is  a  point  at  infinity.  Its  position  is  then  to  be  found  by 
constructing,  in  any  manner,  some  one  pair  of  corresponding 
points  AiyAi.  O''  is  then  the  point  at  inttnity  on  ^i^o.  The 
construction  for  corresponding  points  which  is  given  first  in 
Art.  13  may  then  be  used,  remembering  that,  where  a  line  is 
stated  to  be  drawn  "  through  0  "  in  that  construction,  it  should 
in  the  present  case  be  drawn  parallel  to  AiA,. 

Notice  that  such  a  cylindrical  projection,  when  rabatted  into 
the  plane  of  the  original  figure,  is  equivalent  to  a  stretch. 

16.  Practical  Example.  A  circle  of  radius  4  units  and 
centre  C  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane  a.  F  is  a  point  3  units 
vertically  above  a  point  Ai  of  the  circle.  Bi  is  a  point  of  the 
circle  90°  distant  from  ^4i.  The  circle  is  projected  from  V  on  to 
a  plane  /3  passing  through  a  line  .r  in  a  which  bisects  OBi  at 
right  angles.  The  ])lane  ft  is  inclined  at  60°  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  There  are  two  such  ])lanes  ft.  To  comi)letely  define  ft 
we  suppose  that  it  is  the  one  whose  upi)er  half  is  further  from  A^. 

Consider  the  plane  y  which  passes  through  V  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  u:  We  shall  need,  for  the  practical  construction,  two 
figures  (F'ig.  0),  one  in  y  which  we  shall  call  the  elevation  figure, 
and  one  in  u  which  we  shall  call  the  plan  figure.  In  the  elevation 
figure  the  planes  a,  ft  ai)pear  as  straight  lines,  viz.  the  lines  in 
which  they  cut  y  ;  these  are  called  the  traces  of  the  i)lanes  on  y. 
Similarly  in  the  plan  figure  y  appears  as  its  trace  on  a.     It  is 
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convenient  to  place  the  figures  one  above  the  other,  the  two  lines 
which  represent  ay  in  the  two  figures  being  parallel,  the  points 
■which  represent  the  same  points  being  on  the  same  perpendiculars 

to  ay. 

Mark  in  the  elevation  figure  the  point  A^  and  the  point  JC 
where  .r  meets  ay.     Through  A'  draw  a  line  making  60°  with  ay. 


ccy 


iQ,     Plan 


Fig.  6. 

This  is  the  trace  of  /8.  T  is  8  units  abdve  ^1,  in  the  elevation 
figure.  Through  V  draw  T/,  jiaraHel  to  the  trace  of  (3  to  meet 
ay  at  /j.  /i  is  thus  a  point  on  the  vanishing  line  of  tlie  original 
figure.  Rotiite  V  al)out  /,  counterclockwise  into  a  position  0  on 
ay.     0  is  the 'pole  of  perspective  when  the  figure  in  plane  ^  is 
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ibatted  about  .r  counterclockwise.  Let  the  orif^inal  figure  and 
s  rabatted  projection  be  denoted  by  <^, ,  <^o  respectively.  Then 
I  the  i)lan  figure  .r  is  the  axis  of  coUineation,  0  tlie  pole  of 
srspective,  the  parallel  /,  to  .r  through  /,  the  vanishing  line 

To  construct  the  figure  corresponding  to  the  circle  we  have 
le  fallowing  method.  Let  Z,  be  a  fixed  point  on  /j.  Take  a 
iriuble  point  Y  on  ,r.  Through  Y  draw  a  parallel  //  to  OZ,. 
jin  Li  F meeting  the  circle  at  /*,,  Qi.  01\,  OQi  meet  //  at  the 
jints  P.,  Q.  corresponding  to  P, ,  ^i.  By  taking  a  number  of 
inillels  //  we  obtain  a  number  of  points  on  the  projection  of  the 
role.     This  projection  is  shown  l)y  the  curve  in  Fig.  6. 

The  lines  corresponding  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  Ji,  K^ 
here  /,  meets  the  circle  are  import<int.  These  tangents  at  in- 
tiity  or  asi/mptofes  (see  later,  Art.  84)  are  immediately  con.structed 
y  drawing  through  the  points  T,  U  where  the  tangents  to  the 
rcle  at ./,,  A'l  meet  .r,  parallels  to  OJi,  OK^. 

17.  Repeated  projection.  The  operation  of  projection 
lay  obviously  l)e  repeated  any  number  of  times,  for  the  projection 
f  a  given  figure  may  itself  be  projected  upon  a  third  plane  and 
)  on.  The  first  and  last  figures  will  correspond  point  by  point 
lid  line  by  line,  and  properties  of  incidence  and  tangency  will  be 
irried  over  from  the  first  figure  to  the  last,  since  they  are 
reserved  at  each  intermediate  step. 

Two  figures  which  are  derivable  from  one  another  by  any 
umber  of  such  projections  are  said  to  be  projective. 

The  projective  property  is  a  transitive  one,  that  is,  if  a  figure 
1  be  projective  with  <^.t  and  ^2  with  ^t,  then  <^i  is  projective 

ith    <^3-      .     . 

For  a  finite  number  of  projections  transform  </>,  into  <^.j  and  a 
nite  number  of  projections  transform  </>,,  into  <^:,.  Applying  the 
ivo  sets  of  projections  in  succession  a  finite  number  of  projections 
•ansforni  t/),  into  03. 

Two  figures  <^,  and  (^.^  which  are  in  plane  perspective  are 
ecessarily  projective,  for  we  have  seen  that  a  third  figure  ^3 
xists  which  is  in  space  perspective  with  <^i  and  <!>■,  from  vertices 
'',  and  To  respectively  (Art.  9).  Thus  by  projecting  <^,  from  T, 
ito  <^:,  and  then  <^;,  from  V.,  into  <^:,  we  pass  from  <^i  to  ^.^  by  two 
rojective  oi)orations. 

Conversely  two  coplanar  projective  figures  <^i  and  (f>2  are  not 
ecessarily  in  plane  perspective.  This  will  appear  from  the 
xamples  in  the  following  article. 

F.  2 
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18.     Particular  cases  of  projective  figures. 

A  rotation  of  a  plane  figure  about  anj'  axis  perpendicular  t 
its  plane  is  a  projective  transformation. 

Let  OZ  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  6  the  angle  of  rotation.  Le 
OXi  be  any  line  through  0  l)'ing  in  the  plane  a  of  the  origina 
figure,  Pi  a  point  of  that  figure.  Let  y8  be  the  plane  ZOX^ 
which  is  perpendicular  to  a.  Choose  any  vertex  V^  in  s])ac 
and  project  the  figure  1  on  to  (i,  so  that  /-*,  comes  to  P^.  Nov 
rotate  the  figures  1  and  3,  the  vertex  V^  and  the  plane  /?  a 
a  rigid  whole  through  an  angle  6  about  OZ.  Vi  takes  up 
position  T^2,  the  plane  /3  takes  u])  a  position  y,  the  figure 
becomes  a  congruent  figiire  4  in  the  plane  y  and  the  figure 
becomes  the  figure  2.  The  figure  2  is  therefore  the  projdtio 
from  Vo  on  to  y  of  the  figure  4.  Also  the  figures  3  and  4,  bein 
obtainable  one  from  the  other  by  rabatment  about  OZ,  are  i 
space  perspective  from  a  vertex  V^^  (Art.  12).  Hence  to  deriv 
2  from  1  we  project  1  from  Ti  upon  (i  as  3,  then  3  from  V-^^  uixi 
y  as  4,  then  4  from  Fo  upon  a  as  2.  The  figures  1  and  -J  ;ii 
therefore  projective. 

They  are  not,  however,  in  space  perspective,  for  correspondin 
lines  make  a  constant  angle  6  with  each  other.  Thus  th 
intersections  of  corresponding  lines  through  two  correspondin 
points  Pi,  Po  is  a  circle  at  the  circumference  of  which  /\  I 
subtend  an  angle  6.     There  is  accordingly  no  axis  of  collineatim 

Since  any  rigid  displacement  of  a  figure  in  its  own  plane  ma 
be  broken  up  into  a  translation  and  a  rotation,  and  since  j 
translation  is  a  projective  transformation  (Arts.  14,  17),  any  difi 
placement  of  a  figure  in  its  plane  is  itself  a  projective  trans 
formation.  And  since  the  turning  over  of  a  plane  figure  i 
equivalent  to  constructing  another  figure  symmetrical  with  th; 
first,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  th:! 
last  transformation  is  a  plane  perspective  one  (Art.  14),  it  folloM 
that  two  coplanar  figures,  which  can  be  superposed  with  or  witl 
out  turning  over,  are  projective. 

hi  like  manner  two  similar  figures,  however  ])laced,  ai' 
projective.  For  by  rotation,  or  by  rotation  combined  with  turnin- 
over,  they  can  be  similarly  placed  and  they  are  then  in  plan, 
perspective  (Art.  14).  . 

19.  Problems  in  projection.  It  is  often  useful  t 
be  able  to  construct  a  projection  so  that  the  projected  figui, 
shall  satisfy  certain  conditions.  We  will  consider  three  ( 
these. 
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I.  To  project  a  fij^ure  <^i  so  that  a  p;iven  line  /,  is  projected 
to  infinity.  Tliiis  /,  is  to  be  the  vanishing  line.  Hence,  the 
vertex  T  being  arbitrarily  selected,  the  plane  of  projection  is 
iiny  i)lane  parallel  to    IV,. 

II.  To  project  a  figure  c^,  so  that  a  given  line  h  is  projected 
to  infinity  and  the  angle  between  two  given  lines  rtj,  61  is  projected 
into  a  given^angle  a. 


Fig.  7. 

First  solve  the  problem  :  to  construct  a  plane  perspective 
relation  satisfying  the  required  condition.  Let  ^1,  B^  be  the 
points  where  a,,  hi  respectively  meet  /,.  On  AiB^  describe  a 
segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  «.  The  pole  of  per- 
spective 0  lies  on  this  segment.  Take  for  0  any  such  point  and 
for  J-  any  line  parallel  to  /,.  This  defines  a  plane  perspective 
relation  satisfying  the  given  conditions.  Now  rotate  0  about 
/,  through  any  angle  6  into  a  position  T,  and  at  the  same  time 
rotate  the  plane  of  the  original  figure  about  x  through  the  same 
angle  6  into  a  ])osition  /3.  A  projection  from  F  on  to  /3  effects 
what  is  required. 

2—2 
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III.  To  project  a  figure  <^i  so  that  a  simple  quadrilateral 
A^BiCiDi  (Fig.  7)  becomes  a  square  of  given  size.  As  in  II  we 
will  solve  the  problem  first  for  plane  perspective. 

Let  El,  jPi  be  the  intersections  of  opposite  sides  (^i^i,  CiDi), 
(A-iDi,  BiCi)  respectively;  let  G^  (not  marked  in  the  figure) 
be  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  (^jC,,  BiDj). 

Take  EiFi  as  vanishing  line  ?'i ;  then  A'2,  ^^2  are  at  infinity, 
and  A^BoCoD.,  is  a  parallelogram. 

If  the  angle  at  G.2  (the  angle  between  the  new  diagonals) 
is  a  right  angle,  the  parallelogram  AoB^CiD-z  is  a  rhombus.  If 
further  any  one  of  the  angles  at  A.2,  B<,,  Co,  A  is  a  right  angle, 
A-iB^C^D.  is  a  square. 

Describe  on  is'i  Fi  a  semicircle ;  if  0  lie  on  this  semicircle 
the  angles  at  A^,  B^,  Cj,  Di,  Avhich  stand  on  EiFi,  project  into 
right  angles. 

Similarly  if  A^d  meet  E^F^  at  Hi  and  B^D^  meet  E^Fi  at 
/i ,  0  lies  on  a  semicircle  on  JiH^ .  It  is  therefore  the  intersection 
of  these  two  semicircles. 

Now  the  side  A,B.,  must  be  parallel  to  OEi,  for  Ex  is  the 
vanishing  point  of  AiB^.  Also  Ao  lies  on  0.1 1,  Bo  hes  on  OB^. 
Place  between  OA^,  OB^,  parallel  to  OPJx,  a  length  ^lo/i.  equal  to 
the  side  of  the  given  square  :  this  will  be  the  line  corrcs])()niling 
to  AxBx.  Where  it  meets  A^B^  is  a  point  X  on  the  axis  of 
collineation.  Through  X  draw  a  parallel  to  the  vanishing  line' 
EiFx ;  this  is  the  axis  x  of  collineation. 

To  obtain  the  required  result  by  direct  projection,  rotate 
0  about  ExFx  through  any  angle  into  a  position  T,  and  project 
from  V  on  to  a  plane  through  ,r  parallel  to   VEiFx. 


K.KAMPLES   I  A. 

1.  Show  tliat  if  two  figures  arc  in  plane  perspective  the  line: 
joining  any  pair  of  corresponding  points  is  a  self-corresponding  line. 

2.  Show  tliat  when  two  figures  are  in  piano  perspective  there  are 
two  points  in  each  figure,  one  of  them  being  the  pole  of  perspective,  such 
that  every  angle  at  either  point  corresponds  to  an  equal  angle,  and  give 
a  con.struction  for  the  second  point. 

3.  Show  that  when  two  figures  are  in  8i>aoe  perspective  there  are 
two  points  in  each  figure  such  that  every  angle  at  any  one  of  such  poiiite 
projects  into  an  equal  angle. 
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4.  Trove  that  if  two  figures  be  in  plane  or  in  space  perspective  tlie 
uages  of  the  axis  of  collineation  in  the  vanisliing  lines  are  corresponding 
nes  such  that  corrispoiuling  segments  on  them  are  eipial. 
i  5.  Prove  (without  using  the  property  of  the  pole  of  perspective) 
liat  two  figures  in  plane  perspective  are  entirely  given  by  the  axis  of 
ullineation  and  two  pairs  of  corresponding  points.  Deduce  a  construc- 
ion  for  the  jioint  corresponding  to  a  given  point  with  the  above  data. 

().  Given  a  pair  of  corresponding  lines  and  tiie  two  vanishing  lines 
f  two  figures  in  plane  perspective,  construct  (a)  the  pole  of  perspective, 
>)  the  point  corresponding  to  any  given  point. 

7.  Given  the  pole  of  perspective,  the  axis  of  collineation  and  a  pair 
f  corresixniding  points  of  two  figures  in  plane  perspective,  construct 
le  two  vanishing  lines. 

8.  Construct  the  line  corresponding  to  a  given  line,  given  the  polo 
f  {Hjrspective,  the  axis  of  collineation  and  a  pair  of  corresponding 
oiuts. 

9.  Prove  that  the  distance  of  the  pole  of  perspective  from  either 
anishing  line  is  e(]ual  to  the  distance  of  the  axis  of  collineation  from 
le  other  vanishing  line. 

10.  Knowing  one  vanishing  line,  the  axis  of  collineation  and  a  pair 
f  corresponding  points,  construct  the  pole  of  perspective. 

11.  Two  figures,  (^,,  (p..  are  in  plane  or  in  .space  perspective.  Lines 
1)  li  of  01  ii'^c  parallel  to  fixed  directions  and  are  such  that  the  angle 
etween  them  corresponds  to  a  constant  angle  in  (/>.,.  Show  that  the 
itersection  of  p.q.^  describes  a  circle. 

12.  .Show  that,  given  any  two  triangles  in  a  plane,  a  tiiird  triangle 
Inch  is  in  plane  perspective  with  each  of  tliem  may  be  constructed  in 
II  infinite  number  of  ways. 

13.  if  a  figure  0,  is  in  plane  perspective  with  0._,  and  (f)^  in  plane 
erspective  with  </).,,  (>, ,  O.^  being  the  poles  of  perspective  and  .r,,  .c,  the 
xes  of  collineation  in  the  two  cases,  show  that  OiO.,  is  self-corre- 
iKmding  in  </>,,  03  and  find  a  point  not  on  OiO.,  which  is  also  self- 
jrresponding  in  0,,  0^. 

14.  Given  any  two  triangles  in  s|)acc,  a  third  triangle  can  always 
e  found  which  is  in  .space  perspective  with  eacii  of  the  original  two. 

15.  Prove  that  two  n(»n-coplanar  congruent  figures  are  always  pro- 
MJtive. 

1(>.  Prove  thiit  two  non-coitlanar  similar  figures  are  always  pro- 
.'ctive; 
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17.  If  in  a  plane  perspective  relation  it  is  given  that  the  pole  o 
persiiective  and  the  axis  of  collineation  are  at  infinity,  show  that  th' 
perspective  relation  must  be  equivalent  to  a  translation  without  rotatiu 
in  the  plane. 

18.  Show  how  to  project  a  given  line  to  infinity  and  any  two  givei 
angles  into  angles  of  given  magnitude.  Is  this  problem  capable  o 
solution  in  all  cases  I 

19.  Show  how  to  project  a  given  line  to  infinity  and  a  given  triaiigl 
into  a  tria!igle  congruent  with  a  given  triangle. 

20.  A  triangle  ABC  has  its  sides  AB,  AC  cut  at  D  and  E  i>y 
liarallel  to  the  base.     Show  how  to  construct  an  equilateral  trianj^lf  < 
given  side  which  shall  be  in  plane  perspective  with  ABC,  DE  l)tin; 
taken  as  the  vanishing  line. 

21.  In  Problem  III  of  Art.  19  .show  that  there  are  two  pussibl 
positions  of  O  and  two  possible  positions  of  x  and  that  tliese  may  b 
combined  in  pairs  in  four  ways,  so  that  there  are  four  perspectiv 
relations  giving  a  solution  of  the  problem, 

22.  Show  that  if  two  figures  are  similar  (but  not  necessarily  siini 
larly  situated)  the  vanishing  lines  are  at  infinity. 

23.  Three  coplanar  triangles  are  two  by  two  in  perspective  m\< 
have  a  common  axis  of  collineation.  Show  that  the  poles  of  perspectiv 
are  col  linear. 

24.  Three  coi>lanar  triangles  are  two  by  two  in  perspective  an- 
have  a  connnon  pole  of  jjerspective.  Show  that  the  axes  of  collineatio 
are  concurrent. 

EXAMPLES  Ib. 

1.  Two  figures  in  plane  perspective  have  x  =  0  for  axis  of  coliinc 
tion.  A^  =  (2,  0) ;  A.,  =  (2-5,  2T)) ;  B^  =  (3,  0) ;  B.,  -  (1,  1)  are  pairs  ( 
corresponding  points.  Construct  points  corresponding  to  P^  —  (2,  3] 
Q2  =  (5)  -  4) ;  Ii"^  at  infinity  on  //  =  0  ;  J.."  at  infinity  on  .r  +  y  -  0.  Verif ; 
that  AiA.,,  B^  B.,,  P^P.,,  QiQ.,,  1^1,,  J^J..  all  pass  through  a  point. 

2.  The  pole  of  perspective  being  the  origin,  the  axis  of  collineatio 
the  line  ^  +  2  =  0  and  the  vanishing  line  of  the  figure  (jt^  being  .r-i 
construct  tlie  points  of  ^j  corresponding  to  (-  i,  4\  (-  1,  -  1),  (1,  -2 
(2,  3) ;  construct  also  the  points  of  01  corresponding  to  the  same  point 

3.  Given  the  pole  of  perspective  (3,  0),  the  axis  of  colHneation  j;  = 
and  the  pair  of  corresponding  lines  Uiiy^x)  and  a^i'ly^x)  construe 
by  tanj^ents  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  circle  x-  +  y-  =  4  of  th 
figure  01. 
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4.  Two  planes  Oj,  a,  cut  one  another  at  an  angle  of  60°,  On  the 
plane  liisecting  the  angle  of  120°  between  them  a  vertex  F  is  taken 
ilistmt  4  inches  from  tlicir  line  of  intersection. 

If  a  figure  in  a^  is  projected  from  Fon  to  a.  construct  the  vanishing 
lines  of  the  figure  in  a^  and  the  rabatted  projection.  If  the  axis  of 
iCoUineation  be  taken  for  axis  of  i/  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
from  /^upon  it  as  origin  and  if  the  positive  half  of  the  axis  of  x  be  the 
one  nearer  to  J',  fiml  the  points  in  a^  corresponding  to  (2,  0),  (5,  0), 
I  (3,  4)  in  oi. 

I  5.  A  pyramid  80  feet  high  stands  on  a  square  base  of  side  100  feet, 
the  sides  of  the  b;ise  running  X.  and  S.,  E.  and  W.  Draw  the  section  of 
this  pyramid  by  a  plane  at  ."JO'  to  the  horizontal  passing  through  a  line 
running  from  W.N.  W,  to  E.S.E.  through  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  pyramid, 
the  plane  rising  jis  one  moves  N. 

6.  A  right  circular  cone  of  semi-vertical  angle  60°  is  cut  by  a  plane 
making  an  angle  of  30"  with  its  axis  and  cutting  that  axis  at  a  distance 
of  3  inches  from  tlie  vertex.     Draw  tiie  curve  of  section. 

7.  A  horizontal  square  A  BCD  of  2"  side  is  projected  from  a  vertex 
17"  above  the  corner  A.  Draw  its  projections  upon  the  two  planes 
through  the  diagonal  BD  inclined  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  square. 

8.  A  convex  quadrilateral  ABCD  is  sucli  that  AB  =  4",  AD  =  5", 
CD  =  2  ",  CB  =  3",  AC=  5".  Find  the  pole  and  axis  of  collineation  which 
will  transform  ABCD  into  a  square  of  side  1"  and  draw  this  square. 

9.  The  axis  of  x  being  taken  as  vanishing  line,  construct  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  side  2  units  which  is  in  plane  perspective  with  the 
triangle  whose  vertices  are  (1,  2),  (2*.'),  2"5),  (3,  1);  and  construct  the  pole 
of  pei-spective  and  axis  of  collineation  for  this  case. 

10.  A  circular  cylinder  of  radius  2"  is  cut  by  a  plane  making  an 
angle  of  37°  with  its  axis.     Draw  the  section. 

11.  A  horizontal  circle  is  projected  on  to  a  vertical  plane  through 
its  centre  from  a  point  at  infinity  on  a  ray  inclined  at  4.0°  to  the  vertical 
and  such  that  tlie  vertical  plane  through  it  is  inclined  at  60°  to  the 
plane  of  projection. 

12.  The  entrance  of  a  skew  tunnel  is  in  the  shajjc  of  a  circular  arch ; 
the  horizontal  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  tunnel  makes  an  angle  of  15° 
with  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  arch  and  the  axis  itself  slopes 
upwards  at  30°.     Draw  the  section  of  this  tunnel  by  a  horizontiU  plane. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CROSS-RATIO;    PROJECTIVE   RANGES   AND    PENCILS. 

20.     Cross-ratio.     Let  A,,  B„  C,,  D^,  etc.  (Fig-  8)  be  a 
set  of  points  on  a  straight  line  Ui.     Let  them  be  projected  from 


Fig.  8. 

any  vertex    V  into   points   yL,  B,,  C,,  JJy,   ...,  upon    anotber 
straight  line  n.^. 

We  require  to  find  a  relation  between  the  mutual  distance's 
of  tlie  points  Ai,  Bi,  Cj,  l)i,  ...  which  will  not  be  altered  by 
projection. 
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Consider  first  tlie  ratio  of  two  segments. 

'^"r  =  VA, .  VB,  sin  A,  VB,  iVA,.  VD,  sin  .1 ,  VD, 

=  VBi  sin  A,  VB,  :  VD,  sin  A,  VD, . 

Note  carefully  that  the  above  equation  holds  whatever  the 
relative  positions  of  J,,  i/,,  7),  (the  signs  of  the  segments  being 
raken  into  account  as  explained  in  Art.  2),  provided  we  introduce 
I  corresponding  convention  as  to  the  sign  of  the  angles  AiVBi, 

In  like  manner 

A,B., :  A,D,  =  VB,  sin  .1,  VB^  :  VV,  sin  A,  VD.. 
:.  {A,  B, :  .1,  A)  -  (.1.^. :  A,D.;)  =  ( VB, :  VDO  ^  (  rB, :  TA). 

The  right  hand  side  of  the  above  equation  is  independent  of 
he  points  .1,,  A...  It  depends  only  on  the  bounding  rays 
VBiJl,,  VDiD.,.  We  may  therefore  replace  Ai  by  Ci,  A.,  by 
?.2  without  altering  the  value  of  the  left  hand  side.  We  have 
:hen 
(A.B, :  A,DO  -  (A,B, :  A.D,)  =  (C.B, :  (7,  A)  -  (C,B, :  (7,Z>,) 

A,B,.C,I),^A,B,.aD, 
'''  A,D^.C,B,     A,D,.C,B,' 

The  expression  -r-y^-/^  />'  is  termed  the  cross-ratio  or  the 

inharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points  ^i,  B,,  C-^,  A  taken  in  the 
^ven  order  and  is  denoted  by  tiie  symbol  {A,B,C\l)i}.  To 
'eraember  it,  note  that  the  numerator  is  obtained  by  writing 
lowu  the  four  jjoints  in  the  given  order  and  the  denominator  is 
)btained  from  the  numerator  by  interchanging  tlie  second  and 
ourth  elements.  We  have,  then,  from  the  last  written  equation 
he  theorem  : 

I  The  cross-ratio  of  any  four  collinear  points  is  unaltered  by 
projection. 

I  21.  Different  cross-ratios  of  four  points.  If  we  take 
he  points  .!,,  /^i,  t\,  J),  in  a  different  order,  we  obtain  in  general 
I  ditl'crent  cross-ratio.  Since  four  letters  may  be  written  down  in 
U  (iitVerent  orders,  we  should  expect  24  different  cross-ratios. 
it  will  now  be  shown  that  only  six  of  these  are  distinct. 
i  First  we  shall  prove  that  the  cross-ratio  of  four  points  is 
pnaltered  if  any  two  points  be  interchanged,  jirovideil  the 
emaining  two  be  also  interchanged.     Since  under  these  circum- 
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stances  the  first  point  Ai  must  necessarily  be  interchanged  ^vith 
some  other,  the  three  cases  to  be  considered  are  therefore  tlii^e 
where  Ai  is  interchanged  with  Bi,  Cx  and  Z>i  respectively,  ^^'e 
have  to  prove  that 

{A,B,C,D,]  =  {B,AJ\C,\  =  {C,D,AM^{D,C,B,A,], 
or,  writing  out  the  cross-ratios, 

A,B,.CyD,  _ B,A,.D,C,  ^  C,D,.A,B,  ^ D,C,.B,A, 
AJJ,.C,B,~  B,C,.D,Ax     C,B,.A,D,     D,A,.B,Ci 

equalities  which  are  obviously  true. 

It  follows  that  distinct  cross-ratios  can  be  derived  only  fi  iin 
those  permutations  in  which  ^4i  stands  first.  For,  if  we  have  .my 
permutation  in  which  J  i  does  not  stand  first,  it  may  be  convert  lmI 
into  a  permutation  in  which  ^i  does  stand  first  by  perniutim: 
Ax  with  the  leading  element  and  interchanging  tlie  remaining  twu 
elements,  and  this  wnthout  altering  the  cross-ratio. 

We  have  then  only  six  distinct  cross-ratios,  namely  those  in 
which  Ax  stands  first,  the  remaining  three  5,,  Cx,  Dx  being 
permuted  in  all  possible  ways. 

To  find  the  relation  among  these  ratios,  project  Ax  to  intiniry, 
that  is,  cut  the  four  rays  through  I"  by  a  straiglit  line  «a  (Fi.u-  '", 
parallel  to  VAx.     We  have  by  Art.  20 

[AxBxCxDx]  =  {A.rB,C,D,]  =  ^^f^^. 

^^  A,^B,     A,-D,  +  D,B,  _  ,       DsBs  _  , 

^"*  A.-nr        A,- 1),       -^'^A.-D,-   ' 

since  the  ratio  of  a  finite  to  an  infinite  segment  is  zero. 

.-.  {AxBxCxDx\--^^  =  K^^y  (1). 

Interchange  even  letters  D  and  B.     Tlien 

MiAc.yy.}=|§^=i ('^> 

Interchange  middle  letters  B  and  C, 

Sinn  n.     B,D,     D^B,     D,a+C,B, 

-l-lt-^-^ (^> 
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Interchange  in  (2)  the  middle  letters, 

{AAI)M  =  l-l=^~^  (4). 

Interchange  second  and  fourth  letters  in  (3), 

{A,D,B,C,\^-^ (5). 

Interchange  second  and  fourth  letters  in  (4), 

{A,BJ),C,]  =  ^^ (6). 

Tliese  give  the  six  distinct  cross-ratios  of  four  points. 

22.  Cross-ratio  of  four  rays.  From  Art.  20  it  follows 
that  all  transversals,  that  is,  all  straight  lines  which  cut  a  set  of 
four  rays  or  lines  through  a  point,  have  a  constant  cross-ratio. 
This  cross-ratio  is  therefore  a  property  of  the  set  of  four  rays  and 
is  called  the  cro.ss-ratio  of  the  four  rays. 

The  analytical  expression  for  the  cross-ratio  of  four  such  rays 
is  easily  written  down.     For 

A,B,.C,D,     AA.VB,     A  C,  YD, 
A,Dy .  CiB,  ~  A^i  FA  ■  A  C\  VB, 

_  VA, .  VB,  sin  A,  VB, .  VC, .  VD,  sin  C,  FA 
VAy .  VD,  sin  A,  VD, .  VC, .  VB,  sin  C,  VB, 
^sin^iFA-sinfiFA 
sin^.FA.siuC'iFi^,' 

the  signs  of  the  angles  being  attended  to;  Ai  VB^  being  measured 
by  the  rotation  (positive  counterclockwise)  which  brings  VA^ 
to  VB^. 

Since  four  concurrent  rays  project  into  four  concurrent  rays 
and  transversals  into  transversals,  it  follows  from  the  permanence 
of  cross-ratio  of  four  points  in  projection  that  the  cross-ratio  of 
four  rays  is  likewise  unaltered  by  ])rojection. 

The  cross-ratio  of  four  rays  dhcd  will  be  denoted  by  {abcd\. 
If  the  rays  be  OA,  OB,  OC,  01),  it  will  also  be  denoted  by 
0{AliCI)\. 

23.  Ranges  and  pencils.  A  range  is  a  set  of  points  on 
a  straight  line.  \jl<it  pencil,  or  shortly  ?i  pencil,  is  a  set  of  rays 
through  a  point  which  is  the  vertex  or  centre  of  the  pencil. 

Ranges  and  pencils  are  called  one-dimensional  elementary 
geometric  forms.     The  straight  line  containing  the  range  or  the 
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vertex  of  the  pencil  is  spoken  of  as  the  base  of  the  form :  the 
component  points  or  rays  are  spoken  of  as  its  elements. 

A  form  may  be  denoted  by  bracketing  a  number  oi'  i- 
elements,  thus  (.1 , By C\  D^)  denotes  a  range  of  which  A^,  B^,t\.  />, 
are  points.  More  fre(iuently  it  will  be  denoted  by  taking  a  typiral 
element  and  enclosing  it  in  square  brackets.  Thus  [jP]  is  a  raiiue 
of  which  the  point  F,  which  is  then  considered  variable,  is  tin' 
typical  element :  [;>]  is  a  pencil  of  which  j)  is  the  typical  ray.  iH 
0  [7-*]  is  a  pencil  with  vertex  0,  of  which  OP  is  the  typical  i,i\ . 
Often  when  no  confusion  is  likely  to  result,  a  form  will  lie 
denoted  simply  by  its  base,  thus  u  will  denote  a  range  on  the 
line  w,  U  a  jjcncil  w-hose  vertex  is  U. 

24.  Projective  ranges  and  pencils.  The  elements  of 
two  forms  may  be  made  to  correspond,  each  to  each.  When  the 
forms  are  of  the  same  type,  that  is,  when  both  are  ranges  or  bnth 
pencils,  they  are  said  to  be  projective  when  the  correspondcine 
can  be  established  by  means  of  a  finite  number  of  projective 
operations.  It  will  then  follow  from  Arts.  20,  22  that  projective 
ranges  and  pencils  are  also  equi-anharmonic,  that  is,  any  iuur 
elements  of  one  form  have  the  same  cross-ratio  as  the  fnur 
corresponding  elements  of  any  other  form  projective  with  the  tii  >t. 

An  important  particular  case  of  projective  ranges  and  pencils 
is  when  the  tw^o  ranges  are  sections  of  the  same  pencil  by  two 
different  transversals,  or  when  the  two  pencils  are  obtained  hy 
joining  up  the  points  of  the  same  range  to  two  different  vertices. 
In  the  first  case  the  joins  of  corresponding  points  of  the  iwn 
ranges  pass  through  a  fixed  point :  in  the  second  case  the  meets 
of  corresponding  rays  of  the  two  pencils  lie  on  a  fixed  line.  Two 
such  ranges  and  pencils  are  said  to  be  perspeetive  :  they  are 
clearly  particular  cases  of  figures  in  plane  or  in  space  perspective, 
and  are  therefore  projective. 

If  two  ranges  be  perspective  the  point  where  their  bases 
intersect  is  self-corres])onding,  and  if  two  coplanar  pencils  be 
perspective  the  ray  joining  the  two  vertices  is  self-corresponding. 

Similar  ranges  are  corresi)onding  ranges  in  which  corresponding 
segments  are  jiroportional. 

Equal  ranges  or  pencils  are  ranges  and  pencils  which  can  l)e 
superposed  so  that  corresjjonding  elements  coincide. 

Ecpial  i)encils  in  one  ])lane  are  said  to  be  directly,  or  oppositelji, 
e(pial  according  as  they  can,  or  cannot,  be  superposed  without 
being  turned  over. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  18)  that  congruent  and  similar 
figures  are  particular  cases  of  projective  figures,  it  follows  that 
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dinilar  ranges  are  projective  ami  also  that  equal  ranges  and  ec^ual 
pencils  are  projective. 

In  two  similar  ranges  the  points  at  infinity  correspond.  For 
^ince  Ai/ii  :A.,Ii.,~a  finite  ratio  A,  if  AiBi  is  infinite,  so  must 
A.,B.,  be  infinite.  Hence  if  ^i,  A.  be  points  at  a  fiuite  distance 
md  Bi  a  point  at  infinity,  B.,  is  at  infinity. 

Conversely  projective  ranges  in  which  the  points  at  infinity 

:orrespond  are  similar.      Let  AiBiC\Ii'',  A.BiC^L'^  be  corre- 

^onding  groups  of  four  points  of  two  such  ranges,  then,  since 

[he  cross-ratio  is  unaltered, 

A,B^.CJ,\A,B,.CJ,'' 

Ajr.G,B,      AJ.r.C^B,' 

CI''  Col.^ 

md  remembering  (Art.  21)  that  ^  '»  =  1  and    .""  l^-  1,  we  have 

A,B,X\B,  =  A.B.,:C.B., 

3r  the  ranges  are  similar. 

Projective  ranges  and  pencils  may  be  cohaml,  that  is,  a  pro- 
jective correspondence  can  be  established  between  points  of  the 
•<ame  line,  or  between  rays  passing  through  the  same  vertex.  In 
this  case  a  particular  point  of  the  base  has  a  different  signifi- 
cance, according  as  we  consider  it  to  belong  to  one  range,  or  to 
the  other :  similarly  a  particular  ray  through  the  vertex  has 
a  different  significance,  according  as  it  belongs  to  one  or  to  the 
other  of  the  two  i)encils.  Such  ranges  are  termed  coUinear  and 
such  pencils  concentric. 

Sections  of  two  projective  pencils  [y^i],  [p.^  by  transversals 
T,  w  are  projective. 

For  in  the  set  of  projections  which  transform  [;^,]  to  [/>>] 
let  a  line  «,  not  belonging  to  [p^  transform  into  ii,. 

The  range  ?<,  \_p^  is  projective  with  ii.  [p^. 

But  v[p^\  is  perspective  and  .".  projective  with  «i  [y>i],  and 
^\.P-^  is  perspective  and  .'.  projective  with  u-,[p-^. 

Hence  r[;'i]  is  projective  with  ?r[/>.2]. 

Similarly  if  [/-',],  [A]  be  two  projective  ranges,  0,  S  any  two 
vertices,  the  ])encils  0  [1\\  S[P.^  are  projective. 

For  in  the  set  of  projections  which  tran.sform  [/-•,]  to  [P.,]  let 
a  point  Ui  not  belonging  to  [/■'i]  transform  into  U.,. 

The  i)encil  l\  [l\]  is  projective  with  the  i>encil"  r\.[/\.]. 

But  0[Pi]  is  })erspective  ami  .'.  projective  with  6^,  [7^,],  and 
;<S[Pa]  is  perspective  and  .'.  projective  with  Ui[P.^. 
\      Hence  0  [P.^  is  projective  with  S[P.^. 
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25.     Two    cobasal   projective  forms  are  identical 
if  they  have  three  elements  self-corresponding. 

Consider  two  raii},fes.     Let  .1,  B,  C  be  the  self-corresponding 
points,  P^,  P2  any  two  corresponding  points. 
Then 


{ABCP,)  - 
AB.CP, 
AP, .  CB 

=  {ABGP,), 

AB.CP^ 

~AP,.CB' 

CP, 
AP\ 

CP, 
AP,' 

CA+AP, 

CA  +  AP, 

AP,  AP,      ' 

.-.  CA.AP,=  CA.AP,. 

CA  is  not  zero,  since  by  hypothesis  the  points  A,  B,  ('  are 
distinct,  .'.  JPi  =  JlPo  or  P,,  P..  are  coincident.  Hence  every 
point  is  self-corresponding  and  the  ranges  are  identical. 

Consider  now  two  concentric  pencils.  They  determine  on 
any  line  two  collinear  projective  ranges.  If  three  rays  of  the 
pencils  are  self-corresponding,  three  points  of  the  ranges  are  s(^lf- 
corresponding.  Therefore  every  point  of  the  ranges  is  self- 
corresponding  and  in  consequence  every  ray  of  the  pencils  i> 
self-corresponding. 

It  follows  that  two  distinct  cobasal  projective  forms  cannot 
have  more  than  two  self-corresponding  elements. 

26.  Construction  of  projective  ranges  and  pencils 
fVom  corresponding  triads. 

I.  Ranges.  If  the  given  ranges  are  in  different  planes,  or 
if  they  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  let  them  first  of  all  be 
projected  into  two  coplanar  non-collinear  ranges.  We  need! 
therefore  consider  only  the  problem  of  establishing  a  projective, 
correspondence  between  two  ranges  of  the  latter  type.  •  j; 

Let  Ui,  Uo  (Fig.  9)  be  the  two  ranges.  Let  ^1,,  P,,  C,  be  anyl 
three  given'points  of  ?/|,  A«,  B,,  Co  the  three  corresponding  points' 
of  u,.  Join  A1A2  and  on  it  take  any  two  points  /S',,  S..  Join 
SiBi,  S^B.  meeting  at  7^,  and  >S',r,,  S.C.-  meeting  at  C:,.  Let 
B3  C3 = th  meet  ^ , .  1 .  at  A  ■■ .  Then  .1 1 ,  /A ,  C\  are  perspective  wi tli 
A-„  B3,  Ca  fi-om  «S',  and  As,  /A,  Ci  in  turn  are  perspective  witli 
A,,  IL,  C,  from  S,. 

Take  now  P^  any  point  of  the  range  ?<,.  Project  P^  from  N, 
as  vertex  into  /-*;,  on  «.,  and  then  P.,  from  vertex  *V,  into  P.,  on  M^., 
The  ranges  [Pi],  [P2]  are  projective.    The  range  [P2]  is  therefore; 
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projective  witli  the  original  raiii^^c  i(..  and  lies  in  the  same  straiglit 
ine  witli  it.  But  these  two  collinear  ranges  have  clearly  .1,,,  B.,,  (J. 
'or  three  self-corresponding  points.  Hence  the  range  [/^,.]  is 
deutical  with  the  original  range  lu  and  the  construction  given 
connects  corresponding  points  of  the  two  ranges  u^ ,  u.. . 


I 


w^ 


V      \ 


jij 


II.  Pencils.  First  of  all,  if  the  two  pencils  are  not  already 
■oplanar  and  non-concentric,  project  them  into  pencils  which  are 
•oplanar  and  non-concentric.  We  shall  then  consider  the  two 
[tencils  to  be  of  tliis  type. 

Let  fJi,  IJo  (Fig.  10)  be  two  such  pencils.  Let  «,,  ^,,  c,  be  any 
three  given  rays  of  lli  coiTCSponding  to  a.,,  b^,  c,  of  C,.  Through 
\iia,  (=  A)  draw  any  two  transversals  Si,  Sa  meeting  ^i,  Ci  at 
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Bi,  Ci  and  h^,  Co  at  J^o,  ^2  respectively.  Let  BiBo,  Cj  C^  meet  S; 
ZZs.  Let  U3A,  UaBi,  (7:iCi  be  an,  63,  Cg.  Tlie  sets  of  rays  rt,iiC,' 
as^sCa  are  perspective  and  so  are  fhhjCs,  a^b-iC-i.  If  j)^  be  any  ra 
of  Ml  (not  shown  in  the  hgure)  meeting  s-^  at  P,,  join  UzPi=i 
meeting  Sn  at  i-'a  and  join  UJ^.-jy^-  The  pencils  [;>,],  [/>.2]  ar^ 
projective.  Hence  [/>..]  and  the  original  pencil  Uo  are  projectiv 
and  have  three  self-corresponding  rays  a^,  b^,  c^.  They  ar 
therefore  identical,  and  the  given  construction  connects  all  coirCi 
sponding  rays  of  the  two  original  pencils. 


Fig.  10. 


It  follows  from  the  above  constructions: 

(a)     That    the    relation    between    two   projective   forms 
entirely   determined   as   soon   as   three   corresponding   pairs  ( 
elements  are  given. 

(A)     That  a  projective  relation  between  two  like  forms  en 
always  be  established  in  which  three  arbitrary  elements  «it  ni 
shall  correspond  to  three  arbitrary  elements  of  the  other,  wliirh 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  groups  of  three  elements  ai. 
always  projective. 

(c)     That  a  projective  relation  between  two  like  forms  en' 
always  be  established  in  which  any  four  elements  of  the  oi 
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)iTespond  to  four  elements  of  the  other  having  the  same  cross- 
itio. 

For  let  A„  B^C,,  D,;  A.,  B,,  C,,  D,  be  two  sets  of  four 
lints  of  ranges  «i,  n.2.     Let  the  projective  relation  which  trans- 
irms  .li,  Bi,  C\  into  A.,  B.,  C^  transform  A  into  D!.     Tlieu 
{A,B,C,D,]  =  {A,B,aD.^  =  {A,B,C,D.;] 

ul  from  the  last  equality  it  follows  as  in  Art.  25  that  D.y  =  D^. 
corrosjjonding  proof  holds  for  pencils. 

The  above  constructions  fail  if  in  Fig.  9  ^li  =  A^,  or  in  Fig.  10 
i  =  ffo,  that  is,  if  the  two  given  forms  have  one  element  self- 
)rresp()nding.  The  line  A^A.  and  the  point  i(ia-,  are  then 
ideterminate.  In  such  a  case  the  point  A{=Ai  =  Jo)  must  be 
le  meet  of  the  bases  and  the  ray  a  (=  «i  =  a.2)  must  be  the  join  of 
10  vertices.  A  simpler  construction  can  then  be  given.  For  let 
i/y,.  meet  C^C.  at  V,  then  ABiCi  and  ABoC,  are  perspective 
oui  V.  Similarly  if  the  join  of  hib.,  CiC,  be  v,  abiCi,  ab.c,  are 
?rspective,  corresponding  rays  meeting  on  v.  The  two  given 
inges  or  pencils  are  then  perspective  and  we  have  the  important 
suit  : 

If  two  projective  ranges  or  flat  pencils,  which  are  not  cobasal, 
ive  a  self-corresponding  element,  they  are  perspective. 

27.  Harmonic  forms.  Since  any  three  collinear  points 
ay  be  projected  into  any  three  other  points,  three  points  A,B,C 
1  a  line  c'  (Fig.  11)  may  be  projected  into  the  same  points  with 
-0  of  them,  say  A  and  C,  interchanged. 

,  To  effect  this,  draw  any  line  a'  through  B  and  from  any 
i-rtex  <S in  the  plane  (I'c  project  ^-1,  B,  0  upon  a  as  A',  B,  C".  Let 
•yC,  A  C)  =  T.  Then  if  we  project  A\  B,  C  from  T  upon  c,  they 
loject  into  C,  B,  A.  Tlie  double  operation  lias  therefore  inter- 
langed  .1  and  C. 

The  two  triads  ABC,  CBA  define  two  projective  collinear 
^nges  on  r.  These  two  ranges  have  already  a  self-corresponding 
i>int  li.  They  have  therefore  at  most  one  other  point  D  which 
irresponds  to  itself. 

I  This  point  D  is  the  point  where  ST  meets  c.     For  if  >ST 
cet  a  at  D',  D  projects  from  »S'  on  a  into  D'  and  D'  projects 
lick  from  T  on  c  into  D. 
■  Hence  {ABCD\  =  {CBAD\ 

i;d  D  is  the  oidy  point  satisfying  this  condition. 
,  When  four  points  are  such  that  they  are   projective  with 
temselves,  two  of  them  being  interchanged,  they  are  said  to  be 
F.  3 
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harmonic,  or  to  form  a  harmonic  range,  and  the  two  which  arc 
intorclianged  are  said  to  be  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard 
to  tlie  other  two. 

By  Art.  21,  interchanging  both  A  and  C,  B  and  D 
{CBAD}  =  {ADCB}. 

Hence  {ADCB}  =  {ABCD}: 

It  follows  from  (c)  of  Art.  26  that  \i  A,  B,  C,  D  can  be 
projected  into  C,  B,A,  D,  they  can  be  projected  into  A,  D,  C,  B. 


Fig.  11. 

So  that  if  ^,  C  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  B,  D,  so  are  B^ . 
witli  regard  to  A,  G. 

If  we  join  the  points  of  a  harmonic  range  to  a  point  outsu! 
the  range,  we  obtain  a  pencil  of  fonr  rays  possessing  the  sar 
property,  namely  that  it  is  projective  with  itself,  two  rays  beii 
interchanged.  The  interchangeable  rays  are  termed  conjuga' 
and  the  pencil  is  termed  a  harmonic  pencil. 

28.     Cross-ratio  of  four  harmonic  elements.     L 
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\  be  the  cross-ratio  of  four  harmonic  elements,  say  four  i)oints 
A,  B,  C,  I)  of  a  range. 

If  {ABCD\  =  A,  tlien  by  Art.  21  {ADCB}  =  ^  =  [CBAD]. 

A 

Hence  ^-  \j    or  A     +1. 

I  A 

Now  if  X  were  +  1,  we  should  have 
AB.CD  =  AD.CB 

=  (AB+BC+CI))CB, 
A  B  {BC  +  CD)  =  (BC  +  CD)  CB, 
(AB+BC)(BC+CD)  =  0, 
AC.BD  =  0. 
That  is,  either  C  and  A,  or  B  and  D  coincide.     But  this  is 
lot  the  case,   by  hypothesis.      Hence   the   cross-i'atio   of  four 
larmouic  elements,  in  which  conjugate  elements  are  not  coinci- 
lent,  is  -  1. 

The  cross-ratio  of  a  harmonic  pencil  is  also  -  1,  since  such 
ii  pencil  stands  on  a  harmonic  range. 

t  It  follows  at  once  that  every  transversal  cuts  a  harmonic  pencil 
n  a  harmonic  range  and  also  that  four  harmonic  elements  are 
Iiecessarily  projective  with  four  other  harmonic  elements,  since  the 
wo  sets  have  the  same  cross-ratio. 

The    relation    {ABCD\  -  -  I    can   be   put   into   two   other 
jiifiFerent  forms,  which  are  of  great  importance. 
1     We  have  AB .  CD  + AD .  CB  =  0, 

!e.  AB(CA+AD)  +  ADiCA  +  AB)  =  0; 

jr  AB.AC+AD.AC:^2.AB.AD, 

|nd  dividing  by  ^^.  ACAD 

1  1  2 

AB^ AD~ AC 
To  get  the  other  form,  let  0  be  the  point  midway  between  two 
mjugates,  say  A  and  C.     Substituting  into  the  relation 

AB.CD  +  AD.CB  =  (), 
ehave 

(^1 0  +  OB)  (CO  +  OD)  +  (A0+  OD)  {CO  +  OB)  =  0, 
2.  AC  CO  +  {OB  +  OD)  {A0+C0)  +  2.0B.  0D  =  {). 
But  A0=0C=-C0,    :.AO+C0  =  0, 

.:  0B.0D  =  -A0.C0^0A\ 

3—2 
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When  \ABC1)\  =  -\,  AB:  AD  =  -CB:  CD,  ox  the  points  A 
and  C  divide  BD  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  ratio. 
Hence  by  Euclid  vi.  3  the  two  bisectors  of  the  angles  formed  by  a 
pair  of  straight  lines  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to 
the  two  given  lines. 

Conversely  if,  in  a  harmonic  pencil,  one  pair  of  conjugate 
lines  are  at  riglit  angles,  they  bisect  the  angles  formed  by  the 
other  pair.  For  let  a,  c  be  at  right  angles.  Then  if  b,  d  be  not 
equally  inclined  to  a,  c  let  b,  d'  be  equally  inclined  to  a,  c :  then 
{a,  b,  f,  c?'}  =  -  1  =  {a,  b,  c,  d},  .'.  d^d',  that  is  b,  d  are  equally 
inclined  to  a,  c. 

If  one  of  the  points  of  a  harmonic  range  be  at  infinity  its  con- 
jugate is  midway  between  the  other  two.  For,  let  ^4°°  be  this 
point,  then 

A'^B.CD  ^__i 

A'^D.CB         '    ^^'    CB~     ^' 
that  is  BC=  CD  or  C  bisects  BD. 

\i  B=  D,  or  C  =  A,  the  definition  of  Art.  27  apparently  leads 
to  an  indeterminate  result.     Let  us  agree  that  the  equation 

AB.CD  +  AD.CB^O 
shall  hold  in  all  cases.     If  we  now  put  D  =  B,  we  have 

2AB.  CB^O. 

Hence  either  Ji^  =  0  or  CB  =  0,  that  is,  either  A  or  C  coincides' 
with  B  and  D.  That  the  same  result  holds  for  pencils  is  easily 
seen  on  cutting  by  a  transversal. 

29.  Harmonic  properties  of  the  complete  quad- 
rilateral and  quadrangle.  A  conqilete  (puulrilateral  is  tlie 
figure  formed  by  four  straight  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  called  its  sides.  It 
has  six  vertices  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd  formed  by  taking  moet>  nt 
sides  in  pairs.  The  three  pairs  of  vertices  ab,  cd;  (ic,  bd;  («L  I" 
such  that  the  two  in  each  pair  do  not  lie  on  a  common  side  art 
termed  o])posite  vertices ;  the  three  lines  joining  them  are  called  i  Ik 
diagonals  of  the  (^uadrilateml.  The  triangle  formed  by  them  i- 
the  diagonal  triangle  of  the  quadrilateral. 

A  conqjlete  quadrangle  is  the  figure  formed  by  four  point>  .1 
B,  C,  J)  called  its  vertices.  It  has  six  sides  AB,  AC,  AD,  lie 
BD,  CD  formed  by  taking  joins  of  vertices  in  pairs.  The  tlnn 
pairs  of  sides  AB,  CD;  AC,  BJ)\  AD,  BC  such  that  the  twi 
in  each  pair  do  not  pass  through  a  connnon  vertex  are  teniuN 
opposite  sides.     Their  three  meets  are  called  the  diagonal  pdint 
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of  the  qnailraiinlo.     The  triangle  fornied  hy  thoni  is  the  diagonal 
triangle. 

The  harmonic  proi)erties  of  the  complete  (juadrilateral  and 
quadrangle  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  two  vertices  of  a  complete  (luadrilateral  on  any 
diagonal  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two 
vertices  of  the  diagonal  triangle  on  that  diagonal. 

II.  The  two  sides  of  a  com])lete  ({uadrangle  through  a 
diagonal  point  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  diagonal  triangle  through  that  diagonal  point. 

To  prove  these  results,  refer  to  Fig.  11.  Here  .1.1',  A'C,  CC, 
C'A  are  the  four  sides  of  a  complete  quadrilateral,  of  which  A'C, 
AC,  »S7'  are  the  three  diagonals.  The  diagonal  AC  is  divided 
harmonically  at  /?  and  I)  (Art.  27).  But  B  and  D  are  the 
points  where  AC  is  met  by  the  other  two  diagonals.  The  result 
for  the  other  diagonals  follows  by  symmetry. 

Again  A,  C,  C,  A'  are  the  four  vertices  of  a  complete  quad- 
rangle, of  which  S,  B,  T  are  the  three  diagonal  points.  The  two 
sides  through  S,  SA  and  >SC,  are  harmonically  conjugate  with 
regard  to  SB  and  SD  (since  .1,  C  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  reganl  to  B,  D).  But  SB,  SI)  are  the  two  sides  of  the 
diagonal  triangle  through  S. 

Krom  the  above  properties  we  obtain  the  following  construc- 
tions for  the  element  harmonically  conjugate  to  a  given  element 
with  regard  to  two  given  elements. 

'        I.     Through  the  point  B,  to  which  a  conjugate  is  required 

'  with  regard  to  A  and  C,  draw  any  line  and  on  it  take  any  two 
points  A',  C  (Fig.  11).     Join  .Ll',  CC  meeting  at  S,  AC,  A'C 

,  meeting  at  T.     TS  meets   the  original   line  in   the  point  1) 

'.  reipiired. 

II.  On  the  ray  SB  =  b,  to  which  a  conjugate  is  required  with 
regard  to  *S'^  =  a,  SC  =  c,  take  any  ])oint  B,  and  through  it  draw 

I  any  two  lines  a',  c'.     Let  s=  join  of  aa',  cc',  t  =  join  of  (ir,  etc. 

\  The  join  of  ts  (=  T)  to  the  vertex  S  gives  the  ray  d  required. 
In   the  above  cases   it   is   often   said   that   D  is   a   fourth 

,  harmonic  to  A,  B,  C  and  d  a  fourth  harmonic  to  a,  b,  c,  respec- 
tively. 

30.  Cross-axis  and  cross-centre  of  coplanar  pro- 
jective ranges  and  pencils.  If  in  constructinn  1  of  Art. 
120  (Fig.  •))  Si  be  taken  at  A-,  and  S-,  at  ^1,  we  obtiiin  an  inter- 
i  mediate  range  u^  perspective  with  //,  from  A.,  and  with  ii.  from  .1,. 
To  construct  by  means  of  it^  the  points  which  correspond  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  Ui,  ii.,.      Let  this  point  considered 
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as  a  poiut  of  Ui  be  called  £/, ,  and  considered  as  a  point  of  lu  be 
called  V,. 

AoUi  meets  u^  at  U^;  AiUt  meets  u.^  at  U...  But  A.,Ui  is 
itself  u-i.  Therefore  1/4=  U.  =  u.,Ui.  In  like  manner  Vi  =  UiUi. 
Now  the  projective  relation  between  the  ranges  being  given, 
Ui,  F]  are  fixed  points  and  therefore  Ui  ~  U.,  V^  is  a  fixed  line. 
AiBiCi,  A^BoCi  may  be  any  corresponding  triads  whatever  of  the 
given  ranges. 

It  follows  that  if -fli.l..,  B^Bi  be  any  two  pairs  of  correspond- 
ing i)oiMts  of  two  projective  ranges  the  meet  of  cross-joins 
{AiB-i,  A.>B])  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line.  This  straight  line  may 
be  termed  the  cross-axis  of  the  two  projective  ranges. 

Similarly  if  in  construction  II  of  Art.  26  (Fig.  10)  s^  be 
taken  coincident  with  «_>  and  s.2  with  «],  the  vertex  of  the  inter- 
mediate pencil  is  a  point  U4.  If  we  now  consider  UiUi  and  treat 
it  as  a  ray  Uy  of  the  pencil  Ui,  it  meets  a.,  at  Uo,  .'.  U^U><  =  Ui. 
But  the  pencils  U^,  U.2  being  perspective,  UiUo  is  self-corre- 
sponding, hence  UJJ.^u..  Similarly  if  U-iUi  =  i\,  U^U^  ',. 
Hence  U^  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  rays  corresponding  w 
UiUn;  Ui  is  therefore  a  fixed  point.  (hb-iCi,  (uh-x-,  are  any  cuno 
spending  triads.  Hence  if  ai^^,  hih.,  be  any  two  pairs  of  coirc- 
sponding  points  of  two  projective  pencils  the  join  of  cross-nn'  t> 
{aib-2,  a.,bi)  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  This  fixed  point  m  ly 
be  termed  the  cross-centre  of  the  two  projective  pencils. 

If  the  ranges  (or  pencils)  in  the  above  theorems  be  pers] Mo- 
tive the  reasoning  employed  fails,  for  then  WjW.,  (Fig.  9)  jukI 
U1U2  (Fig.  10)  are  self-corresponding.  Therefore  U.,  Vi  (Fig.  9) 
and  «2,  'Vi  (Fig.  10)  are  coincident,  and  all  we  have  proved  is  that 
M4  passes  through  o?ie  fixed  point,  viz.  the  intersection  of  tlu' 
ranges,  and  that  Ui  lies  on  one  fixed  line,  viz.  the  join  of  tin' 
vertices  of  the  i)encils. 

In  the  case  of  perspective  ranges  and  pencils,  however,  a 
direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  cross-axis  and  cross-centre  is  easily 
given  as  follows : 

I.  For  ranges.  Let  0  be  the  pole  of  perspective,  *V  the  inter- 
section of  the  ranges,  AiA.,  ByB.,  two  corresi)(>nding  ])airs.  Then 
AiA-.B.Hx  are  vertices  of  a  complete  ([uadrangle  of  which  0,  S, 
{AjBi,  AJi])  are  diagonal  points.  Hence,  by  the  harmcnic 
property  of  the  com])lete  quadrangle,  SO  and  the  line  joining;  > 
to  {AJi.,,  A.Jii)  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the 
bases  of  the  two  ranges.  But  SO  and  these  bases  are  fixed  lines. 
Hence  the  line  joining  S  to  (^1 ,  II,,  A ..  /A)  is  a  fixed  line.  There- 
fore {AiB.,  A. Hi)  lies  on  a  fixed  line,  which  is  the  cross-axis. 
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II.  For  pencils.  Let  a-  be  the  axis  of  collineation,  5  the  join 
of  the  vertices,  «,«...,  bih-<  two  corresponding  pairs.  Then  aiaM^bi 
are  sides  of  a  complete  ({uadrilateral  of  which  (ajji,  ((J>-.),  (uiO-^, 
bibi),  {fi\b-2,  ((J>i),  i.e.  .>f,  .r  and  {dih.,,  a.Jji),  are  the  diagonals. 
Uxi^i  is  harmonically  divided  by  x  and  (a-^b.,,  aJ)^).  But  x  meets 
UxU;,  at  a  tixed  jioint :  U^,  U-,  are  themselves  fixed.  Hence  the 
fourth  harmonic  is  also  tixed  and  {a^b..,  a.,bi)  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  on  s.     This  is  the  cross-centre. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  the  following  two 
theorems  on  the  triangle,  which  are  of  importance. 

31.  Ceva's  theorem.  If  the  straight  lines  joining  the 
vertices  .1 ,  B,  C  of  a  triangle  to  a  point  0  of  its  plane  meet  the 
opposite  sides  at  F,  Q,  B,  then 

BP    CQ    AB^ 
PC  QABB     "^ 


Fig.  12. 

Through  0  draw  a  line  L3IN'  (Fig.  12)  parallel  to  BC,  meet- 
ing BC  at  r,  CA  at  M,  AB  at  N.  Then  the  ranges  (BPL'^C), 
(QAMC)  are  perspective  from  0.     Hence 

BP.rC     BP     QA.3IC 

BC.L^P     BC~  qC.MA ^^^• 

Similarly  {CPVB\  (BANS)  are  perspective  from  0.     Hence 

CP.L'B     CP     RA.NB  . 

(2;. 


CB. 

L-^P 

CB 

Bh 

.NA 

Dividing 

(1)  by  (2), 
BP     QA 
PC     CQ 

CM 
MA' 

RB 
AB' 

AN 
NB' 
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BP    CQ^   AR    CM   AN 
^^  PC  QAJiB~3IA-  NB~^' 

since  3IN  being  parallel  to  BC,  AN  :  NB  =  AM  :  MC. 

Note  carefully  that  in  the  above  the  segments  have  to  b( 
taken  with  proper  sign.  The  ])0sitive  sense  on  each  side  of  tin 
triangle  may  be  arbitrarily  selected.  It  is  usual  to  take  it  S( 
that  if  we  go  round  the  triangle  keeping  the  area  on  our  left 
we  are  moving  in  the  positive  sense  throughout. 

32.  Menelaus'  Theorem.  If  any  straight  line  meei 
the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle  at  P,  Q,  R  respectively 
,,  BP    CQ_   AR       .. 

tnen  PCQARB'     ^^ 

A 


Through  Q  (Fig.  13)  draw  a  parallel  to  BC  meeting  AB  at  T 
and  BC  at  ^S'"". 

{BPCS"),  (BRAT)  are  perspective  from  Q. 
.   BP.CS"     BR.AT        BP  AR     AT^AQ 
•  •  BS'' .  CP     BT.AR'  ^^  CP  •  BR     BT     CQ  ' 
since  TQ  is  parallel  to  BC. 
•     „  BP    CQ    AR       , 

Hence  CP' AQ/ BR^"-^' 

or,  reversing  the  signs  of  the  three  denominators, 
BP    CQ^   AR 
PC • QA    RB 
The  theorems  converse  to  those  of  Ceva  and  Menelaus  a 
easily  proved  and  are  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 
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EXAMPLES    II  A. 


1.  Show  tluit  the  six  cross-ratios  of  four  iioints  may  be  expressed 
1  the  form 

siii'-^,  cos-^,  cosec-^,  sec-^,  -tan'-^,  -cot-'^. 

2.  Find  all  the  cross-ratios  of  four  harmonic  points. 

3.  Prove  that  if  /j,  J.  be  the  vanishing  points  of  two  projective 
angcs,  P,,  P..  any  pair  of  corresponding  points.,  then 

/i  Pi .  J.  P.,  =  constant. 

4.  Give  a  geometrical  construction  connecting  the  points  of  two 
Tojectivc  ranges  when  the  vanishing  points  of  the  ranges  and  a  pair  of 
orresponding  points  are  given. 

5.  Two  similar  coplanar  ranges  have  a  self-corresponding  point. 
Ihow  that  the  lines  joining  their  corresponding  points  are  all  parallel. 

6.  If  two  similar  ranges  lie  on  parallel  lines,  the  joins  of  corre- 
pondiug  points  pass  through  a  fixed  point. 

7.  Through  the  points  of  one  of  two  coplanar  similar  ranges  lines 
re  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  direction  in  the  plane  and  through  the 
orresponding  points  of  the  other  range  lines  arc  drawn  parallel  to 
nother  given  direction  in  the  plane.  Show  that  the  intersections  of 
orresponding  lines  lie  on  a  fixed  straight  line. 

[The  points  at  infinity  correspond.  Take  vertices  S^,  S.,  of  Art.  26 
n  line  at  infinity  and  result  follows.] 

8.  All  the  vertices  but  one  of  a  polygon  lie  on  fixed  lines,  while  its 
ides  are  parallel  to  fixed  directions.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  last 
ertex  is  a  straight  line. 

!».  Two  collinear  projective  ranges  are  given  by  two  corresponding 
riads  A^D^G^y  A.,B.,C...  Give  completely  a  geometrical  construction 
I)  find  the  point  P.,  of  the  second  range  corresponding  to  a  given  point 
■»!  of  the  first. 

10.  Two  concentric  projective  i)encils  are  given  by  two  corresponding 
riads  afi^c^^  't<h>c,.  Give  completely  a  geometrical  construction  to 
nd  tlie  ray  p-.  of  the  second  pencil  corresponding  to  a  given  ray  p^  of 
he  first. 

11.  Two  concentric  pencils  are  fipjwsitcli/  equal.  Show  that  the 
wo  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  any  two  corresponding  rays  are  self- 
orrcspoiiding. 
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12.  A,  B  are  two  fixed  points  :  Pj,  P.,  are  liarmonically  conjugate 
with  ref?ard  to  A,  B.  Show  that  the  ranges  [/^i],  \_P-?\  are  projective  am 
find  a  geometrical  construction  by  projections  to  pass  from  one  to  th 
other.     What  are  the  correspondents  of  the  points  A,  B] 

13.  Show  that  if  {APBQ}  =  {AP'BQ'},  then  {APBP}  =  {AQBQ'} 
Deduce  that  if  A,  B  are  self-corresponding  elements  of  two  coUinea 
projective  ranges,  any  two  corresponding  points  determine  with  A,  1 
a  constant  cross-ratio. 

14.  Prove  that  if 

{A,B,C,P,]^{A.B.C.,P.?f 
{A,B,C,Q,]^{AoB,C,Q,} 
{A,B,C,R,]^{AoB-iC2R2} 
{A,B,C\S,]={A.,B.C2S2] 
then  {Pi  Q,  R,  S,]  -  [P.,  Q->  Ro  S^) . 

15.  Prove  that  if  tw'o  corresponding  ranges  be  such  that  any  1 
elements  of  one  have  the  same  cross-ratio  as  the  corresponding  fou 
elements  of  the  other  they  are  projective. 

16.  If  EFG  be  the   diagonal  triangle  of  a  comiilete  quadrangll 
A  BCD  and  the  sides  of  EFG  meet  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
/,  J,  K,  Z,  M,  N,  show  that  /,  J,  A',  L,  M,  N  are  the  six  vertice 
of  a  complete  quadrilateral  having  for  its  diagonal  triangle  EFG. 

17.  If  efg  be  the  diagonal  triangle  of  a  complete  quadrilatera 
abed  and  the  vertices  of  c/g  be  joined  to  the  vertices  of  the  quadri 
lateral  by  lines  /,  /,  k,  I,  m,  v,  show  that  /, ./,  k,  I,  m,  n  are  the  six  side 
of  a  complete  quadrangle  having  efg  for  its  diagonal  triangle. 

18.  Given  the  cross-axis  of  two  lu'ojective  ranges  and  a  pair  c 
corresponding  points,  show  how  to  construct  the  point  of  one  rangi 
corresponding  to  a  given  point  of  the  other.  In  particular  construe 
the  vanishing  points. 

19.  Given  the  cross-centre  of  two  projective  pencils  and  a  pair  ( 
corresponding  rays,  find  a  construction  for  the  ray  of  one  pencil  corre 
spending  to  a  given  ray  of  the  other. 

20.  A  ray  througii  a  fixed  point  0  cuts  a  line  ii  at  P,  and  the  lin 
at  infinity  at  P-i^.  Pj,  P/  then  describe  j)rojective  ranges  on  u  an 
on  the  line  at  infinity  respectively.  Show  that  the  cross-axis  of  thes 
two  ranges  is  a  parallel  to  ii  at  a  distance  from  ?<  equal  to  the  distanc 
of  0  from  u. 

21.  The  arms  OP,  OQ  of  an  angle  of  fixed  magnitude  which  niovt 
in  one  i)lane  about  its  fixed  vertex  <>  iMtersect  two  given  straight  lint 
at  P  and  Q  respectively.     Show  that  the  ranges  [/'],  [(.^J  are  projectiv 
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22.  If  ill  Ex.  '21  one  of  the  given  straight  lines  is  the  line  at  infinity, 
construct  the  cross-axis  of  the  ranges  [P],  [Q^^]. 

23.  Through  a  point  Oa  ray  OPQ  is  drawn  meeting  two  fixed  lines 
.t  /*,  Q.  If  li  be  harmonically  conjugate  to  0  with  regard  to  P,  Q 
)rove  that  the  locus  of  li  is  a  straight  line. 

24.  A,  B  are  two  fixed  points,  a  a  fixed  line.  If/*  be  any  point  of 
(  and  p  be  harmonically  conjugate  to  ii  with  regard  to  PA,  PB,  show 
.hatp  pivsses  througii  a  fixed  point. 

25.  If  the  vertices  of  a  polygon  lie  on  fixed  concurrent  lines  while 
ill  tiie  sides  but  one  pass  through  fixed  points,  the  last  side  also 
)asses  through  a  fixed  point. 

26.  If  the  sides  of  a  polygon  pass  through  fixed  collinear  points, 
ivhile  all  the  vertices  but  one  move  on  fixed  straight  lines,  the  locus  of 
:he  last  reniaining  vertex  is  a  straight  line. 

27.  Prove  the  converse  of  Menelaus'  and  Ceva's  Theorems. 
[Exs.  28—36  follow  from  the  theorems  of  Menelaus  and  Ceva.] 

28.  Prove  that  the  three  medians  of  a  triangle  meet  at  a  point. 

29.  Prove  that  the  three  perpendiculars  from  the  vertices  of  a 
triangle  on  the  opposite  sides  meet  at  a  point. 

30.  If  ABC  be  a  triangle,  D  the  mid-point  of  BC,  and  MAD'  be  a 
line  making  with  AB,  ^6' the  same  angles  that  the  median  AD  makes 
with  A(\  AB,  then  AD  is  called  the  ayminedhin  through  A.  Siiow  that 
the  three  symmedians  meet  at  a  point. 

31.  Apply  Menelaus'  Tlieorem  to  prove  Desargues'  Theorem  that  if 
ABC,  A'B'C"  be  two  coplanar  triangles  such  that  A  A',  BB',  CC  are 
concurrent,  tiien  aa',  hh\  cc'  are  collinear  and  conversely. 

32.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  O  any  point  in  its  plane.  If  OA  meet  BG 
at  P,  OB  meet  CA  at  Q,  OCnieet  AB  at  II,  and  if  P'  be  the  harmonic 
conjugate  of  /'  with  regard  to  BC,  Q'  the  harmonic  conjugate  of  Q  with 
regard  to  ('A,  II'  tiie  harmonic  conjugate  of  R  with  regard  to  AB,  show 
that  P',  Q',  li'  are  collinear. 

33.  In  Ex.  32  prove  that  the  middle  points  of  PP',  QQ',  RR'  are 
collinear.  Hence  prove  that  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals  of  a 
qua<lrilatenil  are  collinear. 

34.  The  vertices  of  a  triangle  are  joined  to  the  points  of  cont;ict  of 
tiie  opposite  sides  with  one  of  the  escribed  circles.  Show  that  the  lines 
thus  formed  are  concurrent. 
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35.  Pairs  of  points  P  and  P',  Q  and  Q,  R  and  R'  are  taken  on  the 
sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle,  such  that  AP  and  AP',  BQ  and  BQ^, 
CR  and  CR'  are  e<iiially  inclined  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  A,  B,  G. 
Prove  that  if  AP,  BQ,  CR  are  concurrent,  then  so  also  are  AP',  BQ\ 
CR'. 

36.  Pairs  of  points  P  and  P',  Q  and  Q' ,  R  and  R'  are  taken  on  the 
sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle  and  equidistant  from  their  njid-poiuts. 
Show  that  \f  AP,  BQ,  CR  are  concurrent,  then  so  also  are  AP',  BQ', 
CR. 


EXAMPLES  II  B. 

1.  A^BjC^D^,  AoBJJ.^^  are  given  by  distances  from  a  fixed  origin  0 
equal  to  2,  1,  -  3,  4  ;  - 1,  5,  2  respectively. 

Construct  geometrically  a  point  D^  such  that 
{A.,B.fi.J).^  =  {A^B^C^D,} 
and  verify  your  result  by  calculation. 

2.  0  =  {\,  0);  0'  =  (-l,  0);  A  =  {2,  3);  B  =  {%  2-5);  C=(--5,  1); 
D  =  (0,  4).     Construct  a  ray  O'D'  such  that  0  {A  BCD}  =  0'  {A  BCD'} . 

3.  Construct  the  locus  of  cross-joins  of  the  ranges  defined  by  the 
triads  (0,  0),  (0,  2),  (0,  1) ;  (I,  0),  (0,  0\  (3,  0)  respectively,  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates being  inclined  at  75°.  Hence  construct  any  pair  of  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  ranges  and  the  envelope  of  the  joins  of  such 
points. 

4.  A,  B,  Care  three  points  of  a  .straight  line,  AB  =  2,  BC=\.  Con- 
struct points  P,  Q,  R  which  shall  be  harmonically  conjugate  to  A  with 
respect  to  BC,  B  with  respect  to  CA,  C  with  respect  to  AB. 

5.  Construct  a  ray  OD  harmonically  conjugate  to  OB  with  regard 
to  OA,  OC  where  tlie  angles  AOB,  BOC arc  30°  and  15°  resi)ectively. 

6.  Using  the  ruler  only,  draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  P  and 
the  inaccessible  meet  Q  of  two  straight  lines  a,  b. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PROJECTIVE    IMlOrERTIES   OF   THE   CONIC. 

33.  Definition  of  the  Conic.  A  conic  section  or  conic 
tlic  projection  of  a  circle,  or  the  plane  section  of  a  cone  (right 
obli(ine)  on  a  circular  ba.se. 

Since  in  general  a  straight  line  meets  a  circle  in  two  points, 
e  .same  is  true  of  a  conic,  because  properties  of  incidence  are 
laltered  by  projection :  and  since  from  any  point  two  tangents 
n  in  general  be  drawn  to  a  circle,  the  .same  holds  for  the  conic 
ice  properties  of  tangency  are  unaltered  by  projection. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  that  any  property  of  the  circle 
lich  is  i)rojective,  i.e.  unaltered  by  projection,  can  be  trans- 
n-ed  at  once  to  the  conic. 

34.  Types  of  Conic.  There  are  three  types  of  conic, 
cording  as  in  the  original  figure  the  vanishing  line  cuts  the 
rcle  in  two  real  distinct  points,  or  in  two  real  coincident  points 
e.  touches  it)  or  does  not  cut  it  in  real  points. 

In  the  first  case  there  are  two  distinct  points  at  infinity  on 
e  conic,  namely  the  points  I.,^,  J^  corres])onding  to  the  inter- 
ctions  /, , ./,  of  the  circle  with  the  vanishing  line.  Such  a  conic 
called  a  hiiperhold. 

The  tangents  to  the  circle  at  /,,  /,  i)roject  into  the  tangents 
i  I.^,  Jr  to  the  conic.  These  two  tangents  are  called  the 
Mjmptittcs  of  the  conic.  The  curve  has  two  branches,  cor- 
sponding  to  the  two  parts  into  which  the  vanishing  line  divides 
le  circle,  cf.  Fig.  6. 

If  the  vanishing  line  touch  the  circle  /j,  Jx  coincide. 

The  conic  has  two  coincident  points  at  infinity,  i.e.  it  has 
le  line  at  infinity  for  one  of  its  tangents.  Such  a  conic  is 
Jled  a  jxirdhnta.    It  consists  of  one  branch  extending  to  infinity. 

If  the  vanishing  line  do  not  cut  the  circle  in  real  jioints 
lere  are  no  real  points  at  infinity  on  the  conic.      The  conic 
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consists  of  an  oval  lying  entirely  at  a  finite  distance  and  is  called 
an  ellipse. 

Since  in  cylindrical  projection  the  vanishing  line  is  at  infinity 
the  ellipse  is  the  only  one  of  the  conies  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  circle  by  cylindrical  projection. 

There  are  also  two  other  tjqies  of  conic,  viz.  the  line-paii- 
and  point-pair.  These  are  to  some  extent  anomalous,  and  will 
be  discussed  in  Art.  44. 

35.  Notation  for  projective  ranges  and  pencils. 
Curve  as  envelope  and  locus.    To  abridge  proofs,  the  words  ' 
"is  projective  with"  will  in  future  (except  in  enunciations)  he  I 
denoted  by  the  symbol  ~a~.    Thus  [Pj]  TT  [Fo]  is  to  be  read :  the  I 
range  described  by  Pj  is  projective  with  the  range  described  by  J\.  I 

The  tenns  locus  and  envelope  will  frequently  occur  in  what 
follows.    A  curve  may  be  generated  in  two  ways :  (a)  by  a  moving 
point  P ;  we  then  speak  of  the  curve  as  the  locus  of  F  and  we 
construct  it  graphically  from  a  large  number  of  positions  of  P, 
forming  a  closely  inscribed  polygon  ;  {[>)  by  a  moving  tangent  p ;  : 
we  then  speak  of  the  curve  as  the  envelope  of  p  and  we  construct  i 
it  graphically  from  a  large  number  of  positions  of  p,  forming  ! 
a  closely  circumscribed  polygon.  i 

36.  Chasles'  Theorem.  If  F  be  a  variable  point  on 
a  circle,  p  the  tangent  at  F,  0  any  fixed  point  on  the  circle, 

t  any  fixed  tangent  to  the  circle,  then  the  pencil  0[F]  is  equi-  ? 
anharmonic  with  the  range  #[^->],  that  is,  if  F,  Q,  R,  S  be  any  i 
four  positions  of  F,  p,  q,  r,  s  the  corresponding  tangents,  then       i 
0{FQRS}=t{pqrs}. 

Let  C  (Fig.  14)  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  7'  the  point  of  i 
contact  of  t,  F'  =jjt.     Then  FF,  7^' T  being  tangents  to  a  circle, 
the  angle  F'CT=  hFCT  =  angle  at  the  circumference  FOT. 

Therefore  by  placing  0  on  C  and  07'  on  CT  the  pencils  ' 
^[^]'  C'[7*']  are  superposable.     Hence  they  are  directly  ecpial. 
Hence  by  Art.  24 

0[F]~C[F'], 
.-.  0  \FQ/i\S]  =  C{P'Q'R'S']  -  {P'(/J?'S'\  =  t  j  pqrs). 

37.  Pencils  obtained  by  joining  a  variable  point 
to  two  fixed  points,  li'  0'  be  any  other  fixed  point  on  the 
circle,  we  have  by  Chasles'  theorem 

0'[F]hC[F']TO[P]. 
Hence  the  joins  of  a  variable  point  P  on  a  circle  to  two  fixed 
points  0,  0'  on  the  circle  sweep  out  projective  pencils. 
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In  the  case  of  the  circle  tliese  pencils  are  clearly  directlii  equal, 
DF  the  angle  70/*  =  angle  TO' P  (Fig.  14),  by  the  well-known 
roperty  of  angles  in  the  same  segment. 


U         t  p'  T 

Fig.  14. 

38.  Rang^es  obtained  by  intersections  of  a  variable 
tangent  and  t^vo  fixed  tangents. 

Let  t'  (Fig.  14)  be  any  other  fixed  tangent.  Let  pt'  =  F". 
Then  by  Chasles'  Theorem 

C[P"]T\  0[P]XC'[P']. 
Cutting  the  projective  pencils  C[P'\  C[P"]  by  t,  t' 

or  the  intersections  of  a  variable  tangent  /?  to  a  circle  and  two 
fixed  tangents  t,  t'  describe  two  i)rojcctive  ranges. 

39.  Corresponding  properties  for  the  conic.  Since 
cross-ratios  are  not  altered  by  jirojection  and  i)rojective  ranges 
and  pencils  project  into  projective  ranges  and  pencils  respectively, 
the  properties  stated  in  Arts.  36 — 38  hold  for  the  conic,  except 
that  now  the  pencils  will  no  longer  be  erjual,  for  etiual  angles  are 
not,  in  general,  projected  into  eqnal  angles.     But  the  properties 

0{PQIlS]=t{pqrs} (1), 

0[P]7rO'[P]  (2), 

t[p]'^'np]  (3), 

hold  equally  if  for  the  word  "circle"  in  the  last  three  articles 
we  read  "conic." 

From  the  property  (2)  it  follows  that  every  cunic  may  be 
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obtained  as  the  locus  of  meets  of  corresponding  rays  of  two 
projective  pencils.  From  the  property  (3)  it  follows  that  every 
conic  can  be  obtained  as  the  envelope  of  joins  of  corresponding 
points  of  two  projective  ranges. 

If  in  Fig.  14  /-*  approaches  0' ,  OP  approacl>es  00',  OP  ap- 
proaches the  tangent  at  0.  Hence  to  00'  considered  as  a  ray 
of  the  pencil  0  corresponds  the  tangent  at  O.  Similarly  to  O'O 
considered  as  a  ray  of  the  pencil  O  corresponds  the  tangent  at  0. 
The  cross-centre  (Art.  30)  of  the  two  pencils  through  0,  O  is 
therefore  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  at  0,  O. 

Again,  if  7?  approaches  t,  7^' approaches  7' and  P"  approaches 
the  intersection  //  of  the  two  tangents  f,  t'.  Hence  to  tt'  con- 
sidered as  a  point  of  range  t'  corresponds  the  point  of  contact  T 
of  t.  Similarly  to  W  considered  as  a  point  of  range  t  correspond- 
the  point  of  contact  T'  of  t'.  The  cross-axis  of  the  two  ranges  i> 
therefore  the  chord  of  contact  TT  (Art.  30). 

In  the  above  reasoning  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  curve  of 
Fig.  14  be  a  circle  or  a  conic. 

40.  Property  of  tangents  to  a  parabola.  The  ]no- 
perty  (3)  of  the  last  article  takes  a  particularly  simple  form  when 
the  conic  is  a  parabola.  For  then  the  line  at  infinity  is  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  by  Art.  34.  Hence  the  points  at  infinity  of  the 
ranges  t,  t'  correspond,  and  by  Art.  24  the  ranges  are  similar. 
But  T,  F,  U  correspond  to  U,  P',  T  :  hence 

TF  .P'U=UP'  :P'T', 
or  the  intercepts  made  by  a  variable  tangent  to  a  parabola  on 
two  fixed  tangents  are  inversely  proportional.     This  furnishes  an 
easy  graphical  method  of  drawing  a  parabola  as  an  envelope,  twi  > 
tangents  UT',  UT  and  their  points  of  contact  7',  T  being  given. 

n  being  a  large  integer,  take  lengths  -  UT'  and  -  UT  and  l;i\ 

them  off  in  succession  any  number  of  times  upon  UT' ,  77' 
respectively,  starting  from  U  along  UT'  and  from  7^  along  77'. 
Join  corresponding  points  of  division  ;  each  of  these  is  a  tangent 
to  the  parabola. 

41.  The  product  of  any  two  projective  pencils  is  a 
conic.  We  shall  call  the  locus  of  meets  of  corresixinding  rays 
of  two  i)encils  the  product  of  the  pencils  and  the  envelope  of  join> 
of  corresponding  points  of  two  ranges  the  product  of  the  ranges. 

We  have  seen  that  every  conic  can  be  obtained  as  the  product 
of  two  projective  ])encils.  But  these  pencils  might  be  projective 
pencils  of  a  ^wchd  t3'pe  (as  in  the  case  of  the  circle,  where  they 
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Let  S[Pl  0  [P]  (Fig.  lo)  be  the  two  pencils  and  let  OT  be 
ray  of  tlie  pencil  0  corresponding  to  >S0  of  the  pencil  *S'. 


,re  equal).     We  will  now  show  that  any  two  projective  pencils 
whatever  lead  to  a  conic  locus. 

Let 
he  ray  ot  the  pencil  U  correspont 

)raw  any  circle  touching  OT  at  0.     Let  this  circle  meet  OF  at 
^',  C.y  at  S'.     By  Art.  37 

0[P'nS'[F']. 
kit  0[F]  =  0[F]-S[FI 

.:  S[F]~S'[F']. 
dso  S'O  of  pencil  *S"  con-esponds   to  the  tangent  at   0  of 


Fig.  15. 

lencil  0,  i.e.  to  OT,  and  tliis  in  turn  corresponds  to  SO.  Hence 
n  pencils  N[/^],  .S"  [/-*']  the  ray  *S'*S"  is  self-corresponding, 
therefore  by  Art.  2<;  *S' [/''],  S' [F]  are  perspective,  therefore 
orrespunding  rays  S/\  S' P'  meet  at  .r  on  a  fixed  line  .r.  F  is 
hero  tore  constructed  from  /'''  by  the  construction  for  two  figures 
n  i)lane  i)erspective,  0  being  the  pole  of  perspective,  .r  the  axis 
f  collineation,  S  and  *S"  a  given  pair  of  corresponding  points, 
''or  FF  passes  through  0  and  SF,  S' P'  meet  on  j: 

The  locus  of  P  is  thus  in  plane  perspective  with  the  circle 
khicli  is  the  locus  of  /''',   that  is,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 

F.  l 
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the  rabatted  projection  of  this  circle  upon  another  plane.  It  is 
therefore  a  conic  by  definition.  Note  that  the  conic  and  circle 
touch  at  0 ;  if  they  intersect  again  at  Y,  Z,  then  Y,  Z  must  be 
self-corresponding  points  and  the  axis  of  collineation  .r  passes 
through  them. 

42.  The  product  of  any  two  projective  ranges  is  a 
conic  Let  \P\  \^P^  (Fig.  IG)  be  the  ranges,  t,  x  their  bases, 
2)  =  PPo-  Let  T  be  the  point  of  range  x  corresponding  to  the 
intersection  U  of  tx.     Draw  any  circle  touching  x  at  T  and  from 


U,  1\  draw  tangents  t',  p  to  this  circle.  Let  p't'  =  F.  Then 
[jP']  X  [Po]  X  \P\  Also  U  of  range  t'  corresponds  to  T  of 
range  ^r  and  T  of  range  x  corresponds  to  U  of  range  t.  Hence 
the  ranges  t,  t' — or  \P\  \_P'\ — have  a  self-corresponding  point  U. 
Tliey  are  therefore  persi)ectivc  ranges  by  Art.  2G.  Hence  PP' 
passes  tln-ough  a  fixed  point  0.  The  lines  7/,  p  are  obtained 
from  one  another  by  the  construction  for  figures  in  plane  per- 
spective, 0  being  the  pole,  x  the  axis,  t,  t'  a  pair  of  given 
corresponding  lines.  For  p,  p  meet  on  x ;  {pt,  p't')  passes 
through  0.  Hence  the  envelope  of  p  is  in  plane  perspective 
with  the  envelope  of  2^'  '^"^1)  '•^^  '•*  tlie  last  article,  must  be  a 
conic. 
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The  conic  ami  circle  both  touch  .v  at  7\  If  they  have  otlier 
real  common  tiingents  >/,  z,  these  must  be  self-corresponding  lines 
and  so  pass  through  0. 

43.  Deductions  from  the  above.  In  the  proofs  of 
Arts.  41,  12  the  circle  may  clearly  he  replaced  by  any  conic. 
For  the  only  properties  of  the  circle  made  use  of  in  the  proofs 
are  also,  by  Art.  3d,  properties  of  the  conic. 

It  follows  that  two  conies  in  contact  can  be  brought  into 
plane  perspective  in  two  ways,  viz.  (1)  by  taking  the  point  of 
contact  to  be  the  pole  of  perspective  :  the  axis  of  collineation  is 
then  a  line  passing  through  the  remaining  two  intersections  of 
the  two  conies  ;  (2)  by  taking  the  common  tangent  to  be  the 
axis  of  collineation  :  the  pole  of  perspective  is  then  a  point 
through  which  pass  the  remaining  common  tangents  of  the  two 
conies. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which  such  conies 
can  be  brought  into  plane  perspective  (cf.  Exs.  Ill  a.  14). 

Note  also  that  the  product  of  two  projective  pencils  passes 
through  the  vertices  of  the  pencils. 

Thus  the  product  of  two  projective  pencils  of  parallel  rays  is 
a  hyperbola  whose  points  at  infinity  and  therefore  the  directions 
of  whose  asjTnptotes  are  given  by  the  directions  of  the  two  pencils. 

Similarly  the  product  of  two  projective  ranges  touches  the 
bases  of  the  ranges.  Thus  the  product  of  a  range  at  a  finite 
distance  and  a  projective  range  on  the  line  at  infinity  is  a 
parabola. 

If  therefore  through  a  fixed  point  0  a  ray  OP  be  drawn  meeting 
a  fixed  line  u  at  P,  and  PQ/^^  be  drawn  through  P  making  a  fixed 
angle  a  with  OP,  PQ'  touches  a  fixed  parabola.  For  draw  OQ" 
parallel  to  P(f ,  the  pencils  0 [/■'],  0[(f^  are  superposable  by 
means  of  a  rotation  a  about  0.  They  are  therefore  equal  and 
projective.  Hence  the  ranges  [/*],  {(^^^  are  projective.  The 
latter  being  on  the  line  at  infinity,  the  result  stated  follows. 

It  will  also  follow  from  Art.  41,  since  projective  pencils 
project  into  projective  pencils,  that  the  projection  of  a  conic  is  a 
conic. 

44.  Line-pair  and  point-pair.  If  the  two  projective 
pencils  of  Art.  41  are  perspective  their  jjroduct  breaks  up  into 
two  straight  line.s,  namely  the  axis  of  collineation  and  the  self- 
corresponding  ray,  since  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  iutensecting 
itself  at  any  one  of  its  points,  and  therefore  must  figure  in  the 
locus  of  intersection  of  corresponding  rays. 

4—2 
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A  line-pair  is  therefore  a  special  case  of  a  conic  locus. 

If  the  two  projective  ranges  of  Art.  42  are  perspective,  their 
product  hreaks  up  into  two  sets  of  lines,  one  passing  through  the 
vertex  of  perspective,  the  other  passing  througii  the  self-corre- 
sponding point,  since  any  ray  through  the  latter  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  join  of  the  point  to  itself  The  envelope  then 
reduces  to  these  two  points,  so  that : 

A  point-pair  is  a  special  case  of  a  conic  envelope. 

The  line-pair  and  point-pair  present  certain  anomalies  which 
should  be  noticed. 

Let  the  components  of  a  line-pair  be  a,  h  and  their  meet  C. 
Then  a  line  through  a  point  P  of  the  plane  meets  the  line-pair 
in  two  distinct  points,  unless  the  line  passes  through  C  when 
the  intersections  coincide.  Thus  from  any  point  one  tangent, 
and  one  only,  can  be  drawn  to  a  line -pair.  We  may,  to  keep 
the  properties  of  conies  perfectly  general,  look  upon  these  as  two 
coincident  tangents,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  true  that  a  point, 
the  two  tangents  from  which  to  a  conic  are  coincident,  is  itself  on 
the  conic. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  components  of  a  point-pair  be 
A,  B  and  their  join  c.  PVom  a  point  P  two  distinct  tangents 
Pii,  PB  can  be  drawn  to  the  point-pair,  except  if  P  be  on  c 
when  they  coincide.  The  points  of  c  may  tlierefore  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  point-pair  conic.  Any  straight  line 
then  meets  the  point-pair  in  one  point,  and  one  only.  If  we  look 
upon  this  point  as  two  coincident  points,  to  preserve  the  property 
that  a  straight  line  meets  a  conic  in  two  points,  it  will  appear 
that  a  straight  line  can  meet  a  conic  in  two  coincident  points, 
without  being  a  tangent  to  it,  for  lines  not  through  ^4  and  B  are 
not  tangents  to  the  point-pair. 

The  true  significance  of  the  line-pair  and  point-pair  will  be 
more  apparent  later  on  when  we  come  to  study  the  central  and 
focal  properties  of  the  conies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  line-pair 
and  ])oint-pair  appear  as  projections  of  a  circle.  To  obtain  the 
line-pair,  project  the  circle  from  a  vertex  V  outside  its  plane 
and  cut  the  cone  so  formed  by  a  plane  through  F,  i.e.  take 
the  vertex  in  the  plane  of  projection.  To  obtiiin  the  point-pair 
take  r  in  the  i)lane  of  tiio  circle  and  ])roject  on  to  any  other 
plane. 

45.  A  conic  is  determined  by  five  points  or  by- 
five  tangents.  Vox  let  O,  (/,  .1,  //,  ('  be  live  points  on  a 
conic,  I'  any  sixth  point,  then  the  pencils 
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0{ABCP),   O'(ABCP) 

are  projective.  But  0,  0',  A,  B,  C  detennine  completely  the 
corresponding  triads  0  {ABC),  O'(ABC),  and  these  in  turn 
determine  completely  the  relation  between  the  pencils.  Hence 
OP  being  given,  ()' /*  is  known,  that  is,  P  is  determined.  Every 
point  on  the  conic  is  therefore  fi.xed  when  five  points  are  fixed. 
It  follows  that  two  distinct  conies  cannot  have  more  than  four 
points  of  intersection. 

The  points  A,  0  (and  also  the  points  B,  0')  may  coincide 
without  making  the  constructions  indeterminate,  provided  we 
interpret  OA,  OB  as  the  tangents  at  0,  0'.  Accordingly  being 
given  a  point  on  the  conic  and  the  tangent  at  this  point  is 
equivalent  to  being  given  two  points. 

Similarly  if  t,  t',  a,  b,  c  be  five  tangents  to  a  conic,  p  any 
sixth  tangent,  pt,  j)t'  are  corresponding  points  of  the  projective 
ranges  defined  by  the  triads  t  (abc),  t'  (abc).  Therefore  when  pt 
is  known,  pf'  is  known,  and  p  is  determined.  Thus  every  tangent 
is  determinate  when  five  are  given.  It  follows  that  two  distinct 
conies  cannot  have  more  than  four  common  tangents. 

As  before  ((,  t  (and  also  b,  t')  may  coincide  without  making 
the  constructions  indeterminate,  provided  we  inteq)ret  at,  bt'  as 
the  points  of  contact  of  t,  t'.  Thus  being  given  a  tangent  and  its 
point  of  contact  is  e(|uiYalent  to  being  given  two  tangents. 

46.     Construction  for  a  conic  through  five  points. 

Tiike  two  of  the  given  points  for  vertices  of  two  projective 
pencils  and  obtain  corresponding  triads  by  joining  to  the  three 
remaining  points.  Construct  pairs  of  corresponding  rays  by  the 
method  of  Art.  26,  or  any  other.  The  intersections  of  corre- 
sponding rays  are  points  on  the  conic. 

A  precisely  similar  method  can  be  applied  to  obtain  a  conic 
as  an  envelope  when  five  tangents  are  given. 


EXAMPLES   III  A. 

1 .  Show  that  with  four  points  A,  B,  (\  Z)  on  a  conic  may  be  as-sociated 
a  definite  cross-ratio  :  and  al-so  that  with  four  tangents  a,  b,  c,  d  may 
1)0  associated  u  definite  cross-ratio;  and  show  that  the  cross-ratio  of 
four  such  tangents  is  the  cross-ratio  of  tiieir  four  points  of  contact. 

•2.  0,  O',  A,  B,  C,  D  are  si.\  points  on  a  conic.  If  {OA,  OB)  P, 
{OB, O'G)  =  Q, {OC, O'D)  -  R,  {OD,  O'A )  =  S,  prove  tliat  if  P, Q,  li,  S, 0, 0 
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lie  on  a  conic  the  rays  OB,  OD  arc  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard 
to  OA,  OC. 

3.  A  variable  tangent  LL'  meets  two  fixed  parallel  tangents  to  a 
conic  whose  points  of  contact  are  A  and  A'  at  L  and  L';  prove  that  the 
rectangle  AL.A'L'  is  constant. 

4.  A  variable  tangent  meets  tiie  asymptotes  of  a  hyperbola  at  P,  P'. 
If  Cbc  the  intersection  of  the  asymptotes,  prove  that  CP.  C'P'^  const. 

5.  On  the  tangent  at  0  to  a  conic  any  jwint  P  is  taken  and  PTh 
drawn  to  touch  the  conic  at  T.  If  *S'  be  any  other  fixed  point  on  the 
conic,  show  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  OT,  SP  is  another 
conic,  which  touches  the  original  conic  at  O  and  aS*. 

6.  0,  O'  are  two  fixed  points  on  a  conic  s  ;  /  is  a  fixed  straight  line. 
P  is  any  point  on  .9;  OP,  0' P  are  joined,  meeting  I  at  /(",  R'  respectively; 
OIi\  O'R  meet  at  Q.     Show  that  the  locus  of  Q  is  another  conic. 

7.  The  arms  OA,  OB  of  an  angle  of  fixed  magnitude  a  meet  a  fixed 
straight  line  at  A  and  B,  and  through  A  and  B  respectively  lines  AP, 
BP  are  drawn  parallel  to  fixed  directions.  Show  that  the  locus  of  P  is 
a  hyperbola  and  find  its  asymptotes. 

8.  Two  oppositely  equal  pencils  have  two  different  vertices.  Show 
that  their  product  is  a  rcctangidar  hyperbola  (i.e.  one  whose  asymptotes 
are  at  right  angles).  [Find  when  corresponding  rays  of  the  two  pencils 
are  parallel.] 

9.  0,  S  are  fixed  points,  a,  b  fixed  straight  lines.  A  line  through  0 
meets  a  nt  P,  b  at  Q.  Through  Q  is  drawn  a  parallel  to  SP.  Show 
that  this  parallel  touches  a  fixed  parabola. 

10.  OT,  OF  are  tangents  to  a  parabola  whose  points  of  contact  are 
Tand  V.  Show  that  the  tangent  to  the  parabola  parallel  to  TV  bisects 
OT,  OV. 

11.  Two  circles  touch  one  anotlicr.  From  a  point  on  their  common 
tangent  lines  are  drawn  touching  the  circles  at  P,  P' .  Show  that  PP' 
passes  througli  a  fixed  point. 

12.  Two  circles  touch  one  another.  From  their  point  of  contact  a 
ray  is  drawn  meeting  the  circles  at  /*,  /-".  Show  that  tangents  at  P,  P' 
are  parallel. 

13.  Given  three  points  on  a  hyperbola  and  the  directions  of  its 
asymptotes,  show  liow  to  construct  the  pencils  of  parallel  rays  which 
generate  the  hyperbola  and  deduce  a  con.struction  for  the  asymptotes. 

14.  Show  that  any  two  conies  s-^,  .v^  in  a  plane  can  be  brought  into  a 
plane  perspective  relation  by  taking  one  of  their  common  chords  as  axis 
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of  collincation.  [Let  XY  be  the  common  chord,  AiA.^  a  common 
tangent  touching  s,  at  J, ,  .•>-.  at ./._, ;  Z  a  point  on  XY:  let  A^Z  meet  *i 
at/;,,  A.Znwct  «,  at  /?,.  "Take  0  =  (i?,Z?,,  J,.l,);  then  the  perspec- 
tive relation  defined  by  pole  O,  axis  A'F  and  pair  of  corresponding 
points  -/,,  ./..  transforms  .<,  into  a  conic  through  the  tlireo  points 
X,   Y,  B.,,  and  touching  OA..  at  A..,  i.e.  into  s.,.] 

15.  From  any  point  on  one  of  their  common  chords  tangents  are 
drawn  to  two  conies,  touching  the  conies  at  P,  Q.  Sliow  that  PQ 
p;is.ses  through  one  of  two  fi.ved  points. 

16.  Show  that  any  two  conies  5,,  s.,  in  a  plane  can  be  brought  into 
a  plane  perspective  relation  by  taking  the  meet  of  two  of  their  common 
tiingents  as  pole  of  perspective. 

17.  Through  the  meet  O  of  the  common  tangents  to  two  conies  a 
line  is  drawn  meeting  one  conic  at  P  and  the  other  at  Q.  Show  that 
the  tangents  at  P,  Q  meet  on  one  of  two  fixed  lines. 

18.  A  tangent  to  a  conic  at  P  meets  a  fixed  tangent  at  Q  and 
Q/i  is  drawn  through  Q  parallel  to  OP  where  0  is  a  fixed  point  on  the 
conic.     Show  that  QR  touches  a  parabola. 

19.  The  sides  of  a  polygon  pass  through  fixed  points  and  all  the 
vertices  but  one  lie  on  fixed  lines.  What  is  the  locus  of  the  last 
remaining  vertex  ? 

20.  The  vertices  of  a  polygon  lie  on  fixed  lines  and  all  the  sides 
but  one  piiss  through  fixed  points.  AVhat  is  the  envelope  of  the 
last  remaining  side  I 


EXAMPLES   IIIb. 

1.  There  are  two  projective  pencils  of  rays  whose  centres  are  at  the 
points  (1,2)  and  (4,  6).     The  rays 

//-2  =  0,  2x-y  =  0,  x-i/+l=0 
of  the  first  pencil  correspond  to  the  rays 

x-i/  +  2  =  0,  ^.f- 3// +10  =  0,  .i--4  =  0 
respectively  of  the  second  pencil. 

Construct  the  ray  of  the  second  pencil  corresponding  to  the  ray 
4.r  -  3//  +  2  of  the  fir.st  pencil  and  the  conic  which  is  the  locus  of  the 
intersections  of  corresponding  rays  of  the  pencils.  Construct  the  tan- 
gents to  this  conic  at  the  points  (1,2)  and  (4,  (3). 

2.  AB,  AC  are  two  lines  inclined  at  00°.  AB-=2";  AC^A". 
Construct  by  tangents  the  parabola  which  touches  AD,  .^6' at  B  aud  C. 
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3.  Two  projective  pencils  of  parallel  rays  are  given  by  the  triads 
x  =  0,  \,  3,  7/  =  0,  —  2,  1,  the  axes  being  inclined  at  60°.  Draw  the  locus 
of  intersections  of  corresponding  rays  of  the  pencils  and  construct  its 
asymptotes. 

4.  Draw  any  two  circles  in  contact.  Verify  that  if  tangents  be 
drawn  to  the  circles  from  any  point  on  their  common  tangent,  the  join 
of  the  points  of  contact  passes  throngh  a  fixed  point. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

POLE   AND    POLAR. 

47.     Polar  of  a  point  with  regard  to  a  circle.     Let 

0  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  and  let  a  variable  ray 
OPQ  be  drawn  to  meet  the  circle  at  P,  Q..  To  prove  that  the 
locus  of  points  R  harmonically  conjugate  to  0  with  regard  to 
F,  Q  is  a  straight  line. 

Let  the  diameter  through  0  (Fig.   17)  meet  the  circle  at 


A,  B.  Let  ;S'  be  the  point  on  the  circle  synnnetrical  with  P 
with  regard  to  AB.  Join  SQ  meetiiig  AB  at  U.  Then  because 
arc  .^l^'-arc  AP,  the  angle  jr/S'-angle  A(fO.  Hence  QA, 
and  its  perpendicular  (^li,  are  the  internal  and  external  bisectors 
of  the  angle  U(^0.  Hence  by  Art.  28,  Q  {OA  UB)  is  a  harmonic 
pencil,  .'.  {OA  VB)  is  a  harmonic  range.  0,  A,  B  being  fixed 
points,  U  is  a  fixed  point. 

Also   UO  and  the  perpendicular  to  UO  thrf»ugh  U  are  the 
internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  BUi:i,  for  by  sym- 
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metry  the  angles  PUO,  SUO  are  equal.  Hence  if  this  per- 
pendicular meet  OPQ  at  /(",  the  pencil  U(OPJ{Q),  and  .'.  the 
range  {OPKQ)  is  hannonic.  The  locus  of  li  is  therefore  a  fixed 
line,  namely  the  peri)cn(licular  through  U  to  OU. 

This  locus  is  called  the  polar  of  0  with  regard  to  the  circle, 
conversely  0  is  called  the  imk  of  VR  with  regard  to  the  circle. 
Given  UR,  its  pole  with  regard  to  the  circle  is  a  well  determined 
point,  being  that  point  on  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  UR 
which  together  witli  VR  divides  that  diameter  harmonically. 

48.  Polar  as  chord  of  contact.  If  real  tangents  can 
be  drawn  from  0  to  the  circle,  their  points  of  contact  lie  on  the 
polar  of  0. 

For  if  the  conjugate  points  P,  Q  coincide  R  must  coincide 
with  them  by  Art.  28. 

Hence  the  polar  of  0  is  the  chord  of  contact  of  tangents  from 
0  to  the  circle. 

49.  Relation  between  distances  of  a  point  and  of 
its  polar  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Let  C  (Fig.  17  «) 
be  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Then  by  Art.  28,  6'  being  halfway  between  the  two  points  A, 
B,  which  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  0,  U 
CU .  CO  =  CA"  =  square  of  radius  of  circle. 

50.  Polar  of  a  point  on  the  circle.  If  0  be  at  A, 
GU.CA  =  CA-  gives  CU=  CA,  or  U  is  at  A.  Hence  UR  is 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  A,  that  is,  it  is  the  tangent  at  A. 
Thus  the  polar  of  a  point  on  the  circle  is  the  tangent  at  the 
point. 

Conversely  the  pole  of  a  tangent  to  the  circle  is  its  point 
of  contact. 

51.  Conjugate  points  and  lines.  If  a  ]K)int  P  lies 
on  the  polar  of  Q,  with  regard  to  a  circle,  then  (}  lies  on  the 
polar  of  F. 

If  the  line  PQ  cut  the  circle  in  real  ])oints  ^',  T  the  proof 
is  obvious.  For  '.•  P  is  on  the  polar  of  Q  .'.  I\  (^  are  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  S,  T ;  but  this  is  the  condition  that  Q  _ 
should  lie  on  the  polar  of  P. 

But  if  y-*^^  do  not  cut  the  circle  in  real  points,  let  0  (Fig.  18) 
be  the  centre  of  the  circle.     Let  the  polar  of  Q,  P(^'  meet  OQ  at 
(/.     J'Q'  is  ])erpendicular  to  0(^,   .'.  circle  on  /^Q  as  diameter ' 
l)asses  through  (/.     Let  this  circle  meet  OP  again  at  P'.     Then 
QP'  is  perpendicular  to  OP  and  OP .  OP'  =  OQ .  OQ'  -  square 
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of  radius  (since  Q  is  pole  of  PQ).  Hence  P'Q  is  the  polar  of  P, 
or  the  polar  of  P  passes  throu^fji  Q. 

Two  points  which  have  the  property  that  the  polar  of  either 
passes  through  the  other  are  said  to  be  conjugate  points  with 
regard  to  the  circle. 

Calling  J}  the  polar  of  P,  q  the  polar  of  Q,  the  theorem 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  may  be  written  :   if  the 
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pole  of  J)  with  regard  to  a  circle  lies  on  q,  then  the  pole  of  q 
lies  on  p. 

Two  such  lines/),  q  are  said  to  be  conjugate  lines  ivith  regard 
to  the  circle. 

52.  Circle  on  line  joining  two  conjugate  points  as 
diameter.  Keferring  to  Fig.  18,  since  OP .  OP'  =  s(ini\rc  of 
tangent  from  0  to  circle  on  /?(^  as  diameter  =  scpiare  of  radius  of 
original  circle,  the  radius  of  the  original  circle  is  equal  to  the 
tangent  from  0  to  the  circle  on  /^(^  as  diameter  ;  the  two  circles 
therefore  cut  at  right  angles.  Hence  the  circle  on  the  line  joining 
two  points  conjugate  with  regard  to  a  given  circle  is  orthogonal 
to  the  given  circle. 
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Conversely  if  any  circle  be  orthogonal  to  the  given  circle,  the 
extremities  FQ  of  any  diameter  are  conjugate  points  with  regard 
to  the  given  circle.  For  let  0  be  the  centre  of  given  circle  ;  join 
OQ,  OP  meeting  the  orthogonal  circle  again  at  Q',  P'. 

Then  OQ .  OQ'  -  square  of  tangent  to  orthogonal  circle 
=  square  of  radius  of  given  circle. 

.'.  PQ'  (being  perpendicular  to  OQ)  is  the  polar  of  Q.  Hence 
P,  Q  are  conjugate  points. 

If  PQ  meet  the  given  circle  at  S,  T,  then  S,  T  are  harmoni- 
cally conjugate  with  regard  to  PQ. 

Hence  if  two  circles  are  orthogonal,  every  diameter  of  either 
which  meets  the  other  in  real  points  is  harmonically  divided  by 
that  other. 

53.  Two  conjugate  lines  through  a  point  are 
harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two 
tangents  from  the  point.  For  if  from  (^  (Fig.  is)  two 
tangents  (/(/,  (^  T  be  drawn  to  the  circle,  UV  is  the  polar  of  Q. 
If  any  line  through  (^  meet  UV  at  P.2,  the  pole  P  of  QP.,  is 
on  UV.  QP,  QP.,  are  conjugate  lines  through  Q.  But  QP2 
being  the  polar  of  P  with  regard  to  the  circle  P,  T,  P.,  Uare  four 
harmonic  points.  Therefore  Q  {PVP«U)  is  a  harmonic  pencil, 
which  proves  what  was  required. 

54.  The  polars  of  a  range  form  a  pencil  equi- 
anharmonic  with  the  range  and  conversely.  Consider 
points  P  on  a  line  q  (Fig.  18).  Let  p  be  the  polar  of  P  with 
regard  to  the  circle  whose  centre  is  0,  Q  the  pole  of  q  with  regard 
to  this  circle.  Then  p  passes  through  (^.  Hence  the  lines  p  form 
a  pencil.  Also  OP  is  peri)endicu]ar  to  p.  Hence  by  a  translation 
of  0  to  V  <^»d  rotation  tlirough  a  right  angle  the  pencils  0  [jP] 
and  [pi]  are  superposable. 

;••      [P]-0[P\ 

But  [P]  is  a  section  of  0[P]  and  .'.  equi-anharmonic  Avith 
0[P\  ■'.  [P]  is  equi-anharmonic  with  [;>]. 

Conversely  it  may  be  shown  that  when  p  describes  a  pencil 
with  vertex  Q,  its  pole  P  describes  an  C(iui-anharmonic  range 
on  q. 

55.  Conjugate  ranges  and  pencils  are  projective. 

To  any  point  P  there  is  one  conjugate  point  J\  on  any  line  *•  and 
one  only,  namely  the  ])nint  where  the  i)olar  ;>  of  P  cuts  ^^  (Fig.  18).' 


But  by  tlie  last  article  the  pencil  \p~\  a  0[P\     Hence  taking 
sections  by  q,  s,  we  have  [7^]  a  [Pi\. 


Thus  the  ranges  described 
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(HI  two  given  lines  by  points  conjugate  with  regard  to  a  given 
circle  are  ])rojective.  Such  ranges  may  be  called  conjugate 
iMii-t's  with  regard  to  the  circle. 

Ill  like  manner  there  exists  one  line  conjugate  to  any  line  p 
through  any  given  point  Si\\\<\  one  only,  namely  the  line  ^>,  joining 
>S'  to  the  pole  P  of  jo.  Let  p  turn  about  (^,  then  P  moves  on  q  : 
we  have  [})\  ~\0[P\  But  S[P]'7^  0\p\,  these  pencils  being 
perspective.     Hence  [p]^ ^[P]'^  [p^- 

Therefore  the  pencils  described  by  conjugate  lines  through 
two  given  points  are  i)rojective.  They  may  be  called  conjugate 
pencils  with  reganl  to  the  circle. 

The  conjugate  ranges  may  be  on  the  same  line.  Thus  if  Pbe 
any  point  of  q  and  the  polar  p  of  P  meet  q  at  P.^  (Fig.  18),  then 
P,  P.,  are  conjugate  points  on  q  and  [P]  1\~  [P>]. 

Similarly  conjugate  pencils  may  be  concentric.  Thus  to  p 
through  Q,   (^P  is  conjugate  and  QIP]^"^  [p]- 

Note  that  since  when  a  point  is  on  the  circle,  it  lies  on  its  own 
polar,  the  points  where  a  line  cuts  the  circle  are  self-corresponding 
points  of  the  conjugate  ranges  on  that  line,  and  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  the  two  tangents  to  the  circle  from  a  point  are 
self-corresponding  rays  of  the  conjugate  pencils  through  that 
point. 

56.  Conjugate  ranges  on  a  tangent  and  conjugate 
pencils  through  a  point  on  the  circle.  An  inqjortant 
exceptional  case  occurs  when  a  line  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle.  In 
this  case  the  i)olar  of  any  point  on  it  other  than  the  point  of 
contact  passes  through  the  point  of  contact.  The  point  of  contact 
is  therefore  conjugate  to  every  point  on  the  Umgent  and  conversely. 

In  like  manner  if  we  have  a  point  on  the  curve,  the  pole  of 
any  ray  through  the  point  lies  on  the  tangent  at  the  point.  The 
tangent  at  the  point  is  therefore  conjugate  to  every  other  Une 
through  the  point  and  conversely. 

57.  Polar  of  centre.  Since  chords  through  the  centre 
are  bisected  at  the  centre,  the  points  harmonically  conjugate  to 
the  centre  on  these  chords  are  at  infinity  by  Art.  2H.  The  polar 
of  the  centre  is  therefore  the  line  at  infinity. 

Conversely  the  polar  of  a  point  at  infinity,  .say  P*,  passes 
through  the  centre,  i.e.  is  a  diameter.  Also  this  polar  is  the 
chord  of  contact  of  the  two  tangents  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  P".  But  this  chord  of  contact,  being  a  diameter,  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangents  at  its  extremities.  Hence  the  polar 
of  P^  is  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  P'^.    The 
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line  through  the  centre  conjugate  to  this  diameter  passes  through 
P^ ,  i.e.  is  perpendicular  to  this  diameter.  Therefore  conjugate 
diameters  of  a  circle  are  at  right  angles. 

58.  Relation  between  distances  of  conjugate 
points  on  a  line.  Consider  the  point  I'^  at  infinity  on  q 
(Fig.  liS).  Its  polar  is  the  diameter  OQ  perpendicular  to  q. 
Therefore  its  conjugate  point  on  q  is  i^'.  Let  li,  Mo  be  any  other 
pair  of  conjugate  points  on  q,  and  note  that  if  /"  is  conjugate 
to  Q',  so  is  (/  conjugate  to  /".  Thus  in  the  conjugate  ranges 
on  q  the  set  of  four  PQ'lil^  corresponds  to  the  set  of  four 
Pd^lt^Q'.     Equating  the  cross-ratios, 

PQ'.Rr     P,r.R,Q' 

Pr.EQ'     P,Q'.M,r' 

PQ'     E,Q' 

EQ'   p,q" 

or  Q'P.Q'P,  =  Q'E.Q'E,. 

Hence  the  product  of  the  distances  of  conjugate  points  from 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  given  line  is 
constant. 

To  find  this  constant,  consider  a  point  U  where  q  meets  the 
circle.  Z7  is  a  self-corresponding  point  of  the  conjugate  ranges  on 
q  by  Art.  55.     Therefore 

Q'P.Q'P,=  Q'U.Q'U=Q'U\ 

If  however  q  does  not  cut  the  circle  in  real  points,  Q'  is  outside 
the  circle.  With  centre  Q'  and  radius  =  tangent  from  Q'  to  the 
circle  describe  another  circle.  This  latter  circle  will  be  orthogonal 
to  the  given  circle.  Hence  by  Art.  52  it  meets  q  at  two  points, 
say  T,  T2  which  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  given  circle. 
But  we  have  clearly 

and        Q'P.  Q'P,  =  Q'T.  Q'T,  =  -  QT- 

=  -  square  of  radius  of  orthogonal  circle, 
that  is,  P,  P.  are  on  opposite  sides  of  Q'  and  PQ'.  Q'Pn  =  (tangent 
from  Q'  to  given  circle)-. 

59.  Self-polar  triangles.  Let  P  (Fig.  19)  be  any  point, 
p  its  polar  with  regard  to  a  circle.  Onp  take  two  conjugate  points 
Q,  E.  Join  PE  -  q,  PQ  =  r.  Then  because  (^  is  on  j),  the  polar 
of  (/  passes  through  P.  Also  because  Q,  E  are  conjugate,  the 
polar  of  Q  passes  through  E.     Therefore  the  polar  of  Q  is  PE, 
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i.e.  q.  Similarly  the  polar  of  It  is  r.  The  triangle  PQR  is 
tlioretbre  .such  that  each  vertex  is  the  pole  of  the  opposite  side 
ami  its  vertices  (and  likewise  its  sides)  are  conjugate  in  pairs. 
Such  a  triangle  is  said  to  be  self-conjmjate  or  xdf-pohir  with 
regard  to  the  circle. 

Uiven  a  self-polar  triangle  P(^lt  and  a  point  A  on  the 
conic,  three  other  ])oints  B,  C,  I)  can  be  found.  For  join 
J'A  meeting  (^l\  at  E.  Tiil'e  B  harmonicall}'  conjugate  to  A 
with  regard  to  P,  E.  Then  since  P  is  jiole  of  ilR,  B  is  on  the 
curve.  Similarly  join  Ail  meeting  UP  at  F,  Alt  meeting  PQ 
at  a.  Join  JtB  meeting  AQ  at  C,  QB  meeting  AB  at  D. 
•.•  Q  (It A  GD)  is  harmonic,  i^P  is  a  side  of  the  diagonal  triangle 
of  the  (piadrangle  .1  BCD,  .'.  P  is  a  diagonal  point. 

Hence  {DGAR\  =  -\,  {CFAQ\^-i,  i.e.  D,  C  are  on  the 


Fig.  19. 

conic.    And  DC  passes  through  P.    No  new  points  can  therefore 
be  obtained  by  repeating  this  construction  with  B,  C  or  />. 

60.  Transference  of  pole  and  polar  properties  to 
the  conic.  Since  properties  of  incidence  and  tangency  and 
harmonic  proi)erties  are  not  altered  by  i)rojection,  it  follows  that 
if  we  project  the  circle  into  any  conic  all  the  results  which  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  properties  that  are  not  altered  by  projection 
will  hold  e(iually  of  the  conic— even  though  in  the  proof  we  may 
have  used  properties  which  do  not  persist  in  projection.  It  is 
this  fact  which  gives  value  to  the  method. 

Results  which  involve  the  line  at  inhnity,  or  perpendicular 
lines,  or  measurement  of  lengths  (apart  from  cro.ss-ratio)  do  not 
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f^enerally  persist  in  projection  and  therefore  are  not  necessarily- 
true  of  the  conic. 

Tlie  follow-ing  properties  follow  for  the  conic. 

If  a  ray  through  0  meet  the  conic  at  (},  R  the  locus  of  points 
harmonically  conjugate  to  0  with  regard  to  Q,  R  '\&  a,  straight 
line,  the  i)olar  of  O  with  regard  to  the  conic  :  0  is  the  pole  of  the 
straight  line  with  regard  to  the  conic. 

If  the  polar  of  F  pass  through  Q  the  polar  of  Q  passes 
through  P :  P,  Q  are  conjugate  points  with  regard  to  the  conic. 

If  the  pole  of  j^  lie  on  q  the  pole  of  q  lies  on  2^ :  p,  q  are  con- 
jugate lines  with  regard  to  the  conic. 

Two  conjugate  lines  through  a  point  are  harmonically  conju- 
gate with  regard  to  the  two  tangents  to  the  conic  from  that 
point. 

The  polars  of  a  range  with  regard  to  a  conic  form  a  pencil 
equi-anharmonic  with  the  range  and  conversely. 

If  P,  P'  be  conjugate  points  on  two  fixed  lines  (which  may  be 
coincident)  the  ranges  [/*],  [P']  are  projective. 

If /^,  p  be  conjugate  lines  through  two  fixed  points  (which  may 
be  coincident)  the  pencils  [/>],  [p'J  are  projective. 

The  polar  of  a  point  on  the  conic  is  the  tangent  at  that  point 
and  the  point  is  conjugate  to  every  other  point  on  the  tangent. 

Conversely  the  pole  of  a  tangent  is  its  point  of  contact  and 
the  tangent  is  conjugate  to  every  other  line  through  this  point  of 
contact. 

A  point  and  two  conjugate  points  on  its  polar  form  a  self- 
polar  triangle  with  regard  to  the  conic. 

61.  Constructions  for  pole  and  polar  with  regard 
to  a  conic.  liCt  0  (JMg.  '10<()  be  any  point :  to  construct  its 
polar  with  regard  to  a  conic  draw  any  two  lines  through  0 
meeting  the  conic  at  P  and  Q,  R  and  >S'.  Join  PR,  QS  meeting 
at  T-,  PS,  nq  meeting  at  U.  Join  TU.  Then  TU  is  the  polar 
required. 

For  let  Tr  meet  IH)  at  L,  RS  at  K.  By  the  harmonic 
{)roperty  of  the  ([uadrangle  PQRS,  the  pencil  T{Ol}KS)  is 
harmonic.  Hence  the  ranges  (ORA'S)  {OPLQ)  are  harmonic, 
that  is  K,  L  are  points  on  the  polar  of  0  with  regard  to  the  conic. 
Therefore  A'Z/,  i.e.  TCI,  is  this  polar. 

Note  that  the  same  construction,  starting.from-  U,  gives  OT 
as  the  ])olar  of  U  with  regard  to  the  conic  and  QP  as  the  polar 
of  T.     TO  [J  is  therefore  a  self-polar  triangle  for  the  conic,  or : 

The  diagonal  triangle  of  any  ([uadrangle  inscribed  in  a  conic 
is  self-polar  for  the  conic. 
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In  like  manner  let  s  (Fig.  20/>)  be  any  .strai<,'lit  line:  to 
construct  its  pole  with  re.t^^anl  to  a  conic. 

Take  any  two  points  P  and  (^  on  s,  which  lie  outside  the 
conic.  Draw  the  tangents  a,  b  to  the  conic  from  P  and  the 
tangents  c,  d  to  the  conic  from  Q.  Then  aS",  the  intersection  of 
the  diagonals  {ad,  be)  (bd,  ac)  of  the  quadrilateral  abed,  is  the 
pole  of  *•  with  regard  to  the  conic.  For  by  the  harmonic 
property  of  the  complete  quadrilateral,  if  SfJVhe  the  diagonal 
triangle  of  the  quadrilateral,  the  diagonal  AB  is  harmonically 
divided  at  <S^  and  U.    Hence /'(^^^lAS^iff)  is  harmonic.    Therefore 


by  Art.  ")3  the  pole  of  PQ  lies  on  PS.  Similarly  it  lies  on  QS. 
Tlierefore  it  must  be  S. 

The  same  construction,  starting  ft-om  SU,  taking  two  points 
A^  B  on  it,  leads  to  l^as  the  pole  of  SU,  and  similarly  it  leads 
to  6''as  the  pole  oi  SV.  SUV  in  therefore  a  self-polar  triangle 
with  regard  to  the  conic,  or  : 

The  diagonal  triangle  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  circum- 
scribed to  a  conic  is  self-polar  for  the  conic. 

62.  Pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  a  line-pair 
and  a  point-pair.  If  the  conic  be  a  line-pair  whose  com- 
ponents are  '/,  b,  meeting  at  C,  the  polar  of  any  point  P  is  the 
ray  //  througii  C  harmonically  conjugate  to  OP  with  regard 
to  f(,  b.  For  every  line  through  P  meets  CP,  a,  p,  b  in  a 
harmonic  range. 

Conversely  consider  the  pole  <»f  any  line.  Let  /^  Q  be  two 
points  on  that  line.     The  polar  of  /*  is  a  line  2^  through  C  and 

F.  5 
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the  polar  of  Q  is  a  line  q  through  C.  Hence  the  pole  of  PQ  is  C. 
Thus  every  line  not  through  C  has  C  for  its  pole  and  every  point 
not  C  has  its  polar  passing  through  C. 

If  the  conic  be  a  point-pair  whose  components  are  A,  B,  o{ 
which  c  is  the  join,  the  pole  of  a  line  p  is  the  fixed  point  through 
which  pass  the  harmonic  conjugates  to  p  with  regard  to  the  two 
tangents  from  points  oi p  to  the  conic.  If  Q  be  any  point  of  p, 
QA ,  QB  are  tlie  two  tangents  from  Q  to  the  point-pair.  If  the 
harmonic  conjugate  to  p  with  regard  to  QA,  QB  be  drawn,  it 
meets  c  at  a  fixed  point  P,  which  is  the  harmonic  conjugate  of 
pc  with  regard  to  A  and  B.  Hence  the  poles  of  every  line 
other  than  c  lie  on  c. 

Also  the  polar  of  any  point  not  on  c  is  clearly  c.  For  ^  ^  is 
the  chord  of  contact  of  tangents  from  every  such  point. 

63.  Reciprocal  polars.  It  appears  from  the  previous 
theory  that  a  conic  s  establishes  a  reciprocal  correspondence 
between  the  elements  of  its  plane,  thus  :  to  a  point  P  corre- 
sponds its  polar  p,  to  a  line  q  corresponds  its  pole  Q.  To  any 
figure  in  the  plane,  made  up  of  points  and  lines,  will  correspond 
another  figure,  made  up  of  lines  and  points,  which  are  the  polars 
and  poles  respectively  of  the  points  and  lines  of  the  first  figure 
with  regard  to  the  conic  s,  which  is  called  the  hase-conk. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  properties  of  incidence  are  preserved 
in  this  reciprocal  correspondence,  for  if  P  lies  on  q,  p  passes 
through  Q  ;  and  to  the  meet  of  two  lines  pq  corresponds  the  join 
of  their  poles  PQ.  Also  from  Art.  54  it  follows  that  cross-ratio 
properties  are  unaltered.  Accordingly  two  projective  ranges  will 
reciprocate  into  two  projective  pencils,  self-corresponding  points 
will  reciprocate  into  self-corresponding  rays,  in  particular  per- 
spective ranges  will  reciprocate  into  perspective  pencils,  four 
harmonic  points  will  reciprocate  into  four  harmonic  rays ;  and 
conversely. 

To  a  curve  given  as  a  locus  of  points  will  correspond  a 
curve  given  as  an  envelope  of  tangents  :  the  degree  of  one  curve 
— that  is,  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  a  straight 
line — becomes  the  class  of  the  corresponding  curve,  that  is,  the 
number  of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  to  it  from  any  point. 
The  join  of  two  coincident  points  at  P  on  the  first  curve,  i.e.  the 
tangent  at  P,  reciprocates  into  the  meet  of  two  coincident 
tangents  ;^  of  the  second  curve,  that  is,  the  point  of  contact 
of  /). 

64.  The  reciprocal  of  a  conic  is  a  conic.     Let  the 
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given  conic  be  obtained  as  tbe  product  of  two  projective  pencils. 
The  two  projective  pencils  reciprocate  into  two  projective  ranges 
and  intersections  of  corresponding  rays  into  joins  of  correspond- 
ing points.  The  product  of  two  projective  pencils  therefore 
reciprocates  into  the  product  of  tw«  projective  ranges,  that  is, 
into  a  conic. 

65.  Principle  of  Duality.  It  follows  from  the  trans- 
formation by  reciprocal  polurs  that  to  every  theorem  concerning 
a  tigure  made  uj)  of  points  and  lines  there  corresponds  another 
theorem  concerning  a  corresponding  figure  made  up  of  lines  and 
points  respectively,  so  that  geometrical  theorems  appear  in  i)airs. 
Several  instances  of  this  principle  of  duality  have  already  been 
met  with  and  it  will  be  an  instructive  exercise  for  the  student 
to  trace  such  dual  theorems  as  have  already  been  given.  As 
examples  of  such  theorems  we  may  quote  the  following,  corre- 
sponding theorems  appearing  side  by  side : 

If  in  two  corresponding  figures 
meets  of  corresponding  linos  lie  on 
a  fixed  line,  joins  of  corresponding 
points  pass  ijirougli  a  fixed  point. 


The  harmonic  property  of  the 
complete  quadrangle. 

The  meets  of  cross-joins  of  cor- 
responding points  of  two  projective 
ranjres  lie  on  a  fixed  line. 

The  harmonic  conjugates  of  a 
fixed  point  with  regard  to  the  two 
points  at  wiiidi  any  line  through 
it  meets  a  fixed  conic  lie  on  a 
fixed  line. 


If  in  two  corresponding  figures 
joins  of  corresponding  points  pass 
through  a  fixed  point,  meets  of 
corresponding  lines  lie  on  a  fixed 
line. 

The  harmonic  property  of  the 
complete  quadrilateral. 

The  joins  of  cross-meets  of  cor- 
responding rays  of  two  projective 
pencils  psiss  through  a  fixed  point. 

The  harnnmic  conjugates  of  a 
fixed  line  with  regard  to  the  two 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  any 
point  on  it  to  touch  a  fixed  conic 
pass  through  a  fixed  point. 


Reciprocal  theorems  are  obtained  at  once  one  from  the  other 
by  simjily  translating  the  language,  the  following  being  the 
terms  interchanged  : 


straight  line 

join 

tangent  to  a  curve 

point  of  contact  of  a  tangent 

lie  on 

range^ 

collinear 

degree 

locus 


point 

meet  ^^^^-^-Ji^^^-^^^-^-^-^ 

point" on  a  curve 

tangent  at  a  point  on  the  curve 

pass  through 

"pencil 

concurrent 

class 
envelope 


It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  theorems  true  of  special 
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curves  reciprocate  into  theorems  true  only  of  the  curves  which 
are  the  reciprocals  of  these  special  curves.  Also  that  properties 
of  length  and  anf,nilar  magnitude  (which  are  termed  metrical 
properties)  do  not  generally  reciprocate  into  like  properties. 
It  Avill  be  found  that  the  properties  to  which  the  principle 
of  duality  can  be  applied  successfully  are  the  lyrojective  pro- 
perties. 

66.  Centre  and  diameters  of  a  conic.  The  pole  of 
the  line  at  infinity  with  regard  to  a  conic  is  called  the  centre  of 
the  conic.  The  centre  of  the  conic  corresponds,  in  the  plane  of 
the  original  circle,  not  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  but  to  the  pole 
of  the  vanishing  line. 

Lines  through  the  centre  of  a  conic  are  called  its  diameters. 
Since-  the  centre  and  the  point  at  infinity  divide  a  diameter 
harmonically,  a  diameter  is  bisected  at  the  centre. 

Conjugate  diameters  are  conjugate  lines  through  the  centre. 
Hence  the  pole  of  either  is  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  other. 
Therefore  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  are 
parallel  to  its  conjugate. 

By  the  pole  and  polar  property  chords  parallel  to  a  diameter 
are  divided  harmonically  by  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  chords 
and  by  the  conjugate  diameter,  that  is,  they  are  bisected  by  the 
conjugate  diameter. 

If  C  be  the  centre  of  a  conic,  P  any  point,  the  polar  p  of  P 
with  regard  to  the  conic  is  conjugate  to  the  diameter  CP  and 
therefore  bisected  by  it.  For  if  c  be  the  line  at  infinity,  clearly 
7>c,  that  is,  the  point  at  infinity  on  j(?,  is  the  pole  of  PC. 

All  diameters  of  an  ellipse  meet  the  curve  in  real  points. 
For  the  vanishing  line  being  outside  the  circle,  its  pole  is  inside. 
Every  line  through  this  ])ole  therefore  cuts  the  circle  in  real, 
points,  and  the  same  holds  good  after  ])rojection. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of  a  hyperbola, 
one  and  one  only  meets  the  curve  in  real  points.  For  c<msider 
the  original  circle.  The  vanishing  line  cuts  the  circle  in  real 
points  /,  J  (Fig.  2 1  a).  Tlie  tangents  at  /,  ./  meet  at  C,  which 
is  the  pole  of  the  vanishing  line  and  is  outside  the  circle.  Of  the 
rays  through  C,  those  which  lie  inside  the  angle  ICJ  meet  the 
circle,  the  others  do  not.  Now  by  Art.  58  any  two  conjugate 
lines  through  C  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  CI,  CJ. 
If  they  meet  /./  at  P,  I'',  (PIP J)  is  harmonic.  Honcc  if  P'  be 
inside  //,  P  is  outside  and  conversely,  since  P,  P'  divide  // 
internally  and  externally  in  the  same  ratio  (Art.  28) ;  .'.  if 
CP'  cuts  the  circle  in  real  points,  CP  does  not,  and  conversely. 
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Projecting  //to  infinity  tlie  property  stated  follows  for  diameters 
of  a  hyperbola. 

Also  note  tliat  in  the  hyperbola  the  property  that  CP,  CF 
are  harnionically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  tangents  from  C 
becomes  : 

Two  conjugate  diameters  of  a  hyperbola  are  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  the  asymptotes. 

In  the  case  of  the  parabola  the  vanishing  line  c  touches  the 
original  circle  at  C (Fig.  2\b),  and  every  line  CP  is  conjugate  to  c. 
The  centre  of  the  parabola  is  therefore  at  infinity,  and  its  direc- 
tion gives  the  point  of  contact  of  the  line  at  infinity  with  the 
curve.      All   diameters  of  a  parabola  are  parallel  to  this  fixed 


(6) 


direction,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  conjugate  to  the  line  at 
infinity.  The  line  at  infinity  has  no  definite  direction,  but  it 
may  be  shown  that  to  each  diameter  there  is  a  definite  conjugate 
direction.  For  let  L  (Fig.  21  h)  be  the  pole  of  CP,  chords 
through  L  are  conjugate  to  CP.  Project  c  to  infinity  :  the  circle 
becomes  a  parabola,  CP  a  diameter,  the  chords  through  L  a 
system  of  parallel  chords  bisected  by  that  diameter,  PL  the 
tangent  at  its  extremity,  which  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  chords. 
Hence  a  diameter  of  a  parabola  bisects  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  its  extremity. 

Because  the  ellipse  and  liyperbola  have  their  centre  at  a 
finite  distance,  they  are  termed  central  conies. 
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67.  Supplemental  chords  of  a  central  conic  are 
parallel  to  conjugate  diameters.  Let  .1  CH  (Fi-j;.  22)  be 
a  diameter  of  a  conic.  If  P  he  any  point  on  the  conic,  PA,  PB 
are  known  a.s  supplemental  chords.  If  IJ  be  the  middle  point  of 
PB,  then,  C  bein<;  the  middle  point  of  AB,  CD  is  parallel  to 
PA.  Also  it  is  the  diameter  conju<,'ate  to  the  direction  PB 
since  it  bisects  PB.  Therefore  PA,  PB  are  parallel  to  conju- 
gate diameters.  Conversely,  if  through  A,  B  parallels  be  drawn 
to  two  conjugate  directions,  they  meet  at  a  point  of  the 
curve.  For  if  CD  be  the  diameter  conjugate  to  BP  meeting 
BP  at  D,  the  point  P  on  BP  whose  distance  from  D  =  DB 


Fig.  '22. 

must  lie  on  the  curve  (since  CD  bisects  the  chord),  hence  the 
parallel  through  .1   to  CI)  meets  BP  at  P  on  the  curve. 

68.  Axes  of  a  conic.  An  axis  of  a  conic  is  a  diameter 
perpendicular  to  its  conjugate. 

To  prove  that  a  central  conic  has  one  and  only  one  pair  of 
axes. 

Let  ACB  (Fig.  22)  be  a  diameter  of  the  conic.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  axes,  draw  through  A 
a  parallel  to  one  of  them,  through  B  a  parallel  to  the  other. 
The  intersection  Q  of  these  two  lines  lies  on  the  conic,  by  the 
preceding  article.  It  also  lies  on  a  circle  on  ^^  as  diameter. 
Hence  the  intersections  of  supplemental  chords  parallel  to  a 
pair  of  axes  are  the  intersections  of  the  conic  with  the  circle  on 
AB  as  diameter. 
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Tlie  circle  and  conic  have  already  two  intersections,  viz.  at 
A  and  B.  Hence,  by  Art.  45,  they  can  have  at  most  two  other 
intersections.  Now  a  circle  has  an  inside  and  an  outside,  and  to 
pass  from  inside  to  outside  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  circle. 
Projecting  on  to  any  plane  and  bearing  in  mind  that  projection 
does  not  alter  the  relative  order  of  points,  we  see  that  a  conic 
has  also  an  inside  and  an  outside,  which  are  the  projections  of 
the  inside  and  outside,  respectively,  of  the  original  circle.  And 
to  pass  from  inside  to  outside,  or  conversely,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  conic. 

Now  let  us  go  round  the  circle  of  Fig.  22  in  an  assigned 
sense,  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure.  If  the  tangents  to 
the  conic  at  A  and  B  (which  are  parallel,  being  Umgents  at  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter)  are  not  perpendicular  to  AB,  the  circle 
cros.ses  the  conic  at  A  and  B.  Owing  to  the  central  symmetry 
of  both  conic  and  circle,  a  rotation  of  two  right  angles  about  G 
brings  both  figures  into  coincidence  with  themselves,  the  points 
A  and  B  being  interchanged.  Hence,  if  at  A  the  circle  crosses 
the  conic  from  outside  to  inside,  it  crosses  at  B  also  from  outside 
to  inside.  Therefore  between  A  and  B  it  crosses  from  inside  to 
outside,  giving  an  intersection  B,  and  between  B  and  A  it  crosses 
from  inside  to  outside,  giving  an  intersection  Q.  A,  B,  Q,  Bare 
then  the  four  real  intersections  of  the  circle  and  conic. 

Also  the  point  symmetrical  to  Q  with  respect  to  C  lies  on 
both  circle  and  conic.  It  must  accordingly  be  B.  QB,  AB 
bisect  each  other  at  C,  .'.  AQBB  is  a  parallelogram  and,  since 
the  angle  at  Q  is  a  right  angle,  it  must  be  a  rectangle. 

Hence  the  points  Q,  B  give  the  same  pair  of  axes,  namely 
the  parallels  to  the  sides  of  ^l  QBB. 

Suppose  now  the  tangents  at  A  and  B  to  the  conic  are 
perpendicular  to  AB.  Tiien  the  circle  and  conic  touch  at  ^1 
and  B,  that  is,  they  have  four  real  common  points,  coincident 
in  pairs  at  A  and  B.  They  have  then  no  other  intersections. 
AB  is  an  axis,  being  perpendicuhir  to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  no 
axes  exist,  other  than  A  B  and  the  perpendicidar  to  A  B. 

Thus  for  any  central  conic  there  exists  one  pair  of  axes, 
which  are  always  real,  and  one  pair  only. 

Botii  axes  of  an  ellipse  meet  the  curve  in  real  points;  the 
longer  and  shorter  axes  are  called  the  major  and  minor  axes 
of  the  ellipse  respectively. 

By  Art.  66,  one  axis  of  a  hyperbola  meets  the  curve  in  real 
points.  This  is  called  the  transrersc  axis.  The  axis  which  does 
not  meet  the  curve  in  real  points  is  called  the  conjugate  axis. 
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Ill  tlie  parabola  an  axis  is  a  diaiDeter  which  bisects  chords 
perpendicular  to  itself.  Since  all  diameters  are  parallel,  we  have 
to  take  that  one  which  bisects  chords  perpendicular  to  all 
diameters.     Hence  a  parabola  has  only  one  axis. 

The  points  where  an  axis  meets  a  conic  are  called  vertices  of 
tlie  curve. 

Note  that  a  conic  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  each  axis. 

For  if  P  be  a  point  on  the  curve  the  chord  through  P 
peqjendicular  to  an  axis  is  bisected  by  that  axis  and  therefore 
meets  the  curve  again  at  the  symmetrical  point  P'. 

Also  the  axes  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the 
asymptotes,  and  therefore  (being  perpendicular)  they  bisect  the 
angles  between  the  asymptotes  by  Art.  28. 


Fig.  23. 

69.     Construction  of  an  ellipse  when  two  pairs  of 
conjugate  diameters  are  given  in  position  and  length. 

Let  AOli,  COJ)  be  the  two  conjugate  diameters  (Fig.  28). 
Complete  the  parallelogram  EFGJI,  of  which  they  are  median 
lines.  Draw  any  line  (^JK/  parallel  to  tiie  diagonal  EG  of  this 
])arallelogram  meeting  EF,  CD,  Gil  at  Q,  P,  (/  respectively. 
Join  All,  B(l  meeting  at  P.  •/  QP  is  parallel  to  a  fixed  line, 
the  ranges  [(^],  [P]  are  similar  and  therefore  projective.  Hence 
A[P]'X  P[Q].  The  locus  of  J*  is  therefore  a  conic.  This 
conic  passes  through  A  and  P,  these  being  vertices  of  the  two 
pencils.  Also  if  (//i'  is  along  EG,  (}  is  at  E,  P  is  at  0,  hence 
AP  corresponds  to  J^E :  if  (^H  be  at  infinity,  Q  is  at  infinity  on  ■ 
E'E,  i.e.  on  PA,  P  is  at  infinity  on  DC,  i.e.  on  A  F;  hence  JL\ 
coiTesponds  to  AP\     The  conic  locus  of  7'  .".  touches  EU  at  /A 
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FG  at  A.  And  it  passes  through  C,  as  is  obvious  by  taking 
QR  through  C,  when  Q,  U,  P  coincide  at  C.  It  has  therefore  five 
points  counnon  witli  tlie  required  elli])se,  viz.  two  coincident 
points  at  .1,  two  at  //  and  one  at  C.  Hence  it  is  the  required 
cnij)se. 

By  takiuy  Hues  Q/,'  between  CA  and  JW  the  half  of  the 
ellipse  inside  ('EH J)  can  be  drawn  in  this  way.  To  avoid 
takiug  distant  parallels  Qli  and  to  keep  the  construction  com- 
pact, the  other  half  of  the  ellipse  may  be  drawn  by  joining  BR, 
AQ'  meeting  at  P'.  P'  can  be  shown  to  be  a  point  on  the 
ellipse  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  above,  and  the  same 
set  of  parallels  can  be  employed  to  complete  the  ellipse. 


EXAMPLES   IVa. 

1.  Without  using  tlie  polar  property,  prove  directly  that  if;?  be  any 
fi.\ed  line  in  the  plane  of  a  circle,  P  any  point  on  7?  outside  the  circle, 
/,  t'  the  two  tangents  from  P  to  the  circle,  the  line  j)'  harmonically  con- 
jugate to  p  with  regard  to  t,  t'  passes  through  a  fi.xed  point. 

2.  Show  that  the  cross-centre  of  two  projective  pencils  is  the  pole 
with  regard  to  their  product  of  the  join  of  their  vertices. 

3.  Sliow  that  the  cross-axis  of  two  projective  ranges  is  the  polar 
with  regard  to  their  product  of  the  meet  of  their  bases. 

4.  Given  two  points  A,B  oxm  couic  and  the  pole  C  of  AB,  construct 
the  taugeut  to  the  conic  at  any  given  point  P. 

5.  Given  two  tangents  a,  h  to  a  couic  and  the  polar  c  of  ah,  construct 
the  point  of  contact  of  any  other  tangent  jy. 

6.  Two  ranges  of  conjugate  points  with  regard  to  a  couic  lie  on 
istrai^'ht  lines  .v,  .v'.  Show  tiiat  tlie  cross-a.xis  of  the  ranges  passes 
through  the  poles  .S',  .S"  of  the  lines. 

7.  ABC  is  any  triangle.  A'  is  the  pole  of  BC  with  regard  to  a  conic, 
B'  is  the  pole  of  C'J,  C"  is  the  pole  of  AB.  Show  that  the  triangles 
ABC,  A'B'C  are  in  plane  perspective. 

[Use  E.K.  G  noting  that  B,  C  and  B',  C  are  pairs  of  conjugate  points.] 

S.  Of  tiic  three  sides  of  a  triangle  self-polar  with  rcganl  to  a  conic, 
two  meet  the  curve  in  real  points  and  one  does  not 

it.  Given  a  point  and  its  polar  with  regard  to  a  conic  and  a  jioint 
on  the  curve,  fiud  another  point  on  the  curve. 
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10.  If  P  and  Q  be  points  on  the  radical  axis  of  two  circles  and 
P,  Q  be  conjugate  points  for  one  circle,  they  are  also  conjugate  for  the 
other. 

[The  radical  axis  of  two  circles  is  the  locus  of  points  the  tangents 
from  which  to  the  two  circles  are  equal.  It  is  the  common  chord  if  the 
circles  cut  in  real  points.] 

1 1.  If  through  two  points  A  and  B  conjugate  pencils  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  a  conic,  the  product  of  these  conjugate  pencils  is  a  conic 
passing  through  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tangents  from  A^  B  to  the 
original  conies. 

12.  If  on  two  lines  a,  h  conjugate  ranges  be  taken  with  regard  to  a 
conic,  the  product  of  these  conjugate  ranges  is  a  conic  touching  the 
tangents  to  the  original  conic  at  the  points  where  the  latter  is  met  by 
a,  b. 

13.  A,  B  are  two  fixed  points  in  the  plane  of  a  conic  s.  P  is  a 
point  such  that  the  two  tangents  from  P  to  *^  are  harmomcally  conjugate 
with  regard  to  PA,  PB.     Show  that  the  locus  of  P  is  a  conic. 

14.  State  and  prove  the  theorem  obtained  from  Ex.  13  by  re- 
ciprocation. 

If).  The  locus  of  the  intersections  of  the  polars  with  regard  to  two 
fixed  circles  of  a  point  P  lying  on  a  fixed  straight  line  is  a  conic. 

16.  The  product  of  two  conjugate  pencils  with  regard  to  a  circle, 
the  vertex  of  one  of  wliich  is  the  centre,  is  a  circle. 

17.  \i  T  be  any  point,  C  the  centre  of  a  conic,  N  the  point  where 
the  polar  of  T  meets  the  diameter  througli  T,  A  a  point  where  tliis 
diameter  meets  the  conic,  prove  that  CN .  CT=CA\ 

18.  If  a  diameter  of  a  parabola  meet  the  curve  at  P  and  a  con- 
jugate chord  at  F,  show  that  if  The  the  pole  of  that  chord,  7*  lies  on 
the  dianjeter  and  TP  =  P  V. 

1!).  If  two  pairs  of  conjugate  diameters  of  a  conic  are  at  right 
angles  the  conic  is  a  circle. 

20.  Show  that  a  conic  is  completely  determined  if  two  points  and 
their  polars  and  a  point  on  tlie  curve  be  given. 

21.  Show  that  a  conic  is  completely  determined  if  two  points  and 
their  polars  and  a  tangent  to  tiie  curve  bo  given. 

22.  Trove  the  following  construction  for  a  conic,  given  a  diameter 
AB,  a  point  P  on  the  curve  and  the  direction  conjugate  to  AB. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  A  DPE  on  A  Pus  diagonal  and  whose  sides 
AJJ,  DP  are  along  and  conjugate  to  AB  respectively.  Let  a  parallel 
to  DE  meet  P£>  at  Q,  PE  at  R.     The  rays  AH,  BQ  meet  on  the  conic. 
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23.  Given  a  self-polar  triangle  for  a  conic  and  a  tangent  to  the 
conic,  construct  three  other  tangents. 

2-1.  A  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  of  a  given  conic  meet  a  given 
straight  line  at  A  and  B;  on  AB  is  described  a  triangle  APB  similar 
to  a  given  triangle.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  P  is  a  hyperbola  and  find 
its  asymptotes. 

•2').  Through  a  fi.Ked  point  O  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  meet  a  fixed 
straight  line  /  at  P  and  intersects  tlie  polar  of  P  with  respect  to  a 
fixed  conic  s  at  Q.  Show  that  as  P  describes  the  straight  line  I, 
Q  describes  a  conic  passing  through  three  fixed  points  independent  of 
the  line  I  chosen. 

Show  that  (1)  inversion  is  a  particular  case  of  this  construction  and 
that  (2)  when  0  lies  on  s  the  conies  corresponding  to  two  lines  such  as  I 
of  the  plane  have  simple  contact  with  s  at  O,  but  contact  of  the  second 
order  with  each  other. 

[P,  P'  are  said  to  be  inverse  points  with  regard  to  0  if  (0,  P,  P' 
being  collinear)  OP .  OP '  =  const.] 

EXAMPLES  IV  B. 

1.  Two  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipse  are  respectively  8"  and 
6"4"  in  length  and  the  angle  between  them  is  110°;  draw  the  ellipse,  and 
measure  the  lengths  of  its  principal  axes. 

2.  Using  the  ruler  only  construct  the  polars  of  the  points  (1,  1)  and 
(6,  2)  with  regard  to  the  circle  .v^-\-y-  =  ^.  In  any  manner  construct  the 
polars  of  the  point  (3,  0)  and  of  the  points  at  infinity  on  .r  =  0  and  y  =  x 
with  regard  to  the  same  circle. 

3.  Construct  a  line  passing  through  the  point  (3,  0)  and  conjugate 
to  //  =  0  with  regard  to  the  circle  (./•-3)-+  {y +  2)^=^1. 

4.  Construct  the  envelope  of  the  polar  of  a  point  P  on  the  circle 

d?--4x  +  ?/'-  =  0 
with  regard  to  tiic  circle  x-  +  y-  =  4. 

5.  Draw  the  conic  through  the  five  points  (0,  3)  (0,  5)  (1,  0)  (4,  0)  (2,  2) 
and  construct  its  axes. 

6.  If  the  polo  of  perspective  be  (1,  -2\  the  axis  of  coUineation 
.r=  —  2,  construct  the  axis  of  the  parabola  in  plane  i)crspective  witli  the 
circle  j:-+  //--3.r  =  0,  tlic  vanishing  line  for  the  circle  being  .c-0. 

7.  The  coordinates  being  rectangular,  A,  B  arc  the  points  (-4,  0), 
(.3,  0)  respectively.  If  AR  be  any  ray  through  A,  P  the  pole  of  Ali 
with  regard  to  the  circle  .jr'  (  //-  =  4,  and  if  BP  meet  AN  at  Q,  construct 
the  locus  of  Q. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NON-FOCAL   PROPEllTIES    OF   THE  CONIC. 

70.     PascaPs  Theorem.     If  AB'GA'BC  (Fig.  24)  be  a 
hexagon*  inscribed  in  a  conic,  the  meets  of  opposite  sides 

{AB',  A'B),  {BC,  B'C),  {CA',  C'A) 
are  collinear. 

Let  F  be  (AB',  A'B);  Q={BC',  B'C);   E  =  {CA',  C'A); 
L:^-(AC',  BA');  M={BC,  CA'). 


¥vr.  24. 

Project  the  four  points  A',  B',  C,  B  from  A,  C:  we  have  by 
the  property  of  the  conic 

A  (A'B'C'B)  X  C(A'B'CB). 
Cutting  the  first  ])eneil  by  A'B,  the  second  by  BC, 
(A'PL/i)'^>\  (3IQCB). 

*  Tlio  hexagon  considered  here  is  not  generally,  and  in  graphical 
exanijdes  not  conveniently,  a  conrc.v  figure.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  polygons  in  general,  except  where  the  contrary  is  distinctly  stated. 
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These  two  projective  ranges  have  a  self-correspoiidini;  ))()iiit  /i, 
.'.  they  are  perspective  and  the  joins  of  correspuiuling-  points  are 
concurrent, 

.'.  A'M,  FQ,  G'L  are  concurrent, 

.-.  {A'M,  C'L)  lies  on  PQ,   .-.  li  lies  on  Pq. 

71.  Brianchon's  Theorem.  If  ab'ca'hc  be  a  hexagon 
circuniscrihed  to  a  conic,  the  joins  of  opposite  vertices 

p (=  {aU,  a'b)\   q (=  {be,  b'c)),  r  {- {ca,  c'a)) 
are  concurrent. 

This  theorem  is  obtained  immediately  from  Pascal's  theorem 
by  reciprocation.  The  student  will  find  it  instructive  to  con- 
struct a  i>roof  of  Brianchon's  theorem  from  the  proof  given  above 
of  Pascal's  theorem,  reciprocating  each  step. 

Pascal's  and  Brianchon's  theorems  are  conveniently  expressed 
by  tlie  following  numerical  rule: 

Pascal.  If  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  be  the  sides  of  a  hexagon  in- 
scribed in  a  conic  taken  in  order,  then  14,  25,  36  are  collinear. 

The  line  on  which  they  lie  is  called  the  Pascal  line  of  the 
inscribed  hexagon. 

Brianchon.  If  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  be  the  vertices  of  a  hexagon 
circumscribed  to  a  conic  taken  in  order,  then  14,  25,  36  are 
concurrent. 

The  point  through  which  they  pass  is  called  the  Brianchon 
point  of  the  circumscribed  hexagon. 

72.  Construction   of  conic   through    five   points. 

By  means  of  Pascal's  theorem  we  can  construct  the  conic  through 
five  ])oints. 

Take  the  points  in  any  convenient  order,  letter  them  in  this 
order  A  li' CA  B.  N u mber  the  sides  AB'=1,  B'C^  2,  CA'  =  ^, 
A' li  -^  4.  Then  P  =  W  in  Pascal's  theorem  is  known.  Draw  any 
Pascal  line  Plii^  meeting  2  at  Q  and  3  at  R.  Join  (^  to  the  free 
end  of  4,  viz.  li,  and  R  to  the  free  end  of  i,  viz.  ^1,  The  inter- 
section of  .17?,  B(^  is  a  point  C  on  the  conic. 

By  taking  various  Pascal  lines  through  P  we  can  construct 
any  number  of  points  on  the  conic. 

73.  Construction   of   conic   touching    five    lines. 

Similarly  let  five  tangents  to  a  conic  be  given.  Letter  tiiem  in 
order  ab'ca'b.  Number  the  rertircs  ab' -\,  b'c  2,  ca' =  li, 
a'b-4.  Then  jo-  14  is  a  fixed  line.  On  p  take  any  Brianchon 
point  B.     Let  q  be  the  join  of  B  to  2,  r  the  join  of  B  to  3. 
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q  meets  h  the  open  side  through  4  at  the  vertex  5,  r  meets  a  the 
open  side  through  1  at  the  vertex  6.  56  is  the  tangent  c'  to  the 
conic. 

By  taking  different  Brianchon  points  on  p,  we  can  construct 
the  conic  by  tangents  as  an  envelope. 

74.  Coincident  elements.  Important  particular  cases 
of  Pascal's  and  Brianclion's  tlieorems  occur  wlien  two  elements 
coincide.  In  this  case  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
coincident  elements  are  points,  these  points  have  to  be  taken  as 
consecutive  vertices  of  the  Pascal  hexagon  and  the  side  of  the 
hexagon  joining  them  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  corresponding 
tangent.  If  the  coincident  elements  are  tangents,  these  are  con- 
secutive sides  of  a  Brianchon  hexagon,  and  the  vertex  of  the 
hexagon  common  to  them  is  interpreted  as  the  corresponding 
point  of  contact. 

In  all  cases  we  shall  write  repeated  elements  twice  over  when 
considering  Pascal  and  Brianchon  hexagons,  thus 

AABCDD 

will  be  considered  a  hexagon,  and  its  sides  taken  in  order  are 
A  A  (tangent  at  A\ 
AB, 
BC, 
CD, 

DD  (tangent  at  D), 
DA. 

75.  Asymptote  properties  of  the  Hyperbola.     Let 

(7 (Fig.  25)  be  the  centre  of  a  liyi)erbola,  A^ ,  H'  the  points  at 
infinity  on  the  two  asymptotes.  P.,  Q  two  points  on  the  curve. 
Consider  the  Pascal  hexagon  A"^ A" P B'^ B" Q,;  its  sides  taken  in 
order  are  as  follows  :  A  °°^1"  =  1  =  the  asymptote  CA  ;  A'^P  =  2  = 
the  parallel  PL  to  CA  ■  PB^  -  3  =  the  parallel  PM  to  CB ; 
B^B''  -  4  =  asymptote  CB;  B^Q^b^  the  parallel  QL  to  CB ; 
Q^"  ^-  6  =  the  parallel  QM to  CA. 

Hence  14  =  6^  25  =  L,  36  =  M  and  (?/  Z,  M  are  collinear,  that 
is,  if  on  PQ  as  diagonal  a  ])arallelogram  be  described  whose  sides 
are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  the  other  diagonal  passes  through 
the  centre. 

It  follows  that  the  parallelograms  PNCN',   QKCK\  being 
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made  up  of  LK'CX  and  of  the  complements  LPN'K',  KQLN 
respectively,  are  equal  in  area.  Hence  if  throuf,di  a  point  P  on  a 
hyperbola  i)arallels  are  drawn  to  the  asymptotes,  this  parallelo- 
gram is  of  constant  area. 

Also  K'X  is  i)arallel  to  PQ,  for  the  parallelograms  CNLK', 
LQMP  are  clearly  similar  and  similarly  placed.  Hence  if  PQ 
meet  the  asymptotes  at  11,  S,  PR  =  NK'  =  Q8  (opposite  sides  of 
parallelograms).  Hence  the  distances  intercepted  on  any  straight 
line  between  the  curve  and  the  asymptotes  are  etjual. 

This  last  property  furnishes  an  easy  method  for  drawing  a 


Fig.  25. 


liyperbola  when  the  asymptotes  and  one  point  7^  yn  the  curve  are 
given.  Draw  a  variable  rav  through  P  meeting  the  asymjitotes 
at  R  and  .S'.  On  this  ray  take  a  p^int  Q  such  that  SQ  =  PR.  Q 
describes  the  hyperbola. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  in  all  cases  PQ  and  RS  shall  have 
the  same  mid-point.  Thus  in  Fig.  25,  when  the  ray  is  drawn  as 
PR'S',  Q  must  be  taken  at  (/  outside  S'R'  and  }wt  at  Q"  inside. 

If  the  p(jints  y-*,  Q  coincide  the  ])roi)erty  last  proved  becomes : 
the  intercept  of  a  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  between  the  asymptotes 
is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact. 

If  TU  (Fig.  25)  be  drawn  through  P  parallel  to  NX', 
TP  -  NN'  =  PU.     Hence  TU  is  the  tangent  at  P. 
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Also  the  triangle  TCU-  twice  parallelogram  PNCN' 

=  const,  by  property  proved  above. 
Hence  a  variable  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  cuts  off  from  tlie 
asymptotes  a  triangle  of  constant  area. 

76.  Construction  of  a  hyperbola,  given  three 
points  and  the  directions  of  both   asymptotes.      We 

hrst  of  all  proeeerl  to  construct  the  centre. 

If  .1,  B,  C  ])Q  the  three  given  points,  construct  the  ])arallelo- 
grams  on  AB,  BC  as  diagonals  wliose  sides  are  parallel  to  the 
asymptotes.  The  centre  is  then  the  intersection  of  the  other  two 
diagonals  (Art.  75).  The  asymptotes  are  now  known  in  position 
and  the  hyperbola  may  be  constructed  by  the  method  of  Art.  7;"). 

77.  Given  four  points  on  a  hyperbola  and  the 
direction  of  one  asymptote,  to  construct  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  asymptote.  Let  .1,  B,  C,  D  be  the  four 
points  ;  let  A""  be  the  direction  of  the  given  asymptote,  i^"  that 
of  the  required  asymptote.  Then,  considering  the  hexagon 
A  BCDE^F"^,  the  points  P  =  intersection  of  .1 B,  DE^,  (f  =  inter- 
section of  i?Cand  line  at  infinity,  B  =  intersection  of  CI),  F^  A  aif 
collinear.  Hence  if  the  parallel  through  P  to  BC  meet  CD  at  /('. 
AR  gives  the  direction  re(iuired.  We  can  now  use  the  method 
of  Art.  75  to  construct  the  asymptotes  in  position  and  hence  tn 
draw  the  h)^ierbola. 

78.  Parabola  from  four  tangents.  Since  the  line  at 
infinity  r^  is  a  tangent  to  the  parabola,  four  tangents  a,  h,  r,  d 
define  the  curve.  Let  t  be  any  required  tangent.  Consider  the 
Brianchon  hexagon  i'^abcdt  (Fig.  2(»).  Let  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0  be  the 
vertices  ^a,  ah,  be,  cd,  dt,  ti^  in  order.  ;?  or  14  is  then  tlu^ 
parallel  througli  cd  to  a.  ^t)n  this  take  any  Brianchon  point  />'. 
Join  2 /i  meeting  d  at  5:  the  parallel  through  5  to  Mi  is  the 
tangent  required. 

By  this  method  we  can  draw  a  tangent  to  a  ])ara1)ola  jiaralli'l 
to  an)'  required  direction.  For  draw  through  8  a  ])arallel  r  to 
this  direction  to  meet  p  oX  B;  B  is  the  corresponding  Brianchon 
point. 

Also  we  can  construct  at  once  the  direction  of  the  axis.  For 
we  have  to  find  the  point  of  contact  of  the  line  at  infinity.  To 
do  this  consider  the  Brianchon  hexagon  dhcdTi''.  We  have 
{ab,  dT)  {be,  d'^)  (cd,  {''a)  are  concurrent.  Hence  if  the 
parallels  through  cd  to  a  and  through  ab  to  d  meet  at  E  and 
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be  is  F,  EF  goes  throughthe  point  of  contact  of  /  ,  that  is,  it  is 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

The  tan<,aMit  jjerpendicular  to  the  axis  is  then  constructed. 

The  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  t  is  readily  found  when 
we  know  two  other  tangents  and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  For 
consider  the  hexagon  tfar  ri> ;  {tt,  rr){ta,  br){ai'",  bt)  are 
concurrent.  Hence  through  the  meets  of  the  tangent  t  with  each 
of  the  given  tangents  draw  a  i)arallel  to  the  other  tangent.  The 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  through  the  intersection  of  these 
parallels  meets  the  tangent  t  at  its  point  of  contact. 

Construct  therefore  the  point  of  contact  of  tlie  tangent  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis.      This  is  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 


Fig.  26. 

Tlie  line  through  the  vertex  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  the 
axis. 

79.  Parabola  from  three  points  and  direction  of 
axis.  Let  three  ])oints  .1,  />,  C  be  given  and  the  jioiiit  ^  on 
the  axis,  i.e.  the  direction  of  the  axis.  We  first  construct  a 
point  1)  on  the  line  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
(Fig.  27).  Considering  the  Pascal  hexagon  ABI^PCD  we 
have  {AB,  FC),  (BF,  CD),  {FF,  DA)  are  concurrent.  But 
I'^F  is  the  tangent  at  /"  to  the  parabola  and  is  therefore  the 
line  at  infinity.  Thus  if  P  is  the  meet  of  .1  /i  and  the  parallel 
to  the  axis  through  C,  Q  the  meet  of  CD  and  the  parallel  to  the 
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axis  through  B,  R^  the  point  at  infinity  on  DA,  then  P,  Q,  IV 
are  collinear  or  PQ  is  parallel  to  DA.  Now  P  is  fixed,  A,  B,  G 
being  given  ;  PQ  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  Q  is  found  and 
CQ  meets  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through  .4  at  the  point 
D  required.  The  line  bisecting  AD  8it  right  angles  is  therefore 
the  axis  of  the  parabola. 

Let  V  be  the  vertex.     Consider  the  Pascal  hexagon 

ABrrva 

Then  (AB,  VP),  {Br,  VC),  (rr,  CA) 

are  collinear.     Let  AB  meet  the  axis  at  B,  CA  meet  the  line  at 


toG 


27. 


infinity  at  G",  VC  meet  the  parallel  to  the  axis  through  B  at  F. 
Then  F  lies  on  the  parallel  to  CA  through  F  and  V  lies  on  FC. 
Thus  V  is  known. 


80.      Parabola   from   a    tangent   and   its   point   of 
contact,  another  point  and  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

Let  <f,  A  represent  the  tangent  and  its  point  of  contact  (Fig.  -JH),- 
B  the  other  point,  F  the  iwint  at  infinity  on  the  axis,  lU  any 
other  i)oint  on  the  curve. 
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Two  constructions  may  be  nsed,  according  as  we  prefer  to 
describe  the  curve  by  rays  through  A  or  by  rays  tln-ougli  B. 

In  the  first  construction  draw  lines  Qli  i)arallel  to  the  tangent 
at  .1  to  meet  the  parallel  to  the  axis  through  B  and  A  B  at  Q,  11 
respectively.  Then  AQ  meets  the  parallel  to  the  axis  through 
11  at  a  ])oint  M  on  the  curve.  The  result  follows  by  considering 
the  hexagon  AAMTl^  H;  14  is  t^ ,  the  point  at  infinity  on 
the  tangent  at  ^l  :   P^Qli  is  then  the  Pascal  line. 

In  the  second  construction  draw  a  parallel  to  ^^  to  meet 
AB  at  F'^,  the  tangent  at  A  at  (/  and  the  parallel  to  the  axis 


toP' 


through  A  at  11'.  Join  BR'  meeting  the  parallel  to  the  axis 
through  (/  at  a  point  31.  Then  31  is  on  the  parabola.  For 
B'^Q'ir  is  the  Pascal  line  of  the  hexagon  BAATTM. 

81.  Inscribed  Quadrangle  and  circumscribed 
Quadrilateral.  If  A  BCD  be  a  quadrangle  inscribed  in  a 
conic,  consider  the  Pascal  hexagon  AABCCD.     Then 

{A A,  CC),  {AB,  CD),  {BC,  AD) 
are  collinear.     Hence  the  tangents  at  any  two  given  vertices  of 
a   quadrangle  inscribed   in   a   conic  meet   on   that  side  of  its 
diagonal  triangle  wiiich  is  opposite  to  the  diagonal  jjoint  lying  on 
the  join  of  the  two  given  vertices. 

6—2 
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In  like  manner,  from  Briauchon's  Theorem,  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  four 
tangents,  considering  the  hexagon  aahccd,  then 
{aa,  cc),  (ah,  cd),  {be,  ad) 

are  concurrent.  Hence  the  join  of  the  points  of  contact  of  any 
two  given  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  circumscribed  about  a  conic 
passes  through  that  vertex  of  its  diagonal  triangle  which  is 
opposite  to  the  diagonal  through  the  meet  of  the  two  given 
sides. 

If  a,  b,  c,  d  be  the  tangents  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  (ac),  (bd)  both  lie 
on  the  join  of  (AB,  CD),  {BC,  AD).  Hence  the  diagonal  points 
of  the  complete  quadrangle  formed  by  the  four  points  lie  on  the 
diagonals  of  the  complete  quadrilateral  formed  by  the  tangents  at 
these  points,  or  : 

The  complete  quadrilateral  formed  by  four  tangents  to  a  conic 
and  the  complete  quadrangle  formed  by  their  four  points  of 
contact  have  the  same  diagonal  triangle. 

82.  Inscribed   and  circumscribed  triangles.     Let 

ABC  be  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  conic. 

From  the  Pascal  hexagon  AABBCC  we  find 

{A A,  BG),  {AB,  CC),  {BB,  CA) 

are  collinear,  or  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  triangle  meet  the 
tangents  at  the  opposite  vertices  at  collinear  points. 

If  abc  be  a  triangle  circumscribed  about  a  conic,  it  follows  in 
like  manner  from  the  Brianchon  hexagon  aabbcc  that  the  joins  of 
the  vertices  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the  opposite  sides  are 
concurrent. 

83.  Newton's  Theorem  on  the  product  of  seg- 
ments of  chords  of  a  conic.    If  POP',  QOQ'  (Fig.  29)  be  any 

two  chords  of  a  conic  intersecting  at  0,  wliose  directions  are  given, 

the  ratio  of  the  rectangles  TYf^—TTjr  ^^  constant.     For  suppose 

the  chord  QOQ'  to  move  parallel  to  itself,  while  the  chord  BOP' 
remains  fixed.  Let  the  line  through  F  ]iarallel  to  QOQ'  meet 
the  conic  again  at  T.  Then  since  the  diameter  conjugate  to 
QOQ'  bisects  QQ'  and  PT  and  these  are  parallel,  it  is  obvious 
from  Elementary  (ieometry  that  P(/,  TQ  meet  at  /S'  on  this 
diameter.  The  i)enoils  P[_(^'\  ^'[^/]  <ire  then  perspective  and 
therefore  projective.  Hence  by  tlie  property  of  the  conic 
(Art.    37)   the  pencils   B  {Q\   F'  [(/]   are  projective.      These 
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pencils  determine  on  any  parallel  u  to  QQ  two  projective  ranges 
[B],  [/(•'].     Let  u  meet  PP'  at  U  and  let  F"  be  the  point  at 


tvV 


Fig.  29. 


infinity  on  u.     Then  when  Q  is  at  P',  B  k  at  U  and  R'  is  at 
r* ;  and  when  Q'  is  at  P,  It  is  at  F"  and  /r  is  at  U. 

Hence  if  if', ,  R^' ;  TPo ,  BJ  he  pairs  of  corresponding  points  of 
the  ranges  [/*'],  [/<•']  we  have  the  set  of  four  points  UR^  VR^ 
corresponding  to  the  set  of  four  V^RiURo.  Equating  the 
cross-ratios 

UR,.V'R.     V'R.'.UR,' 
UB^.VR,'  V^R^.URr 

UR^URl 
^'  UR~  URr 

that  is  UR^ .  UR:  -  UR, .  UR,'. 

.'.    UR .  UR'  =  const. 

But,  from  Fig.  29,  OQ,   UR  being  parallel  and  OQ',  UR'  being 
parallel 

OQ  _  UR     ,  or/  _  UR^ 

OP'UP         OP''  UP" 


Ilencc 


OQ.OQ' 
OP.  OF 


UR 


UP .  UP' 


UR' 

i,  =  const. 
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The  ratio  ^  /; '  ^  jj,  is  therefore  not  altered  by  shifting  the 

chord  QOQ'  parallel  to  itself.  Similarly  it  is  not  altered  by 
shifting  the  chord  FOP'  parallel  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  position  of  0,  once  the  directions  of  the  chords 
FP',  QQ'  are  fixed. 

If  we  take  0  at  the  centre  C  the  parallel  chords  are  bisected 
at  the  centre. 

Hence  /T^-77^  ="  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  parallel  semi- 
diameters. 

If  Q'  =  Q,  F'  ^  P  we  have  :  two  tangents  to  a  conic  from  any 
point  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  parallel  semi-diameters. 

84.  Oblique  ordinate  and  abscissa  referred  to 
conjugate  diameters.  If  the  chord  FF'  (Fig.  29)  coincide 
with  the  diameter  A  A'  conjugate  to  the  chord  QQ'  the  property 
of  the  last  article  takes  the  form 

NQ .  NQ'  ,      CB" 

NA7NA'  =  '''''^-=CA^' 
CB  being  the  semi-diameter  conjugate  to  GA ;  or  .since 
Nq  =  -NQ, 
QIP  ,      CB' 

IITNA' =  ''''''■  =CA- 

In  Fig.  29  the  conic  is  an  ellipse,  and  the  diameter  BOB' 
meets  the  curve  in  real  points.  Therefore  OR-  is  positive  and 
AN.  N'A'  is  positive,  so  that  N  lies  between  ^1  and  A'. 

But  if  the  conic  be  a  hyperbola  we  know  that  if  AC  A'  meet 
the  curve  in  real  points,  its  conjugate  BCB'  does  not  meet  the 
curve.     Hence  there  is  no  real  semi-diameter  CB. 

Nevertheless  the  theorem  of  Art.  83  holds  good  and 

QN'  ,     , 

-r-i^ — ^^r-T-,  =  a  constant, 

but  N  is  outside  A  A'  and  the  constant  is  negative.  If  we  tlien 
construct  a  length  CBi  such  that 

_  CBI  =      <?^"- 
CA'     A  N.N  A" 

and  lay  it  off  along  the  diameter  conjugate  to  AA',  CB^  may  be 
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spoken  of  as  tlie  real  length,  or  simply  tlie  length,  of  the  scnii- 
dianietor  conjugate  to  CA.    But  it  should  be  carefully  reinenibered 
that  /ii  is  )iot  a  point  on  the  hyj)erbola. 
Returning  to  the  relation 


AN.. 

NA-  ~  CA' 

for  the  ellipse 

,  we  have 

Q^'- 

{AC+CN){NC+CA') 

CBT- 

CA"' 

_-{CN- 

■CA){CA  +  CN) 

CA' 

CA^-Cm 

' 

~-       GA^ 

> 

or 

CN-" 
CA- 

^  cir-  -  ^' 

For  the  hypei 

bola 

QN' 

CA'-CN' 

GB,- 

■       CA'       ' 

or 

CN' 
CA' 

CB,' 

In  the  case  of  the  parabola  A'  is  at  infinity. 

Take  two  chords  QiQi,  Q-,Qz  conjugate  to  the  same  diameter. 


AN,.N,A'     AN,.N,A'' 

Q^Ni_Qj[i  no; 

AN,       AN,  '  NU" 
nuw  let  A'  be  taken  at  infinity  N^A'  :  N.A'  =  1. 

Hence  Q:^V_Ml 

"^"'^  AN,  -  AN, ' 

ON- 
or  iT-^  ~  constant  for  the  paraliola. 

The  above  relations  lead  to  the  well-known  analytical 
equations  of  the  ellipse,  hyperbola  and  ijarabola  referred  to 
conjugate  directions. 
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85.  Carnot's  Theorem.  If  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of 
a  triangle  ABC  meet  a  conic  at  P,  P'  \  Q,  Q';  II,  li'  respectively, 
then 

BP.BF      CQ.Cq     AR.AR'  _ 
CP.CF  •  Aq.Aq  •  BR. BR     ^' 

For  let  OL,  OM,  OX  be  the  semi-diameters  of  the  conic 
parallel  to  BC,  CA,  AB  respectively.     Then  by  Art.  81 
AR.AR  _  ON^     BP .  BP'  ^  OV      CQ .  CQ'  ^  OM^ 
A  Q .  A  Q'  ~  03P  '  BR .  BR'     ON' '   CP .  CP'      OU  ' 
Multiplying  these  three  relations  together  the  result  follows. 

86.  Intersections   of  a   conic   and   a   circle.     Let 

a  circle  meet  a  conic  at  four  points  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  let  PQ  meet 
RS&tO. 

Then  if  CL,  CM  are  the  semi-diameters  of  the  conic  parallel 
to  PQ,  /AS'  we  have 

GU_    qp^OQ 

C3P     OR.  OS 

by  the  property  of  segments  of  chords  of  a  circle. 

Hence  the  semi-diameters  CL,  CM  are  equal.  Now  the 
extremities  of  all  equal  semi-diameters  lie  on  a  circle  con- 
centric with  the  conic.  Thus  there  can  be  only  four  of  them 
and,  by  the  symmetry  of  the  conic  with  regard  to  the  axes,  they 
lie  pair  and  pair  on  two  diameters  equallj'  inclined  to  the  axes. 
Thus  CL,  CM  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axes,  and  the  common 
chords  PQ,  RS  of  the  conic  and  circle  are  equally  inclined  to  the 
axes. 

The  same  holds  of  the  other  pairs  of  common  chords,  viz. 
PS,  RQ  ;  PR,  QS. 

In  particular,  if  a  circle  and  conic  have  three  coincident 
intersections  P,  Q,  R,  the  common  chord  PS  and  the  common 
tangent  at  P  are  e(iually  inclined  to  the  axes. 

The  circle  is  then  said  to  be  the  circle  of  curvatin-e  at  P:  this 
property  enables  us  to  construct  it  graphically. 

87.  Every  ellipse  can  be  derived  from  a  circle  by 
an  orthogonal  projection.  For  consider  the  orthogonal 
])r(ije(ti(ju  of  a  circle  upon  any  plane  through  a  diameter  .r. 
A  line  perpendicular  to  this  axis  of  collineation  x  is  still 
perpendicular  to  .r  after  projection  and  rabatment  about  x  into 
the  original  plane,  and  if  P  be  any  point  of  the  original  figure, 
PX  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  x,  P'  the  corresponding  point 
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of  tlie  rabatted  projection,  F'  lies  on  y^V'and  I*' A' :  I'X-  cosine 
of  dihedral  angle  6  between  the  two  planes.  Thus  the  pole  of 
perspective  is  at  infinity  in  the  direction  peri)en(licular  to  x. 
The  perspective  relation  between  the  circle  and  ellipse  figures  is 
equivalent  to  a  stretch,  the  stretch-ratio  being  cos  6. 

Also  because  the  projection  is  cylindrical  the  lines  at  infinity 
correspond  :  therefore  their  poles,  that  is,  the  centres,  correspond. 
It  follows  that  conjugate  diameters  of  the  circle  project  into 
conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellii)se :  in  particular  ,r  and  the  per- 
pendicular diameter  of  the  circle,  being  conjugate  diameters, 
project  into  perp'endicular  conjugate  diameters  of  tiie  ellipse, 
since  a  perpendicular  to  x  remains  perpendicular  to  x.  These 
give  the  axes  of  the  ellipse.  If  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  a 
and  a  cos  6  are  the  major  and  minor  semi-a.xes  of  the  ellipse. 

Conversely  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  b  {a>b)  can  be 
obtained  in  this  manner  by  projecting  a  circle  of  radius  a 
orthogonally  upon  a  plane  making  with  the  plane  of  the  circle 
an  angle 

cos 


An  ellipse  being  completely  given  by  its  principal  axes  (see 
Art.  69),  it  follows  that  every  ellipse  can  be  obtained  in  this  way 
from  a  circle  on  its  major  axis  as  diameter. 

The  circle  on  the  major  axis  of  an  ellipse  as  diameter  is 
called  its  nit.rilian/  circle.  Thus  the  ellipse  and  its  auxiliary 
circle  are  derivable  one  from  the  other  by  a  stretch  parallel  to 
the  minor  axis. 

88.  The  conjugate  parallelogram.  A  conjugate 
parallelogram  is  one  whose  sides  are  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  two  conjugate  diameters.  Clearly  no  real  conjugate 
parallelogram  can  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse. 

Consider  the  ellii)se  as  defined  by  the  stretch. of  its  auxiliary 
circle.  Since  by  Art.  87  conjugate  diameters  coiTCSpond  to 
conjugate  diameters  and  parallel  lines  to  parallel  lines  (because 
the  vanishing  lines  are  at  infinity)  it  follows  that  a  conjugate 
parallelogram  for  the  ellipse  corresponds  to  a  conjugate  parallelo- 
gram for  the  circle. 

But  a  conjugate  jjarallelogram  for  a  circle  is  a  circum- 
scribed s(|uare,  because  conjugate  diameters  of  a  circle  are  at 
right  angles. 

Now,  in  any  stretch,  corres])onding  areas  are  to  one  another 
in  the  stretch  ratio.     For  consider  an  elementary  parallelogram 
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Pqm  (Fig.  30)  of  wliich  the  sides  PQ,  RS  are  parallel  to  the 
stretch  axis  and  the  sides  PS,  QR  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
stretch.  Let  these  meet  the  stretch  axis  at  X,  Y  respectively. 
PQRS  transforms  into  a  parallelogram  P'Q'R'S'  of  which 
PQ',  RS'  are  parallel  to  the  stretch  axis.  For  if  A  be  the 
stretch  ratio 

PX=X.PX=\.QY^Q'Y  and  S'X=  R'Y^X  .  SA'. 
Hence  P'S'  =  X  (XS-  XP)  =  X.PS 

and 
parallelogi-am  P'Q'R'S' :  parallelogram  PQRS=S'P'  :  SP  =  X. 

Breaking  up  any  area  into  snch  elementary  parallelograms 

s; /?' 


p'\ 


p\ ^vQ 


X  Y 

Fig.  30. 

and  adding  we  see  that  X  =  ratio  of  two  corresponding  areas. 
Hence  area  of  any  conjugate  iiarallelogram  of  the  ellipse 

=  -  X  area  of  corresponding  circumscribed  sipiare  of  the  auxiliary 

circle 

=  -  .  4a-  =  4ab. 
a 

Thus  the  conjugate  })arallel()gruin  of  an  ellii)se  is  of  t-onstaut 

area.     Calling  p  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  any  given 

tangent,  d  the  length  of  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  this  tangent, 

the  area  of  the  conjugate  parallelogram  of  which  the  given  tangent 

is  a  side  is  clearly  ipd,  for  2</  is  the  base  of  the  ])arallelogram  and 

2j>  is  the  height.      .'.  ^pd  -  Uih,  i.e.  pd     f(f'. 

89.  Sum  of  squares  of  two  conjugate  semi- 
diameters.  liCt  CP,  CQ'  (Fig.  31)  be  two  diameters  at  right 
angles  of  the  auxiliary  circle,  CP,  CQ  the  corresponding  diameters 
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of  the  ellipse.    Then  CP,  CQ  are  conjui,'ate.     Let  /'' PM,  (/QX, 
be  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis. 

Then  from  the  stretch  property,  if  <^  be  the  angle  .1 CP', 

PM  =  -  P'M  =  -  a  sin  <f>  =  h  ,sin  cf> ; 
a  a 

QiV  =  -  Q'A^  =  -  rt  cos  cb-b  cos  ^. 

CM  -  a  cos  <^  ;    CN  =  «  sin  <^  ; 
CP-  +  CQ'  =  CM'  +  PM'  +  QN'  +  CN' 

=  a'  cos-  <^  +  Ir  sin'-  ^  +  //-  cos'-  <^  +  a'  sin-  <^ 
=  a-  +  ^-. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of  an 
ellipse  is  constant. 


MA 


90.     Pseudo-conjugate    parallelogram.     Let    AC  A' 

(Fig.  32)  be  a  diameter  of  a  hyperbola  meeting  the  curve  at  real 
points  A,  A'.  Let  the  tangent  at  .1  meet  the  asymptotes  at 
D,  ii'and  the  tangent  at  A'  meet  them  at  F,  G.  Then,  because 
the  tfingeiits  at  A,  A'  are  i)arallel,  DEFG  is  a  parallelogram  of 
which  the  asymptotes  are  diagonals. 

If  P  be  a  ])oint  on  the  curve  and  PN  the  chord  through  I* 
conjugate  to  ^16'^!'  meeting  AC  A'  at  N, 

PN' CBl 

AN.NA'~     CA" 
CBi  being  the  real  length  (see  Art.  H4)  of  the  diameter  conjugate 

to  jar. 


But 


PN' 


A  N.N  A' 


.A 


N\  (PNV 

n)  \an)  ' 
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If  P  moves  off  to  infiuity  on  the  hyperbola  in  the  direction  of 

the  asymptote  CD,  AP  becomes  parallel  to  CD.     The  triangles 

/PNV 
CAD,  ANP  become  similar,  and   \-jf^)    becomes  equal  to 

{jfTT)  '   ^^^^  Tn^  approaches  unity. 
u  GB,"^     ADT- 

Hence  OZ^-CZ^' 

or  CB,  =  AD. 

Thus  the  intercept  of  a  tangent  between  the  asymptotes 
measures  the  real  length  of  the  parallel  diameter.  The  parallelo- 
gram DEFG  is  therefore  a  pseudo-conjugate  parallelogram.     Its 


Fig.  32. 

median  lines  are  conjugate  diameters,  but  only  one  pair  of  sides 
touches  the  curve. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  75)  that  the  area  of  tlie  triangle  ECD 
cut  off  from  the  asymptotes  by  any  tangent  to  the  curve  is 
constant.  The  area  of  the  pseudo-conjugate  parallelogram 
DEFG  is  four  times  the  area  of  the  triangle  ECD  and  is  tliere- 
fore  also  constant. 

If  p  =  perpendicular  from  C  on  tangent  at  A,  d-^  CB^  =  real 
length  of  diameter  conjugate  to  CA,  DE=2d,  and  area  of 
triangle  ECD^hp.  2d  =  pd.  Hence  in  the  hyperbola  as  in  the 
ellipse  ^>rf  =  constant.     Taking  the  case  where  the  sides  of  the 
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pseudo-conjugate  parallelogram  are  parallel  to  the  axes,  tlie 
constant  =  «/>  where  a  is  the  semi-transverse  axis  and  h  is  the 
real  length  of  the  semi-conjugate  axis. 

91.  Difference  of  squares  of  real  lengths  of 
conjugate  semi-diameters  of  a  hyperbola.  Fn»ui  the 
triangle  CL'D  (Fig.  32)  we  have,  since  CA  is  the  median, 

CD-+CK'=2{CA'  +  AI)-) 

by  a  well-known  relation. 


Fijr.  Xi. 


Also        DE'  =C£P+  CD"-  -  2CB.  CD  cos  ECD, 
that  is,        4^1  D-  -  2CA-  +  2  A  I)-  -  '2CE.  CD  cos  ECD, 
or  e.  1  -  -  .1  /)■-  =  CE .  CD .  cos  ECD. 

But  CE .  CD  is  constant  since  the  area  of  the  triangle  ECD 
is  constant.     Hence,  the  angle  ECD  being  likewise  constant, 
CA-  -  A  D-  =  constant. 

The  constant  is  easily  seen  to  be  a^-h"  by  taking  CA,  AD 
parallel  to  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes. 
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92.  Rectangular  hyperbola.  If  the  anf,fle  between  the 
asymptotes  is  a  riylit  aii<,'ie  the  curve  is  called  a  rectangular 
hyperbola. 

Conjugate  diameters  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  are  cciual : 
For  if  DE  (Fig.  ?>?>)  be  the  tangent  at  A  to  such  a  hyperbola, 
meeting  the  a.symptotes  at  1)  and  E ;  since  the  angle  at  C  is  a 
right  angle,  the  circle  on  DE  as  diameter  passes  through  G. 
Hence  AC=  AD.  Also  CA,  AD,  i.e.  CA,  CB^  are  then  equally 
inclined  to  the  asymptotes  (GBi  having  the  same  meaning  as  in 
Art.  90). 

In  particular  the  transverse  and  conjugate  semi-axes  are  equal 
for  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

Again  consider  the  semi-diameter  C// perpendicular  to  CBi. 
Because  CE,  CH  are  perpendicular  to  CD,  CB^  respectively, 
the  angle  ECH^  angle  DCB,  =  angle  .1  CD.  CA,  CH  are  thus 
equally  inclined  to  the  axes  CX,  CY  and  CH  is  therefore  real 
and  equal  to  CA,  that  is  to  CB^.  Thus  the  real  lengths  of  per- 
pendicular semi-diameters  of  a  rectangular  hyjierbola  are  equal. 

The  diameter  CG^^  conjugate  to  CH  makes  the  angle 
(tiC£'=  angle  ECH=^&ng\e  ACD.  It  is  therefore  perpendicular 
to  CA.  We  have  thus  a  set  of  four  diameters  equal  in  real 
length. 

Notice  that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  result  mentioned  in 
Art.  86  that  only  one  diameter  exists  equal  to  a  given  diameter; 
and  that  this  diameter  is  equally  inclined  to  the  axes  with  the 
given  diameter.  For  the  lengths  CBi,  CG^  are  not  semi-diameters 
at  all,  but  merely  the  analogues  of  semi-diameters  :  they  are  only 
called  such  by  a  convention,  Bi,  Gi  not  being  points  on  the  curve. 
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1.  Show  that  by  altering  the  order  of  six  points  on  a  conic,  60 
different  hexagons  may  be  formed,  with  GO  corresponding  Pascal  lines. 

Show  that  these  GO  hexagons  have  their  Pascal  lines  concurrent  in 
fours,  namely  when  they  have  a  pair  of  opposite  sides  connnon. 

2.  Show  that  in  the  notation  of  Art.  71  for  Piiscal's  Theorem  the 
lines  (13,  46),  (35,  62),  (51,  24)  are  concm-rent. 

3.  Show  that  (13,  46),  (35,  G2),  (51,  24)  are  possible  Pascal  lines  for 
the  six  points. 

4.  State  and  prove  the  results  corresponding  to  those  of  Exs.  1,  2, 
3  for  Brianchon's  Theorem. 
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5.  Prove  that  if  ABC,  A'B'C  be  two  triangles  inscribed  in  a  conic, 
tlieir  six  sides  touch  anotlicr  conic. 

[The  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  are  denoted  by  a,  b,  c  ■  B'C\  C'A',  A'B' 
by  <?',  b\  c'. 
We  have 
B{ACA'C')~K B' {ACA'C),    .-.  B {ACA'C')-a  B' {C'A'CA). 
Cut  these  by  A'C,  AC.    Then  by  the  theorem  of  the  cross-axis 

{be',  b'c),  {ca',  c'a),  {ab',  a'b) 
are  concurrent.     By  the  converse  of  Briaiichon's  Thcoreiu  tlie  result 
follows.] 

6.  Deduce  from  Ex.  .j  Poncelct's  Theorem  that  if  there  exist  one 
triangle  in.scribed  in  one  conic  and  circuni-scribed  to  another,  there  exist 
an  infinity  of  such  triangles. 

7.  Given  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  on  a  conic,  construct  the  tangent 
to  the  conic  at  any  one  of  them. 

8.  Given  five  tangents  a,  b,  c,  d,  c  to  a  conic,  construct  the  point  of 
contact  of  any  one  of  them. 

9.  Deduce  the  results  of  Art.  75  from  the  property  that  a  pair  of 
conjugate  diameters  of  a  hyperbola  are  harmonically  conjugate  with 
regard  to  the  asymptotes,  without  using  Pascal's  Theorem. 

10.  Obtain  the  theorem  that  a  variable  tangent  to  a  hyperbola 
cuts  off  from  the  n.symptotcs  a  triangle  of  constant  area  by  applying 
Brianchon's  Tlieorcm  to  the  hexagon  aapbbq,  a,  b  being  the  asymptotes, 
7?,  q  any  two  tangents. 

11.  Obtain  the  following  construction  for  a  parabola  by  tangents, 
given  four  tangents  a,  b,  r,  d.  On  {(d>,  cd)  take  any  point  B.  Draw 
through  B  a  parallel  to  a  meeting  c  at  P,  and  a  parallel  to  d  meeting  b 
at  Q.     PQ  is  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 

12.  Show  how  to  construct  a  parabola  by  tangents  given  three 
tangents  and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Construct  also  the  vertex  and 
axis. 

13.  Prove  the  following  construction  for  a  parabola,  given  a  point  A, 
the  tangent  a  at  A,  a  parallel  ./•  to  the  axis  and  another  point  B  on  the 
curve.  Construct  a  parallelogram  ACBD  with  AB  as  diagonal  and 
BD,  BC  parallel  to  a,  x  respectively.  Draw  LM  parallel  to  the 
diagonal  CD  to  meet  BC  at  L,  BD  at  Al.  Tiie  meet  oi  AL  and  a 
parallel  to  x  through  M  is  a  point  on  the  curve. 
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14.  Deduce  the  construction  of  Ex.  13  from  that  of  E.\.  IV  a,  22,  by 
taking  B  at  infinity. 

15.  From  the  constructions  of  Art.  80  deduce  that  MQ'  is  pro- 
portional to  {A  Q'f. 

16.  If  the  tangent  at  U  meet  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  at 
P,  P\  show  that  UP.  UP'=CD~  where  CD  is  the  diameter  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  U. 

17.  Show  how  to  find  graphically  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  any 
given  conic  without  first  finding  the  centre. 

18.  Show  that  if  a  circle  touch  a  conic  and  cut  it  again  in  two  real 
l)oints  the  common  chord  and  the  common  tangejit  are  equally  inclined 
to  the  axes, 

19.  If  a  circle  and  conic  have  double  contact  the  common  chord  of 
contact  is  parallel  to  an  axis. 

20.  Show  that  if  P,  P'  be  points  where  a  perpendicular  to  the 
major  axis  of  an  ellipse  meets  the  curve  and  the  auxiliary  circle  respec- 
tively the  tangents  at  P,  P'  meet  on  the  major  axis. 

21.  Prove  that  an  ellipse  can  be  obtained  from  the  circle  on  its 
minor  axis  as  diameter  by  a  stretch  parallel  to  the  major  axis. 

22.  Show  that  the  area  of  an  ellipse  is  ■nab. 

23.  Show  that  the  diagonals  of  a  conjugate  parallelogram  are  them- 
selves conjugate  diameters. 

24.  Show  how  to  construct  geometrically  the  equal  conjugate 
diameters  of  an  ellipse,  given  its  axes. 

2.5.  Show  that  if  a  parallelogram  be  circumscribed  to  or  inscribed 
in  a  conic  its  diagonals  intersect  at  the  centre  of  the  conic. 

20.  The  extremities  A,  /i'  of  a  diameter  of  a  rectangular  iiyperbola 
arc  joined  to  a  point  P  on  the  curve.  Show  that  AP,  A'P  describe 
two  oppositely  equal  pencils.  Siiow  also  that  this  is  not  true  uidoss 
A,  A'  are  extremities  of  a  diameter. 

27.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  circum- 
.scril)cd  about  a  conic  are  divided  harmonically  by  tlie  diagonal  points  of 
the  complete  quadrangle  formed  by  their  four  points  of  contact. 

28.  Show  that  the  triangle  formed  by  three  tangents  to  a  conic  is  in 
plane  perspective  with  the  triangle  formed  by  their  tlirce  points  of 
contact. 
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29.  The  tangents  to  a  hyperbola  at  P  and  Q  meet  an  asymptote  at 
i?,  S  respectively.  If  {RP\  SQ)  =  U,  {SP,  RQ)  =  F,  .siiow  that  UV  is 
parallel  to  this  asymptote. 

.30.  If  a  straight  line  meet  a  hyperbola  at  P  and  the  asymptotes  at 
Q,  R,  prove  that  PQ  .  PR  =  square  of  parallel  semi-diameter. 

;n.  Show  that  any  chord  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  subtends  equal 
or  supplementary  angles  at  the  extremities  of  any  diameter. 


EXAMPLES  Vb. 

1.  Given  that  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  coordinates  is  75°, 
draw  the  hyperbola  having  the  axes  for  asymptotes  and  passing  througli 
the  point  (2,  "5). 

2.  Draw  the  conic  through  the  points  (1,  To),  (4,  -5),  (5-8,  4-3),  (6,  2), 
(3,  4'4)  by  the  Pascal  line  method. 

3.  A  conic  passes  through  the  points  whose  rectangular  coordinates 
are  (2,  0),  (4,  l\  (4,  2),  and  touches  the  line  4y  =  7(.r  +  l)  at  the  point 
(f ,  3).     Draw  the  conic. 

4.  Draw  the  parabola  which  touches  four  sides  of  a  regular  pentagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  of  2"  radius. 

5.  A  hyperbola  pas.ses  through  the  points  (1,  0),  (1,  3),  (6,  0),  (6,  4), 
and  has  one  asymptote  parallel  to  y  =  2x.  Construct  both  asymptotes 
in  position. 

6.  A  hyperbola  has  the  axis  of  //  for  one  asymptote  and  touches  the 
Hues  .v  +  y  =  4,'-  +  ~  =  l,'-  +  '^-  —\.     Construct  it  by  tangents. 

7.  A  parabola  touches  the  line  ]/  —  -v  at  the  origin  and  its  axis  is 
parallel  to  O.r.  If  it  passes  through  the  point  (4,  —3),  draw  the  curve, 
the  axes  of  coordinates  being  rectangular. 

8.  Construct  the  vertex  and  axis  of  the  parabola  through  the  three 
points  (2,  —  1),  (3,  2),  (G,  4)  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  14.r  +  3y  =  21. 

n.  Draw  the  parabola  which  touches  three  sides  AB,  BC,  CD  of  a 
regular  pentagon  ABCDE  of  side  1"  and  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  C  to  the  middle  point  of  AB.    Construct  its  axis  and  vertex. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FOCAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CONIC. 

93.  Every  conic  can  be  obtained  as  the  section  of 
a  real  right  circular  cone.  Describe  a  circle  (Fig.  34  a) 
toucliing  the  conic  at  tlie  extremity  A'  of  an  axis  A'A'.  This  axis 
is  therefore  a  diameter  of  both  conic  and  circle.  The  conic  and 
circle  may  then  be  brought  into  plane  perspective  by  taking  .r  as 
axis  of  collineation  (see  Art.  43).  The  pole  0  of  perspective  is 
then  by  symmetry  on  the  axis  JlA'.  The  vanishing  line  i  of 
the  circle  is  a  parallel  to  x,  cutting  the  axis  of  symmetry  at  J. 
If  we  rotate  the  conic  about  .r,  and  join  corresponding  points 
of  the  rotated  conic  and  the  circle,  these  joins,  by  Art.  12,  will 
pass  through  a  vertex  V  which  lies  on  a  circle  centre  /  and 
radius  10  in  a  plane  through  the  axis  of  symmetry  per])endicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This  circle  will  therefore  in  general 
intersect  the  perpendicular  to  the  i)lane  of  the  paper  through  the 
centre  C  of  the  given  circle.  Take  for  V  one  of  these  inter- 
sections. Then  the  projection  of  the  given  circle  from  T  upon  a 
plane  through  .r  parallel  to  17  is  the  given  conic.  The  given 
conic  is  .'.  the  section  by  this  plane  of  a  cone  vertex  T  and 
base  the  given  circle.  But  this  is  a  right  circular  cone,  since  I' 
is  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  ])laiie  of  the  given  circle  through 
its  centre. 

It  remains  to  show  that  the  dimensions  of  the  given  circle 
can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  this  construction  real  in  all  cases. 

In  order  that  the  circle  locus  of  V  should  cut  the  perpen- 
dicular through  ^'in  real  points  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that 
JO>IC. 

Ellipse.  In  the  case  of  the  ellipse  take  JT  the  extremity 
of  the  major  axis  and  take  for  the  circle  a  radius  intermediate 
between  the  major  and  the  minor  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse.  The 
figure  is  then  as  drawn  in  Fig.  34 «.  The  common  tmigents 
must  necessarily  intersect  at  0  on  the  side  of  C  further  from  .\'. 
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Also  if  r^  be  tlie  point  at  iutinity  on  A'C,  the  tangent  to  the 
ellipse  from  /'"  meets  the  tangent  to  the  circle  from  /at  a  point 
Y  on  X.    XY=  semi-minor  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  this  being  less 


than  radius  of  circle,  the  tangent  YI  to  the  circle  meets  CX  at 
/  on  the  same  side  of  C  as  X.  Thus  C  lies  between  /and  0 
and  the  construction  leads  to  a  real  right  circular  cone. 

7—2     . 
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Hyperbola.  Take  X  an  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis 
(Fig.  34  b).  Let  .r  meet  one  asymptote  at  Y ;  let  J"^  be  the 
point  of  contact  of  this  asymptote.  Then  J  is  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  tangent  from  1^  to  the  circle.  *  is  there- 
fore the  parallel  to  .r  through  J,  meeting  XC  at  /.  0  is  where 
JJ'^,  i.e.  the  parallel  through  J  to  the  asymptote,  meets  XC. 
I0>  IC  if  angle  0.//>  angle  CJI.  But,  H  being  centre  of 
hyperbola,  angle  0.//=  angle  /TFJTand  because  JI,JC  are  per- 
pendicular to  F/"'',  y./ respectively,  angle  C'.//=angle /IV*. 
Hence  10  >  IC  if  the  angle  ^l'^r>  angle  JYI" .  Draw  there- 
fore F/ making  with  Yl"^  an  angle  less  than  XYH :  that  circle 
touching  YJ  and  touching  XY  at  X,  whose  centre  falls  on  the 
same  side  oi  ,x  as  H,  leads  to  a  real  solution. 

Parabola.  X  being  the  vertex,  x  the  tangent  at  X,  draw 
any  tangent  t  to  the  parabola  meeting  the  axis  of  the  curve  at  0. 
Describe  a  circle  touching  t  and  touching  x  at  X,  to  fall  on  the 
same  side  of  x  as  the  parabola  (Fig.  34  c).  Then  /  is  where  the 
circle  meets  the  axis  of  the  parabola  (for  the  vanishing  line  touches 
the  circle).  /,  C  fall  inside  the  parabola,  0,  being  on  a  tangent  to 
the  curve,  falls  outside  it.     Hence  C  must  lie  between  /  and  0. 

94.  Focal  spheres.  Consider  a  right  circular  cone  vertex 
V.  Let  it  be  cut  by  any  plane  in  a  conic  .<  and  let  the  plane  of 
the  paper  (Fig.  35^  be  the  plane  through  V  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  section.  By  symmetry  the  line  AB  in  which  the  ])lane 
of  the  paper  meets  the  plane  of  section  is  an  axis  of  the  section. 

Construct  a  sphere  touching  the  plane  of  section  at  >S'  and 
touching  the  cone.  It  will  touch  the  cone  along  a  circle  s  of 
which  B'A'  (Fig.  35)  is  a  diameter.  The  plane  of  this  circle 
meets  the  plane  of  section  in  a  line  x  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  section  and  meeting  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  X. 

Considering  the  circular  section  li'A'S  of  this  sphere  by  the 
plane  of  the  paper  we  note  that :  X  lies  on  the  polar  of  V  with 
regard  to  this  circle  and  A'  lies  on  the  polar  of  *S'  (this  being 
the  tangent  at  >S').  Hence  X  is  the  pole  of  8  V  or  X,  S'  are 
harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  B',  A'.  Therefore  x  is 
the  polar  of  S'  with  regard  to  the  circle  s  and  by  projection  x  is 
also  the  polar  of  S  with  regard  to  the  conic  s.  x  being  an  axis 
of  collineation,  if  on  x  we  take  two  points  P,  Q  which  are  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  s  they  are  also  conjugate  with  regard  to  s. 
But  because  they  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  s',  .'.  by  Art.  58,  • 
PX.  XQ  ^^  sfpare  of  tangent  from  A"  to  circle  s'  =  square  of  tan- 
gent from  X  to  sphere  =  XS-.  It  follows  by  a  well-known  result 
(XS  being  perpendicular  to  PQ)  that  the  angle  PSQ  is  a  right 
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an^^lo.  And  P,  Q  bein^  conjugate  points  on  tlie  polar  of  S,  SP, 
SQ  are  conjugate  lines  with  regard  to  tlie  conic  .*. 

Hence  S  is  a  i)oint  such  that  every  pair  of  conjugate  lines 
through  it  are  at  right  angles.  A  point  possessing  this  property 
is  called  a./bc7^s■  of  the  conic. 

Clearly  one  other  sphere  can  in  general  be  drawn  touching 
the  cone  and  the  ])lane.  If  //  be  its  point  of  contact  with  the 
plane,  H  is  also  a  focus  of  the  conic. 


Fisf.  3o. 


These  two  spheres  are  called  the  focal  sp/iei-es. 

The  lines  x,  y  in  which  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  focal 
spheres  with  the  cone  meet  tlie  plane  of  section  are  polars  of  the 
foci  *S',  H  and  are  termed  the  directrices  of  the  conic. 

95.  Foci.  There  cannot  be  more  than  two  real  foci ;  for 
if  S  be  one  focus,  .r  the  corresponding  directri.x,  let  F  be  any 
other  focus.     Join  i'X     Let  the  perpendicular  through  S  to  SF 
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meet  x  at  R.  Because  SF,  SR,  being  peri)endicular,  are  con- 
jugate lines  through  >S',  tlierefore  the  pole  of  SF  lies  on  *S'/^ :  also 
it  lies  on  the  polar  a-  of  S.  .'.  It  is  the  pole  of  iS'i'^and  FS,  FR 
are  conjugate  lines  through  F.  But  these  cannot  be  at  right 
angles  unless  7^  is  at  infinit}-,  that  is,  unless  F  is  on  the  per- 
pendicular through  »S'  to  ,r,  i.e.  on  the  axis  AB. 

Also  there  cannot  be  tliree  foci  on  the  axis  AB.  For  consider 
two  points  f/"*,  V  at  infinity  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
in  the  plane.  Let  conjugate  rays  through  U^,  V  meet  the 
axis  AB  at  T,  T.  The  pencils  iJ^  [T],  V  [r]  are  projective 
by  Art.  55  and  .".  the  ranges  [2'],  [7"]  are  projective. 

But  the  lines  joining  a  focus  to  U^,  V'\  being  perpendicular 
lines  through  a  focus,  are  conjugate  lines  through  U^,  V^. 
Hence  at  a  focus  the  points  T,  T'  coincide.  Foci  are  therefore 
self-corresponding  points  of  the  ranges  [7'],  [7"],  and  as  these 
ranges  by  Art.  25  cannot  have  more  than  two  self-corresponding 
points,  there  can  be  only  two  real  foci ;  and  these  are  the  points 
8,  H  found  in  the  preceding  article. 

Also  from  the  symmetry  of  the  curve  about  the  axes  it  follows 
that  the  two  foci  S,  77  and  the  two  corresponding  directrices  x,  y 
are  symmetrically  situated  with  regard  to  the  centre  and  the  axis 
perpendicular  to  AB. 

Also  the  foci  are  always  inside  the  curve,  for  if  they  were 
outside,  the  tangents  from  the  foci  would  be  self-conjugate,  or 
perpendicular  to  themselves,  which  is  impossible. 

In  the  parabola  the  vertex  B  (Fig.  35)  goes  off  to  infinity. 
One  focal  sphere  then  goes  to  infinity  and  there  is  only  one  focus 
at  a  finite  distance. 

In  what  follows  the  axis  AB,  on  which  the  real  foci  lie,  will 
usually  be  spoken  of  as  the  focal  axis  of  the  curve.  From  the 
constructions  of  Arts.  93,  94  it  appears  that  the  focal  axis  is  the 
major  axis  in  the  ellipse  and  the  transverse  axis  in  the  hyperbola. 

96.  Eccentricity.  Let  P,  Q  (Fig.  36)  be  two  points  on 
the  conic,  *S'  a  focus,  JiV  the  corresponding  directrix.  Let  PQ 
meet  the  directrix  at  Y  and  let  /-*J7,  (j^N^  be  i)eri)endiculars  from 
F,  Q  on  the  directrix.  Then  if  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q  meet  at 
T,  T  is  the  pole  of  PQ,  S  is  the  pole  of  A'Y,  .-.  Y  is  the  pole  of 
TS,  .'.  SY,  ST  are  conjugate  lines  through  a  focus,  .'.  they  are  at 
right  angles.  Also  ST  being  the  polar  of  Y,  it  follows  that 
y,  P,  the  point  where  *S'7^  meets  PQ,  and  Q  are  four  harmonic 
points.  Hence  >S'(  y/*7Y^)  is  a  harmonic  pencil  and  the  conjugate 
rays  SY,  ST  being  i)eri»en(licular,  bisect  the  angles  between  the 
other  two  (Art.  28). 
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But  by  similar  triangle 

\SF\: 
I  ^P  I  :  I 


3 

YQ\  =  \P3I\:\QN\ 
\SQ\  =  \P3I\:\QN\, 
PM\  =  \SQ\:\QN\ 


=  constant  for  the  conic  =  e  say  ;  hence  : 

The  distance  of  a  point  on  a  conic  from  a  focus  is  to  its 
distance  from  the  corresponding  directrix  in  a  constant  ratio  e, 
which  is  called  the  eccentricity. 

From  the  symmetry  of  the  curve  it  is  obvious  that  the 
eccentricity  must  be  the  same  for  the  two  foci. 


Fi-  36. 


97.     Distances    of  foci   and   directrices   from   the 

centre.  If  the  focal  axis  meet  the  curve  at  ^1,  A'  and  *S',  6"  be 
the  foci  (Fig.  36),  then  A  and  A'  are  the  points  which  divide 
<S'A'  in  the  ratio  e  :l.  If  therefore  e  ~  I,  A'  is  at  infinity  and  we 
have  a  parabola:  if  e  <  I,  S  (and  therefore  by  symmetry  *S'')  is 
inside  AA'  as  in  Fig.  i]Ga,  hence  the  centre  C,  which  is  the  mid- 
point of  SS',  is  inside  the  curve  and  the  latter  is  an  ellipse. 
U  e>l,  S  and  S'  are  outside  A  A'.  The  centre  C  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  curve  to  the  foci  ;  it  is  therefore  outside 
the  curve  and  the  latter  is  a  hyperbola. 
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We  have,  since  A,  A'  divide  ^S'A' internally  and  externally  in 
the  ratio  e  -.1, 

SA^e.A.Y, 

SA'  ^  -  e .  A'X  =  e .  AX'  hy  symmetry. 
Subtracting,  AA'  =  e.XX' 

or  CA=e.CX (1). 

But  since  (A'SAX)  is  harmonic, 

CS.CX=^CA' (2). 

Hence  using  (1)  CS=e.CA  (3). 

98.  Tangents  from  an  external  point  subtend 
equal  or  supplementary  angles  at  the  focus.  By 
Art.  1)G  >SY,  *S'7'  (Fig.  3G)  bisect  the  angles  between  ^SF,  SQ. 
If  F  and  Q  are  on  the  same  branch  of  the  curve  (Fig.  36  a), 
Y  lies  outside  FQ ;  .'.  ST  is  the  internal  bisector  of  the  angle 
FSQ  and  the  two  tangents  7'F,  TQ  subtend  equal  angles  at 
the  focus.  If  F  and  Q  are  points  on  opposite  branches  of  the 
curve  (Fig.  36^),  lilies  inside  FQ\  .'.  ST  is  the  external  bisector 
of  the  angle  FSQ  and  TSQ+TSF  =  U\ice  (mean  angle  TSY) 
=  2  right  angles.  Hence  the  tangents  TF,  TQ  subtend  supple- 
mentary angles  at  the  focus. 

Incidentally  we  have  proved  the  following  theorem  :  if  a 
chord  FQ  meet  the  directrix  corresponding  to  a  focus  S  at  Y, 
then  >S'F  bisects  internally  or  externally  the  angle  FSQ  according 
as  F,  Q  lie  on  opposite  branches  or  on  the  same  branch  of  the 
conic. 

If  F  and  Q  coincide,  T  coincides  with  them.  Hence  the 
intercept  on  a  tangent  to  the  curve  between  the  point  of  contact 
and  a  directrix  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  corresponding  focus. 

If  a,  h  be  two  fixed  tangents  to  the  conic,  c  a  variable  tangent 
meeting  a,  b  at  L,  J/ respectively,  S  a  focus.  A,  B,  C  the  points 
of  contact  of  «,  b,  c,  and  if  a,  b,  c  all  touch  the  same  branch  of 
the  curve,  we  have  by  the  above  LSC:=  hASC,  CS3I=  h  CSB. 

Hence  by  addition  LSM^  ^ASB.  Therefore  LM  subtends  a 
fixed  angle  at  S. 

The  student  may  prove  for  himself  that  if  a,  b,  c  touch 
different  branches  of  the  curve  the  theorem  still  holds,  but  that 

LSM  is  then   equal  to   ir-lASB,   ^-lASB  or  ~^  +  \ASB 

according  to  circumstances. 

99.  Sum  and  difference  of  focal  distances.    Through 
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any  point  P  of  the  conic-  draw  a  parallel  to  the  focal  axis  meeting 
the  directrices  at  M,  M'.     Then  in  Fig.  3Grt  (ellipse) 
\SP\  +  \S'P\^e{\PM\  +  \PM'\]^e\MM'\  =  e\XX'\=AA\ 
or  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  ^  major  axis. 

Similarly  in  Fig.  3G^  (hyperbola) 

\8'P\~\SP\  =  e{\PM'\-\PM\)  =  e\MM'\^AA', 
or  the  difference  of  the  focal  distances  =  transverse  axis. 

100.      Semi-latus    rectum.      Length    of   axis    per- 
pendicular to  focal  axis. 

Tlie  chord  LL'  (Fig.  37 j  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  focal  axis  is  called  the  latus  rectum  of  the  conic. 


Fig.  37. 

We  have,  since  >S^A''=  perpendicular  from  L  on  corresponding 
directrix, 

Semi-latus  rectum  =  SL  =  e .  SA' 

=  e(CX~CS) 

^e(~-e.CA^=CA(l-e')...(l). 

By  ?s^e\vton's  theorem 

SL'      _  CB- 
A'S.SA     CA-' 
where  CZ^  =  semi-axis  perjjendicular  to  .1^1'. 
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But  ^1  '>S'  ^CS-CA'        SA  =  CA-CS 

=  CS+CA 

=  (e+l)CJ        SA'^CA{\-e)    (•-'  . 

A'S.SA  =  CA-{\-e-), 

.    CB'  _CA'(l-eJ       _  , 

••  CA'~  CA'il-e")  "  " 

.-.  CB''  =  {\-^)CA''  =  A'S.8A^CA.\8L\    (1. 

If  «>  1,  CB"  is  negative.  If  CB^  be  the  real  length  of  tlir 
conjugate  semi-axis 

CB^~  =  (e'  -  1)  CA''  -  .S'^  .^A'  =  CA  I SL  \ 
as  before. 

101.  The  semi-latus  rectum  is  a  harmonic  mean 
between  the  segments  of  any  focal  chord.     Let  FSQ 

(Fig.  37)  be  a  focal  chord,  meeting  the  directrix  at  Y.     Then 
•.•  (FQSF)  is  harmonic,  we  have  by  Art.  28 
1  1  2 

YF^  YQ~  r>S- 
But  YF  :  YQ :  YS  =  F3I :  QB :  SX 

^e.FM.e.QB-.e.SX 
=  FS:SQ:SL. 
XT  112 

Hence  FS-'sQ^sZ' 

Multiplying  up 

FS+SQ^2  FQ      ^^ 

FS.SQ     SL^^  F^.SQ     SL' 
If  CD  be  the  diameter  parallel  to  FQ,  CB  is  the  diameter 
parallel  to  SL.     Hence  by  Newton's  theorem 
FS.Sq  ^  CD' 
SL'        CK-' 

Thus  |PQ|  =  2|^Z|.|^  =  2^byArt.  100. 

Hence  the  lengths  of  focal  chords  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  parallel  semi-diameters. 

102.  The  tangent  and  normal  bisect  the  angles 
between  the  focal  distances.  Let  /'  (Ing.  37)  be  a  \)ou\t 
on  the  conic  and  let  the  tau'^ent  at  I*  meet  the  directrices  at 
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U,  U'.     Let  the  parallel  through  P  to  the  focal  axis  meet  the 
directrices  at  J/,  M'. 

Then 

\SP\:\S'F\  =  e\PM\:e\PM'\  =  \PM\:\PM'\ 
=  \PU\:\PU'l 
and  in  the  triantjles  USP,  U'S'P  the  angles  at  S,  S'  arc  right 
angles.     Hence  these  triangles  are  similar  and  the  angle  t^PU 
=  i\u^^\eS'Pi''. 

Hence  the  tangent  and  normal  at  P  bisect  the  angles  between 
the  focal  distances. 

The  above  i)roof  holds  formally  for  the  hyperbola  as  well  as 
[for  the  ellipse  (the  student,  however,  is  advised  to  draw  the  figure 
for  the  hyperbola  and  compare). 

In  the  ellipse  the  points  of  the  focal  axis  outside  the  curve 
are  outside  ^^S".  Hence  the  point  T  where  the  tangent  at  P 
meets  the  focal  axis,  being  a  point  on  a  tangent,  is  outside  the 
curve  and  .'.  outside  >S'aS".  Tiierefore  in  an  ellipse  the  tangent 
bisects  externally  and  the  normal  bisects  internally  the  angle 
SP;S'. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  hyperbola  the  points  of  the  focal 
axis  outside  the  curve  lie  inside  SS'.  T  is  therefore  inside  SS'. 
Therefore  in  a  hyperbola  the  tangent  bisects  internally  and  the 
normal  bisects  externally  the  angle  SPS'. 

103.     Intercept   of  the  normal  on  the  focal  axis. 

Let  the  normal  at  P  (Fig.  37)  meet  the  focal  axis  at  G.    Because 
PG,  PT  bisect  SPS\  :.  S,  G,  S\  T  are  harmonic, 

.-.  CG.CT=CS^   (1). 

If  PN  be  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  focal  axis,  PN 
goes  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  symmetrical  tangent 
through  T.  Thus  PN  is  the  polar  of  T  and  A,  N,  A',  T  are 
harmonic, 

.-.  GN.CT=CA^  (2). 

Dividing,        ^=^  =  ^  or  CG  =  e\CN  (3). 

Also  since  PG  bisects  the  angle  SPS\  we  have 

\SG\     \GS'\     SG^GS'      SS'       ,,      „.      , 

SG  —  S  G     SS         //•     1         1   1  \ 
=  SP-SP  "  AA'^^  ^       hyperbola). 
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SG 


SF 


•(■!;• 


Thus 

104.  The  feet  of  focal  perpendiculars  on  a  tangent 
lie  on  the  auxiliary  circle.     Let  *S'}",  S' Y'  (Fig.  38)  be 

l)erpeii(lic'ulars  t'rom  /S,  *S"  upon  the  tangent  at  P.  Let  S'P 
meet  tSY  at  F. 

Consider  the  case  where  the  conic  is  an  eUipse. 

The  angles  FP  Y,  SP  Y  are  equal,  for  FP  Y=  S'P  Y'  =  SP  Y 
by  Art.  102.  Hence  the  angles  FYP,  SYP  being  right  angles 
and  YP  being  common  the  triangles  FYP,  SYP  are  congruent. 


I 


Fig.  38. 

.-.  \FP\  =  \SP\sind\FS'\  =  \SP\  +  \S'P\  =  2\CA\.  AhoC,Y 
being  mid-points  of  ^S'.S", /S*/^; respectively,  \CY\^h\ FS;  I  =  |  CA  |. 
Hence  Y  lies  on  the  auxiliary  circle.  Similarly  Y'  lies  on  the 
auxiliary  circle.  The  proof  when  the  conic  is  a  h)^)erbola  is 
precisely  similar  and  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

If  Z,  Z'  he  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  upon  the  tangent 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  /-*,  Z  and  Z'  also  lie  on  the  auxiliary 
circle. 

Also  by  symmetry 

|>S'Z|  =  1^'F'|;     \S'Z'\^-\SY\. 

Hence  SY.S'Y' ^  ZS.  SY=^  A'S .  SA  by  the  property  of 
segments  of  chords  of  a  circle. 

If  the  conic  be  an  elli])se  SY,  S'Y'  are  drawn  in  the  same 
sense  and  A'S.SA  is  positive  and  equal  to  CB-  (Art.  100). 
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Hence  SY.  S'V  =  CB". 

If  the  conic  be  a  hyperbola  SY,  S'Y'  are  drawn  in  opposite 
senses  and  .4'*S'.  SA  is  negative  and  equal  to  -  CBi"  (Art.  100). 
Hence  SY.Y'S'  =  CB,\ 

105.  The  normal  PCr  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  perpendicular  CK  ft-om  the  centre  on  the  tangent 

at    /^      For   since   (7'»SVrAS")    (Fig.    i-i.S)   is   a    harmonic   range 
(Art.   103), 

-L    J-     ^ 

TS  "^  TS'     TG ' 
But  TS:  TS':  TG^SY:S'Y':GP, 

■    J_         1      _    2 

SY+S'Y'  _    2 

But  -SF+*S"F'- 2 CTT  because  Cis  the  middle  point  of  SS' 
an.l  >S'r.  aS^T'  =  CB-  by  Art.  102, 

.    2CK_    2 
'CB'GP' 
or  O'/T.  G^P  =  Ci5^ 

106.  Special  properties  of  the  parabola.  Most  of 
the  special  properties  of  the  p.-irabola  are  deduced  at  once  from 
those  of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyi)erb(jla  by  removing  one  vertex  A' 
and  the  corresponding  focus  S'  to  infinity.  The  line  S'P  then 
becomes  a  parallel  to  the  axis. 

The  theorem  of  Art.  102  then  becomes: 

The  tangent  and  normal  to  a  parabola  at  a  point  F  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  axis  and  to  the  focal  distance,  the  tangent 
bisecting  internally  the  angle  SPM.  It  follows  that,  with  the 
notations  of  Arts.  100—105, 

;  ST  =  I SP  \  =  \SG\  =  \  PM\  =  \NX\. 

Hence  from  I  SG  \  =  |  NX\  we  have  |  NG  \  =  \SX\=  constant. 
Or  the  subnormal  XG  is  constant  in  the  parabola,  and  equal 
to  2  AS\.  For  the  eccentricity  being  unity,  |  SA  \  =  |  AX  or 
\SX\  =  2\AS\. 

The  circle  on  A  A'  as  diameter  becomes  the  straight  line 
through  A  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  i.e.  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex. 
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The  theorem  of  Art.  104  now  reads: 

The  foot  Y  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  upon  -inv 
tangent  to  a  parabola  lies  on  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

Again  if  in  the  theorem  stated  in  the  second  part  of  Art.  US 
we  take  c  to  be  the  line  at  infinity,  then  L,  31  are  the  points  at 
infinity  on  a,  h  and  the  constant  angle  Li<M  is  the  angle  between 
the  two  tangents.  Hence  *S'  and  ah  subtend  the  same  angle  at 
L,  M :  .'.  L,  M,  S,  (lb  are  concyclic  or:  the  circle  circumscribing 
the  triangle  formed  by  three  tangents  to  a  parabola  passes  through 
the  focus. 

Also  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axis  is  half  the 
angle  made  with  the  axis  by  the  focal  distance  SP  of  its  point  of 
contact.  Hence  if  TP,  Ti}  be  two  tangents  the  angle  between 
them  is  \P^Q,  or  by  Art.  98  it  is  T^P  or  T/S'Q.  Thus  the  angle 
between  two  tangents  is  equal  to  the  angle  subtended  by  either  of 
them  at  the  focus. 

If  this  angle  be  a  right  angle,  then  the  tangents  are  tangents  • 
at  the  extremities  of  a  focal  chord  and  T  lies  on  the  directrix. 
Therefore  the  directrix  is  the  locus  of  intersections  of  per- 
pendicular tangents  to  a  parabola. 

107.     Parameter  of  parallel  chords  of  a  parabola. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  84)  that  if  i^i^'  be  a  chord  of  a  paral)ol;i 
bisected  at  N  by  its  conjugate  diameter  and  if  this  diameter  meet 
the  curve  at  P,  then 

~^  =  a  consfcmt. 

This  constant  is  called  the  parameter  of  the  chords.  To  liud 
its  value  take  the  chord  QQ'  to  pass  through  the  focus  'S'(Fig-  '»'.>.)• 
If  the  diameter  conjugate  to  QQ'  meet  the  directrix  atil/,  the  jKile 
of  QQ'  lies  on  this  diameter  and  ( •.•  Q(^'  passes  through  S)  on  the 
directrix.  Thus  il/is  the  pole  of  (^Q'.  MQ,  MQ'  are  therefore 
tangents  to  the  parabola  and,  M  being  on  the  directrix,  these 
tangents  are  at  right  angles.  The  circle  on  QQ'  as  diameter 
passes  through  M. 

:.  \QN\  =  \NM\  =  2.\PN\, 

for  M  is  the  pole  of  QN  and  MN  meets  the  curve  at  P  and  at 
infinity ;  MN  is  therefore  divided  harmonically  by  P  and  the 
point  at  infinity,  that  is,  bisected  at  P. 

Hence  %-'^lW  =  ^-^^' 
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But  PN=MP  =  SP. 

The  parameter  is  therefore  4  .  SP. 

108.  The  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
three   tangents  to  a  parabola  lies   on  the    directrix. 

This  is  readily  proved  t'nun   Hrianchtm's   theorem. 

Let  (I,  b,  c  be  tlie  three  t;ingent.s,  //,  c'  tlie  two  taiigent.s  })er- 
I)cn(licuhir  to  b,  c,  and  T  tlie  line  at  infinity. 

Consider  the  hexagon  abbTc'c.  Then  {((h,  re')  (hb',  cc) 
(bT,  ca)  are  concurrent. 

But  (ab,  re)  is  the  parallel  to  c'  through  ab,  i.e.  the  per- 
pendicular from  ab  on  c. 

Similarly  (ac,  rb')  is  the  perpendicular  from  ac  on  b. 


Fig.  39. 

Hence  the  Brianchon  point  is  the  orthocentre  of  the 
triangle. 

But  (bb',  cc')  is  the  directrix,  since  perpendicular  tangents 
h  and  b\  c  and  c'  meet  on  the  directrix. 

The  orthocentre  therefore  lies  on  the  directrix. 

109.  Circle  of  curvature.  Su])pose  a  circle  to  touch 
a  conic  at  /'  and  to  meet  it  again  at  Q.  If  any  line  through  Q 
meet  the  conic  and  circle  again  at  /<*,  Jt'  respectively  and  the 
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tangent  at  P  at  T,  we  have  by  the  well-known  property  of  tli 
circle 

TP' 
TQ .  TR'      ' 
and  by  Newton's  theorem  for  the  conic 

TP^      _    square  of  semi-diameter  of  conic  parallel  to  TP 
TQ .  TR  ~  square  of  semi-diameter  of  conic  parallel  to  TRR' ' 
or  by  division 

TR'  _  square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  tangent  at  P 
TR  square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  TR 


I 


Fig.  40. 

If  we  nuxke  Q  coincide  with  P,  the  circle  becomes  the  circh> 
of  curvature  at  /^  and  7"  coincides  with  P.  Hence  if  any  chord 
through  P  (Fig.  40)  be  dra^vn  to  meet  the  conic  at  R  and  tlu^ 
circle  of  curvature  at  R', 

PR'      square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  tangent  at  P 
PR  square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  PR 

If  the  chord  PR  be  drawn  through  a  focus,  we  have 
2  .  square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  PR 
CA 


PR 


by  Art.  101, 
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Hence 

„  .,,     2 .  square  of  semi-diameter  parallel  to  tangent  at  P     ,  . 
1  h  -  ^^  ..\l), 

which  gives  the  focal  chord  of  curvature  through  P. 

The  form  of  the  result  (1)  shows  also  that  the  focal  chord  of 
curvature  through  /-*  is  Ci^ual  to  focal  chord  of  the  conic  parallel 
to  the  t<ingent  at  P. 

AVhen  the  conic  is  a  parahola  this  focal  chord  is  (see  Fig.  39 
and  Art.  107)  equal  to  4  .  SP. 

This  gives  an  eas}'  construction  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
a  parabola  at  P,  namely:  draw  the  ])erpendicular  through  the 
focus  to  SP,  then  four  times  the  intercept  this  perpendicular 
makes  on  the  normal  at  P  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
curvature. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  general  conic,  let  PP'  be  the 
diameter  through  P  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  P  (Fig.  40), 
}'  1"  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  fi-om  *S',  S'  on  the  tangent 
at  P,  then  the  right-angled  triangles  PR'P,  SYP,  S'Y'P  are 
similar  since  the  angles  SPY,  SPY'  are  equal  by  Art.  102  and 
the  angles  PPR,  SPY  are  equal,  both  being  complements  of 
PPM. 

w  Pig'  _^y  _ S' Y'  _SY+  S' Y'     2.  CK 

Hence     pp'-^p      ^•p      sj'  +  s'P      2.CA' 

C^ being  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  P. 

But  by  e(iuation  (1)  above,  if  CD  (Fig.  40)  be  the  semi- 
diameter  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 

iGJy        CK 


"  CA.  PF     CA  ' 

and  since  PP  =  2  .  OP  where  0  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
curvature, 

^^~CK 

op-^^' 

or  CK.OP^Cir-   (2). 

But  from  Arts.  8S,  '.10  we  have  CK .  CD  -  CA  .  CB.     Hence 

0P=  -^'^^'         (8), 

^^      CA.CB  ^  ^' 

a  fiinilamental  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P. 
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EXAMPLES  VIA. 

1.  Show  that  tlie  construction  of  Art.  93  never  leads  to  a  real  riglit 
ch-cularcone  if  the  circle  touches  the  ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  a  miiinr 
axis. 

2.  On  the  transverse  axis  AB  of  a  hyperl>ola  as  diameter  a  circle  is 
drawn  (the  auxiliary  circle  of  the  hyperbola).  A  ray  through  A  meets 
the  circle  and  hyperbola  in  P,  P'.  Show  that  the  tangents  at  P,  P' 
meet  on  the  tangent  at  B. 

3.  Prove  that  the  focal  axis  of  a  plane  section  of  a  right  circular 
cone  is  equal  to  the  part  of  any  generating  line  intercepted  between  its 
points  of  contact  with  the  focal  spheres,  and  that  the  jierpendicular 
axis  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  diameters  of  the  focal  spheres. 

4.  Prove  that  the  latus  rectum  of  a  plane  section  of  a  right  circular 
cone  is  proportional  to  the  jterpcndicular  distance  of  the  plane  of 
section  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

5.  Prove  the  following  construction  for  the  pole  of  any  line  q  with 
regard  to  a  conic,  given  the  two  foci  S,  S'  and  the  two  directrices  .f,  .«?'. 
Let  q  meet  .s-  at  P,  s'  at  P'.  Through  aS',  S"  draw  perpendiculars  to  S'P, 
S'P'  respectively  :  those  meet  at  the  point  Q  retiuired. 

6.  Two  points  of  a  conic  being  given  and  also  one  of  the  directrices, 
show  that  the  locus  of  the  corresponding  focus  is  a  circle. 

7.  Two  conies  have  a  common  focus.  Prove  that  two  of  their 
common  chords  pass  through  the  intersection  of  the  directrices  corre- 
sponding to  this  common  focus. 

8.  A  variable  straight  line  meets  two  fixed  straight  lines  at  P,  Q 
and  PQ  subtends  a  fixed  angle  at  a  fixed  point  S.  Show  that  P(J 
touches  a  conic  of  which  >S'  is  a  focus. 

9.  Through  a  given  point  P  two  conies  can  be  drawn  having  two 
given  points  S,  H  for  foci.  Of  these  one  is  an  ellipse,  the  other  a 
liyperbola,  and  they  cut  at  right  angles. 

10.  Prove  that  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  normal  PG  upon 
either  focal  distance  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  semi-latus  rectum. 

[If  A'^foot  of  jierpendicular  from  G  on  SP  in  Kig.  37,  prove 
triangles  PKG,  USP  similar  and  triangles  SKG,  UXS  similar ;  and 
n^QSG  =  e.SP.'\ 

11.  If  the  normal  at  P  meet  the  non-focal  axis  at  G\  the  projection 
of  PG'  upon  either  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  semi-focal  axis. 
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12.  Prove  that  if  the  normal  at  P  to  a  central  conic  meet  the  focal 
axis  at  G  and  the  non-focal  axis  at  G\  then  PG' :  PG  =  CA- :  CB\ 

13.  If  the  tangent  and  normal  at  P  meet  the  non-focal  axis  at  7" 
and  G',  prove  that  S,  S',  P,  T',  G'  are  concyclic  and  CG' .  CT'^CS'K 

14.  If  from  any  point  T  on  the  tangent  at  P  there  be  drawn  per- 
pendiculars TL  and  TN  to  SP  and  the  directrix  SL  :  TA''=  eccentricity. 

15.  If  VD  be  the  diameter  conjugate  to  CP,  show  that 

SP.S'P  =  CD\ 

16.  Show  that  points  of  contact  of  tangents  from  the  foci  to  the 
auxiliary  circle  lie  on  the  asymptotes. 

17.  The  focus  of  a  conic  slides  on  a  fixed  line,  the  conic  itself  sliding 
on  a  fixed  perpendicular  line.     Find  the  locus  of  the  centre. 

18.  A  rectangular  piece  of  paper  A  BCD  is  folded  so  that  the 
corner  C  falls  on  the  opposite  side  AB.  Show  that  the  crea.se  envelops 
a  parabola  of  which  C  is  the  focus  and  AB  the  directrix. 

19.  The  vertex  of  a  constant  angle  moves  on  a  fixed  straight  line, 
while  one  of  its  sides  passes  through  a  fixed  point  S.  Show  that  the 
other  side  envelops  a  parabohi,  of  which  *S  is  a  focus. 

20.  Show  tliat  the  two  tangents  from  a  point  to  a  conic  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  focal  distances ;  and  conversely  that  if  S^  H  be  fixed 
points  and  through  a  point  P  lines  PT,  PU  be  drawn  so  that  the 
angles  SPH,  TPU  have  common  bisectors,  a  conic  can  be  described 
with  S,  II  as  foci  to  touch  PT  and  P  U. 

21.  A  focus  and  three  tangents  to  a  conic  are  given.  Construct  the 
axes  of  the  conic  in  j)o.sition  and  length. 

22.  Find  the  locus  of  the  focus  of  a  parabola  passing  through  two 
fixed  points  J,  B  and  the  direction  of  whose  axis  is  given. 

23.  Prove  that  a  line-pair  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  limiting  case 
of  a  hyperbola  when  the  foci  coincide  with  the  centre. 

24.  Prove  that  a  point-pair  may  be  looked  upon  as  tlie  limiting  case 
of  a  very  flat  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  tlie  foci  being  coincident  with  the 
vertices.     Show  that  the  eccentricity  of  a  point-pair  is  unity. 

2.5.  Prove  that  the  jmle  of  the  tangent  at  P  to  a  central  conic  with 
regard  to  the  auxiliary  circle  lies  on  the  ordinate  of  P. 

26.  If  SY,  SZ  be  i)erpendiculars  from  a  focus  S  to  tangents  TP, 
TQ,  the  perpendicular  from  T  to  FZ  passes  through  the  other  focus  S'. 

27.  Find  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  the  conjugate  parallelograms 
of  an  ellipse. 
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28.  If  PP\  DD'  be  conjugate  diameters  of  a  liypcrbola  and  Q  any 
point  on  tiie  curve,  show  that  QP-+QP"-  differs  from  QD'-+QD"^  by  a 
constant  quantity. 

29.  If  TP,  TQ  be  tangents  from  a  point  T  to  a  central  conic,  S,  11 
the  foci,  show  that  the  Itisectors  of  tlie  angle  PTQ  meet  the  non-focal 
axis  in  two  fixed  points  when  7' describes  the  circle  HTIL 

30.  From  a  point  P  on  a  hyperbola  PN  is  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  and  from  N  a  line  is  drawn  to  touch  the  auxiliary 
circle  at  T.  Prove  that  7W:PiV=  ratio  of  semi-transverse  to  semi- 
conjugate  axis. 

31.  Show  that  two  parabolas  which  have  a  common  focus  and  their 
axes  in  opposite  directions  intersect  at  right  angles. 

32.  PQR  being  a  triangle  circumscribed  to  a  parabola,  prove  that 
the  perpendiculars  from  PQR  to  SP,  S(2,  i^R  are  concurrent. 

[Use  the  result  of  Art.  106  that  the  circumcircle  of  such  a  triangle 
passes  through  the  focus.] 

33.  If  a  chord  QQ'  of  a  parabola  meet  a  diameter  PVhI  O,  and  if 
QV,  Q'V  be  ordinates  to  this  diameter,  prove  that  PF.PV'  =  PO-. 

34.  If  from  a  point  T  outside  a  parabola  a  tangent  TP  and  a 
chord  TQQ'  be  drawn,  and  if  tlie  diameter  through  P  meet  QQ'  at  A', 
show  that  TQ.  TQ'=  TK'K 

35.  Show  that  the  chord  of  curvature  to  a  parabola  at  P,  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis,  is  46'/*. 

36.  If  the  normal  at  P  to  a  parabola  meet  the  directrix  at  //,  then 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  P  =  2  .  HP. 

37.  Show  that  any  point  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  is  a  point  of 
trisecticm  of  the  intercept  of  the  normal  at  the  point  between  the  centre 
of  curvature  and  the  point  where  the  normal  meets  the  curve  again. 

38.  Prove  that  through  any  point  P  of  a  conic,  three  circles  of 
curvature  of  the  conic  pas.s. 

[Let  P(^,  PQ'  be  chords  equally  inclined  to  axes,  CR  the  diameter 
conjugate  to  PQ'  meeting  PQ  at  H.  P  [(,>]  a  P \Q'\  (oppositely  equal) ; 
P  \Q'\  A  6'[/e]  (conjugate) ;  .'.  P\Q'\  a  (J\R\  The  three  points  other 
than  P  where  the  conic  locus  of  S  meets  the  original  conic  have  their 
ciicl'S  of  curvature  pa.ssing  through  P,  for  at  such  points  Q,  R.,  S 
coincide  and  the  tangent  at  Q  is  equally  inclined  to  the  axes  with  PQ.] 

39.  Show  that  the  central  chord  of  curvature  of  a  conic  at 
P  =  '2.CD'*ICP,  CD  being  the  semi-diameter  conjugate  to  CP. 
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EXAMPLES   VI  B. 
1.     Sliow  how  to  cut  the  hyperbola  wliose  cqutition  in  Cartesian 
coordinates  's  '-j  —  ^  =  1  from  a  right  circular  cone. 

•J.  A  right  circular  cone  of  semi-vertical  angle  60°  is  cut  by  a  plane 
indineil  at  an  angle  of  1  o'  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  whose  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  tlic  vertex  is  4  inches.  Construct  the  foci,  vertices 
and  asynijjtotes  of  the  section. 

3.  A  hyperbola  hsu  the  points  (±2,  0)  for  the  extremities  of  its 
transverse  axis  and  passes  tiirough  tlie  point  (5,  7).  Construct  its 
asymptotes  geometrically  and  find  the  real  length  of  its  conjugate  axis. 

4.  Draw  the  hyperbola  whose  directrix  is  x  =  0,  focus  (2,  0)  and 
eccentricity  2;3. 

5.  Construct  the  directrices  of  the  pos.sible  conies  which  have  the 
origin  for  focus  and  pass  through  the  three  points  (  —  1,  1),  (3,  3),  (5,  0). 

6.  The  focus  of  a  conic  is  tlie  origin  and  the  conic  passes  through 
the  point  (3,  4)-  If  tlie  semi-Iatus  rectum  =  35  and  the  eccentricity  =  |, 
construct  the  second  foci  of  the  conies  which  satisfy  the  conditions. 

7.  The  a.symptotcs  of  a  hyperbola  are  parallel  to  the  lines  x-  —  \rp'  =  0. 
One  focus  is  the  point  (3,  0)  and  the  semi-latus  rectum  =  2.  Find  the 
:usymi»totes  in  position  and  draw  the  curve. 

8.  A  conic  h;is  the  axis  of  y  for  directrix,  the  point  (3,  0)  for  focus 
and  eccentricity  =  2.  Draw  a  chord  through  the  focus  whicli  shall  be 
3'5  units  long. 

9.  A  hyperbola  has  the  lines  y  =  ±  1  o.c  for  asymptotes  and  passes 
through  the  point  (o,  4).    Construct  its  foci  and  vertices. 

1 0.  A  conic  touches  the  lines  //  =  .r,  32/  -  ^  =  3,  2j;  +  3?/  =  1 2  and  has 
the  point  (2,  0;  for  fcicus.     Con^truet  its  axes  in  position  and  length. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

SELF-CORRESPONDING   ELEMENTS. 

110.  Projective  rang^es  and  pencils  of  the  second 
order.  The  points  of  a  conic,  like  tlie  points  of  a  straight  line, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  forming  a  range,  but  such  a  range  is  said  to 
be  of  the  second  order,  the  linear  range  being  considered  of  the 
first  order. 

Similarly  the  tangents  to  a  conic  are  said  to  form  a  pencil  (»f 
the  second  order. 

These  are  termed  forms  of  the  second  order,  and  the  conic  b  > 
which  they  belong  is  called  their  base. 

Ranges  and  jjeiicils  of  the  second  order  will  be  denoted  by 
writing  2  as  an  index  outside  the  bracket  enclosing  the  typical 
element :  thus  [/*]-,  [/>]'-. 

Two  ranges  of  the  second  order  are  said  to  be  projective 
(it  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  VIII  that  they  can  actually  be 
projected  into  one  another)  if  the  ])encils  which  they  determine 
at  any  points  of  their  respective  bases  are  projective. 

Similarly  two  pencils  of  the  second  order  are  said  to  be  pro- 
jective if  the  ranges  which  they  determine  on  any  tangents  to 
their  respective  bases  are  projective. 

From  the  known  properties  of  projective  pencils  and  ranges  of 
the  first  order  given  in  Chapter  II  it  follows  that  two  corre- 
sponding triads  entirely  determine  the  relation  between  two 
projective  forms  of  tiie  second  order.  Also  if  we  define  the 
cross-ratio  of  four  points  on  a  conic  as  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
pencil  which  they  determine  at  any  point  of  the  conic  and  the 
cross-ratio  of  f(jur  tangents  to  a  conic  as  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
range  which  they  determine  on  any  tangent  to  the  conic,  then 
projective  forms  of  the  second  order  are  equi-anharmonic  and 
conversely. 

Again,  as  in   Chapter  II,  two  cobasal  forms  of  the  second 
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order  cannot  have  more  than  two  self-corresponding  elements 
without  beinu  entirely   coincident. 

HI.  Cross-axis  and  cross-centre  of  cobasal  pro- 
jective forms  of  second  order.  Let  F,  P'  (Fig.  41)  be 
two  corresponding  points  of  two  projective  ranges  [/•*]-,  [/-'']'  lyi"g 
on  the  same  conic  .v. 

Let  .1,  A'  be  any  given  corresponding  points  of  these  ranges. 
Project  the  range  [/-*']-  from  A  as  vertex,  [/*]-  from  A'  as  vertex. 
The  pencils  A  [F]  and  A'  [P]  are  projective  and  they  have 
a  self-corresponding  ray  A' A.  Hence  they  are  perspective  and 
rays  AF,  A'F  meet  at   U  on  a  fixed  axis  x. 

This  axis  x  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  points  xi,  A'. 


Fig.  41. 

For  let  B,  B'  be  any  other  pair  of  corresponding  points.  Then 
by  tlie  previous  result  AB',  A'B  meet  at  I^  on  .i\  Now  con- 
sider the  Pascal  hexagon  AB'PA'BP'.  We  have  (A'B,  AB') 
(AF',A'P)  (FB',  PB)  are  coUinear.  x  is  therefore  the  Pascal 
line  and  PB',  FB  meet  at  W  on  x.  The  same  line  x  is  there- 
fore reached  if  we  start  from  .1  and  A',  or  if  we  start  from 
//  and  B'. 

There  is  thus  a  fixed  line  x  on  which  meet  the  cross-joins 
.1  B',  AB  of  any  two  corresponding  pairs.  This  we  shall  call,  as 
in  the  case  of  linear  ranges,  the  cro.'i.'<-axis. 

By  reciprocation,  or  by  proceeding  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above  and  using  Brianchon's  theorem,  we  reach  the  result  that 
two  projective  pencils  of  tangents  to  the  same  conic  have  a  cross- 
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centre,  through  which  pass  the  joins  of  cross-meets  {ah',  a'b)  of 
correspoiuliiiix  ])airs. 

112.  Self-corresponding  elements  of  cobasal  pro- 
jective forms  of  second  order.  As  in  tlie  case  of  forms  of 
the  first  order,  two  cobasal  projective  forms  of  the  second  order 
cannot  have  more  than  two  self-corresponding  elements  ;  for  if 
they  liave  three,  say  A,  B,  C  and  if  P,  P'  be  any  other  pair  of 
corresponding  elements,  {ABCP\  -  {ABCP'\  and  as  in  Art.  2o 
P'  =  P. 

These  self-corresponding  elements  may  be  constructed  as 
follows.  If  the  cross-axis  of  two  projective  ranges  of  the  second 
order  [P]^,  [P'f  lying  on  the  same  conic  s  meet  s  at  points 
>S,  T  (Fig.  41)  the  points  S,  T  are  self-corresponding  points  of 
the  ranges  [Pf,  [PJ. 

For  by  the  property  of  the  cross-axis  AT,  A'T  meet  .*(  at 
a  i)air  of  corresponding  i)oints.  But  they  both  meet  s  at  T. 
Hence  a  pair  of  corresponding  points  coincide  at  7',  or  T  is 
self-corresponding.     Similarly  S  is  self-corres^|uding. 

If  the  cross-axis  a:  is  itself  a  tangent  to  ^|he  self-corre- 
sponding points  >S^,  T  coincide.  If  x  do  not'^iueet  tlm  conic  at  real 
points,  there  are  no  real  self-corresponding  points. 

Reciprocating,  we  have  the  theorem  :  the  self-corresponding 
lines  of  two  projective  pencils  of  the  second  order  belonging  to 
the  same  conic  are  the  tangents  from  the  cross-centre.  There  are 
two  real  self-corresponding  lines  if  the  cross-centre  is  outside  the 
conic  :  these  coincide  if  the  cross-centre  is  on  the  conic.  If  the 
cross-centre  be  inside  the  conic  there  are  no  real  self-corresponding 
lines. 

113.  Two  corresponding  elements  of  two  cobasal 
projective  forms  determine  with  the  self-correspond- 
ing elements  a  constant  cross-ratio.  It  will  lie  sulhcient 
to  prove  this  for  two  ])rojective  ranges  on  the  same  conic,  since 
all  other  cases  can  clearly  be  nuule  to  de})en(l  upon  this.  Now 
from  Fig.  41,  if  AP',  A'B  be  two  chords  meeting  on  *ST,  then 
P,  B'  are  corresponding  points  of  the  ranges  determined  by 
the  triads  S,  T,  A  ;  S,  7\  A'.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious 
from  symmetry  that  yl',  /^' are  corresponding  points  in  the  ranges 
determined  by  the  triads  *S^,  7\  A  ;  /S',  7\  B.  Hence  the  cross- 
ratio  of  the  four  ])oints  S7AA'  is  equal  to  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
four  points  t>TPP',  which  proves  the  theorem. 

114.  Construction    of   self-corresponding    points. 

The  results  of -Art.  112  provide  us  with  a  construction  for  deter- 
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mining  the  self-corresponding  elements  of  two  cobasal  projective 
furius  of  tlie  first  order. 

Thus  let  there  be  two  projective  pencils  having  a  common 
vertex  0  :  let  aj)-^c\  ;  oJm:,  be  t^vo  c»)rresponding  triads. 

Describe  any  conic  (in  practice  a  circle  will  be  a  convenient 
conic  to  use)  passing  through  0,  and  meeting  r^,,  />i,  Cj,  a...,  h^,  Co 
at  .-li,  Bi,  C'l,  A.,,  B.,  C.>  res])octively.  Construct  the  cross-axis 
of  the  ranges  of  the  second  order  defined  by  A^BiCi,  A.B.,C.. 
This  cross-axis  is  obtained  fi'om  any  two  pairs  of  cross-joins 
{A,Bo,  A,B,)  and  {A,C,,  A.C;). 

The  points  *S',  T  where  this  cross-axis  meets  the  conic  are 
self-C()rres))onding  points  of  the  ranges  of  second  order.  The 
rays  OS,  OT  are  then  self-corresponding  rays  of  the  given  pencils 
of  first  order,  since  corresponding  rays  of  these  pencils  pass 
throvigh  corresponding  points  of  the  ranges  of  second  order. 

On  the  other  hand  let  there  be  two  projective  ranges  on  the  same 
straight  line  u,  defined  by  corresponding  triads  A^BiC^,  A^B-iC,. 

Describe  any  conic  (here  again  in  practice  a  circle)  touching  u. 
From  .-li,  B],  6'i,  A..,  B^,  C.  draw  tangents  a,,  h^,  Cj,  «2,  ^2>  c,  to 
this  conic.  Construct  the  meets  of  (r<i/A,,  aJ)^  and  (aiCj,  ftoCj). 
This  is  the  cross-centre.  The  two  tangents  from  the  cross-centre 
meet  u  at  the  self-corresponding  points  of  the  given  ranges. 

Otherwise  thus:  the  two  ranges  may  be  projected  from  any 
vertex  and  the  self-corresponding  rays  of  the  concentric  projective 
pencils  so  formed  may  be  found  by  the  construction  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  They  meet  u  at  the  self-corresponding 
points  of  the  ranges. 

115.  Intersections  of  a  straight  line  with  a  conic 
given  by  five  points.  Let  C,  0',  J,  B,  C  be  the  five  points 
on  the  conic,  k  any  straight  line. 

The  conic  is  the  product  of  the  two  pencils  defined  by 
0{ABC),  a  {A  BO). 

If  OA,  OB,  OC  meet  u  at  .4,,  /i, ,  C\  and  O'A,  OB,  O'G  meet  u 
SitA^BiC,,  the  pencils  O(ABC'),  O'(^l^C')  determine  upon  u  two 
projective  ranges  of  which  A^B/Ji,  A. B.C.  are  corresponding 
triads. 

Find  the  self-corresponding  points  of  these  ranges  on  u  by 
either  of  the  methods  given  in  the  last  article.  Let  these  be 
S,  T.  'I'hen  OS,  O'S  are  corresponding  rays  of  the  pencils 
0(ABC),0'(ABa). 

Therefore  S  is  a  point  on  the  conic. 

Similarly  7'  is  a  point  on  the  conic. 

Hence  S,  7' are  the  intersections  of  u  with  the  conic. 
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116.  Directions  of  asymptotes  of  a  conic  given 
by  five  points.  If  in  the  construction  of  tlie  preceding- 
Article  the  line  w  be  the  line  at  infinity  AiBiC^,  A.B./l 
are  at  infinity.  Projecting  A.^B^^C^^  from  0  we  have  two 
projective  pencils  liaviug  0  for  a  common  vertex.  The  rays 
0x1,'",  OB.^,  oar  are  parallel  to  O'A.r,  O'B.r,  O'Cr,  i.e.  to 
0'A,0'B,  O'C.  Thus  the  pencil  OiA.^'B.ra'^]  is  obtained  l)y 
drawing  through  0  parallels  to  the  rays  of  0'{AB(T).  Find 
the  self-corresponding  rays  of  the  pencil  O(An^B.rC.r)  and  the 
pencil  O(ABC) ;  these  rays  lead  to  the  points  7"",  *S'"  where  the 
line  at  infinity  meets  the  conic.    They  give  therefore  the  directions 


of  the  asymptotes.     The  asymptotes  are  then  constructed   in 
position  by  me  method  of  Art.  76. 

117.  Construction  of  the  parabolas  through  four 
given  points.  Let  0,  0',  A,  B  be  the  four  given  joints  (Fig. 
42).  Througli  0  draw  any  circle  meeting  OA,  OB  at  AiBi  and 
the  i)arallels' through  0  to  O'A,  OB  at  AJl,. 

Then  if  P  is  any  point  on  the  ])arabola  and  Pi,  P.^  ar^ 
the  points  where  OP  and  the  parallel  through  0  to  OP  meet 
the  circle,  [A]",  [/'*-]"  are  two  projective  ranges  on  the  circle 
whose  self-corresponding  points  are  the  points  corresponding  to 
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the  points  at  infinity  on  the  curve,  since  when  P  is  at  infinity 
OP,  OP  are  parallel. 

In  the  case  of  the  parabola  the  points  at  infinity  are  coincident 
because  the  line  at  infinity  touches  the  curve.  Hence  the  self- 
corresponding  points  of  the  ranges  \P^\  [/V]  f^re  coincident  or 
the  cross-axis  touches  the  circle  (Art.  1 12). 

But  we  know  one  point  on  the  cross-axis,  namely  the  point  U 
where  ^liZ^j  meets  xi^B^.  The  cross-axis  is  therefore  either  of 
the  two  tangents  from  //  to  the  circle.  The  join  of  0  and  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  cross-axis  with  the  circle  give  the  direction 
of  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  ])arabola,  or  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Having  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  four  points  on  the 
curve  we  may  construct  the  ]iara])ola  by  the  method  of  Art.  79,  or 
more  directly  as  follows.  Take  any  point  (}  on  the  cross-axis. 
Join  QB.  meeting  the  circle  at  P,,  QB^  meeting  the  circle  at 
P..  The  parallel  through  O  to  OP.  meets  OP^  at  a  point  P 
on  the  jmrabola. 

Since  two  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  a  circle  from  TJ,  the 
problem  is  in  general  capable  of  two  solutions.  These  solutions 
are  coincident  if  U  be  on  the  circle.  In  this  case  either  A^  and 
B^  (or  A.  and  B.^  coincide,  that  is,  three  of  the  given  points  are 
coUinear  and  the  conic  then  degenerates  into  two  parallel  straight 
lines,  which  is  a  special  case  of  a  parabola;  or  else  A^^  and  A.  (or 
Bx  and  B-^  coincide ;  A  (or  B)  is  then  at  infinity,  so  that  three 
points  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  are  given  and  the  parabola 
can  be  drawn  by  Pascal's  theorem.  If  U  be  within  the  circle 
tiiere  are  no  real  solutions  to  the  problem. 

118.  Rectangular  hyperbola  through  four  points. 
Case  of  failure.  The  same  iiriuciple  will  enable  us  to  con- 
struct the  rectangular  hyi)erbola  through  four  given  points  0,  0', 
A,  B.  Draw  a  circle  through  0  and  find  the  points  Ji,  /A,  A^,, 
B-i  and  the  point  U  q\\  the  cross-axis  by  the  same  construction  as 
before.  Now  since  in  the  rectangular  hyperbola  the  asymptotes 
are  to  be  at  right  angles  the  self-corresponding  rays  of  the  pencils 
^^[^A],  (^[Pj]  are  at  right  angles,  that  is,  they  meet  the  circle  at 
the  extremities  of  a  diameter ;  or  the  cross-axis  of  [Pi]',  \P-i\'  is 
a  diameter.  Hence  join  (J  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  we 
have  the  cross-axis  required.  The  joins  of  0  to  its  intersections 
with  the  circle  give  the  directions  of  the  asymptotes.  Having 
these  and  four  points  on  the  curve  we  can  construct  the  curve  by 
Art.  76  or  directly  from  the  present  construction  as  explained  in 
the  last  article. 

If  U  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  any  diameter  may  be 
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taken  as  the  cross-axis  and  an  infinite  number  of  rectangular 
hyperbolas  may  be  drawn  through  the  four  points.  In  this  case 
A2B1,  A1B2  being  diameters,  OA,  OB  are  perpendicular  to  OB., 
OA2,  that  is,  to  OB,  OA,  or  0  is  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle 
O'AB.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  when  this  is  so  any  one  of  the 
four  given  points  is  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  other  three. 

119.  Tangents  ft-om  any  point  to  a  conic  given 
by  five  tangents.     Let  t,  t',  a,  0,  c  be  live  tangents  to  a  conic. 

Let  A ,  B,  C  be  the  points  where  t  meets  a,  b,  c, 
A',  W,  C      „        „         „      t'     „     a,  b,  c. 

Let  0  be  any  point  in  the  plane. 

If  p  be  any  tangent  to  the  conic  meeting  t  at  F  and  t'  at  7*': 

The  ranges  [/-*],  [P']  are  projective:  hence  the  pencils  0[B], 
0[P']  are  projective. 

Up  passes  through  0,  OP  and  OP'  are  coincident. 

Therefore  the  tangents  to  the  conic  through  0  are  the  self- 
corresponding  rays  of  the  pencils  0[P],  0[P']. 

Determine  these  self-corresponding  rays  from  the  triads 
O(ABC),  0{A'BX")  by  the  method  of  Art.  lU  and  these  give 
the  tangents  required. 

EXAMPLES  VII  A. 

1.  A  cojiic  passes  through  five  points  O,  0',  A,  B,  C.  Show  how 
to  construct  graphically  its  inter.sections  with  any  circle  through  O,  0' 
without  drawing  the  conic.  Prove  that  the  connnon  chord  not  passing 
througli  00'  is  always  real,  even  when  the  circle  does  not  meet  tlie 
conic  again  in  real  points. 

2.  A  conic  is  given  by  five  points.  Without  drawing  the  curve  find 
a  test  to  determine  whether  it  is  an  ellipse,  hyperbola  or  parabola. 

3.  Prove  that  two  conies  can  he  drawn  through  four  given  points 
such  that  their  asymptotes  make  an  angle  a  with  one  another:  and 
show  how  to  construct  thoni. 

[In  the  construction  of  Art.  117  the  cross-axis  must  cutoff  a  constant 
arc  from  the  circle  through  0  and  therefore  touches  a  circle  concentric 
with  this  circle.] 

4.  Investigate  the  nature  of  the  simple  quadrilateral  formed  hy 
four  points  if  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  real  parabola  through  them. 

5.  Directly  etpial  ranges  on  a  circle  may  bo  defined  :w  ranges  in 
which  two  directly  ecpial  pencils  wliosc  vertices  are  on  the  circle  meet 
the  circle.     Show  that  the  cross-axis  of  two  such  ranges  is  at  infinity. 
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6.  Oijpositcly  cquul  ranges  on  a  circle  niav  he  ilcfined  as  ranges  in 
which  two  oppositely  equal  pencils  whose  vertices  are  on  the  circle 
meet  the  circle.  Show  that  the  cross-axis  of  two  such  ranges  passes 
through  the  centre. 

7.  Given  five  points  on  a  conic  draw  the  tangents  to  it  from  any 
point  in  the  plane. 

[Find  where  two  rays  through  the  point  cut  the  conic.  Hence  con- 
sti*uct  the  polar.] 

8.  -^1  ^1,  A.,B.^  are  two  corresponding  pairs  of  points  of  two  collinear 
ranges.  Given  that  the  self-corresponding  points  of  the  two  ranges  are 
coincident,  find  the  point  at  which  they  coincide. 

EXAMPLES   VII  B. 

1.  ^1,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  on  a  straight  line  at  unit  distance 
apart  in  order.  ABC,  DCA  define  two  projective  ranges.  Construct 
the  self-corresponding  points  of  these  ranges. 

2.  Draw  an  indefinitely  long  line  Ox,  aiul  on  it  take  A,  B,  C  sucli 
that  AB=^?>,  BC=  2.  Take  also  on  O.c  three  points  A',  B\  C  such  that 
rC'^G,  C'^'-IO,  CA'  =  \2.  It  is  required  to  find  the  position  of  a 
point  i^on  Ox  such  that  the  cross  ratios  {A.BCF\  and  {A'B'C'F)  shall 
be  the  same.     Verify  your  construction  by  algebraic  calculation. 

3.  0,  O'  are  two  points  4"  apart:  through  O  are  drawn  three  rays 
OJ,  OB,  OC  making  with  00'  angles  of  90°,  60°,  30°  (counter-clockwise) ; 
and  through  O'  are  drawn  three  rays  O'A,  O'B,  O'C  making  with  O'O 
angles  of  30^  15°,  75°  (clockwise). 

Without  drawing  the  curve  construct  the  asymptotes  of  the  locus  of 
intersections  of  corresponding  rays  of  the  pencil  defined  by  the  triads 
O (ABC),  O' [ABC). 

4.  Find  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  parabolas  which  can  be 
drawn  through  the  four  points  whose  rectangular  coordinates  are 

( -  -o,  -  1  ■-)),  (4,  0),  (-  -9,  -  -4),  (7-5,  -  1-5). 
o.     Construct  the  rectangular  hyperbola  through  the  four  points 
(0,  0),  (0,  2),  (1,  0),  (1,  3),  the  axes  being  rectangular. 

6.  The  angle  between  the  axes  of  x,  y  being  45°  a  conic  touches 
the  lines  2x+y==2,  3.r -f- 1  Oy  =  30,  .v  +  y  =  5  and  the  axes.  Without 
dra>viug  the  curve,  construct  the  two  tangents  to  it  from  the  point 
(4,  -  3). 

7.  The  following  points  are  given:  0  0,  0),  0'(3,  0\  A{-\,  4), 
B{2,  2),  C'((;,  -)),  the  axes  being  rectangular.  0{ABC),  0'{ABC)  define 
two  projective  pencils.  Construct  the  ravs  of  the  first  pencil  which  are 
parallel  to  the  corresponding  rays  of  tlie  second  pencil. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

IMAGINARIES   AND   HOMOGRAPIIY. 

120.     Point  and  line  coordinates  in  a  plane.    The 

position  of  a  point  P  in  a  plane  may  be  defined  by  two  coordin- 
ates .r,  y  given  by  the  intercepts  cut  off,  on  two  fixed  axes, 
between  their  intersection  or  origin  and  the  parallels  through  P 
to  the  axes.  In  this  system  of  coordinates  the  coordinates  of  the 
points  of  any  straight  line  satisfy  an  equation  of  the  first  degree 

Ax  +  By+  C  =  0. 
If  we  divide  this  equation  by  C  it  takes  the  form 

Lv  +  my  +  1  ^  0. 
A  straight  line  is  therefore  completely  defined  when  we  know  the 
two  coefficients  I,  m.     These  may  then  be  spoken  of  as  the 
coordinates  of  the  line. 

The  coordinates  of  the  points  of  a  curve  satisfy  a  relation  which 
is  called  the  Cartesian  equation  of  the  curve. 

In  like  manner  the  coordinates  of  the  tangents  to  a  curve 
satisfy  a  relation  which  is  called  the  tangential  equation  of  the 
curve. 

If  the  coordinates  /,  m  of  a  line  satisfy  a  relation  of  the  first 
degree,  this  can  be  put  into  the  form 

la  +  mb  +1=0, 
and  this  sho^vs  that  the  line  whose  coordinates  are  /,  m 
through  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  a,  h. 

An  e(piation  of  the  first  degree  in  /,  m  is  therefore  the 
tangential  equation  of  a  point  and  the  lines  whose  coordinates 
satisfy  this  equation  are  rays  of  a  pencil. 

If  /  =  0,  m  =  0,  X  or  y  or  both  must  be  infinite  if  Ix  +  my  is  to 
be  equal  to  the  finite  quantity  -  1.  Hence  /=0,  m^O  are  the 
coordinates  of  the  line  at  infinity.  Similarly  if  a'=0,  ^  =  0  the 
lines  through  the  origin  must  have  /  or  m  or  both  infinite. 
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Notice  the  duality  implied  by  this  urrangemeut  of  point  and 
line  coovdinates.  By  givin<f  the  symbols  a  difterent  interpreta- 
tion and  taking'  /,  m  as  coordinates  of  a  point,  .r,y  as  coordinates 
of  a  line  and  bearing  in  mind  tlie  symmetry  of  the  relation  of 
incidence  Lv  +  my  +1=0  in  .r,  y  and  /,  m  respectively,  we  see  that 
to  any  geometrical  theorem  corresponds  another  in  which  points 
and  lines  are  interchanged.  This  is  the  principle  of  duality  which 
we  have  alreaily  deduced  from  the  theory  of  reciprocal  polars  in 
Art.  G5.  The  present  result  shows  that  this  principle  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  theory  of  reciprocal  polars. 

■  121.     Point  and  plane   coordinates   in   space.      In 

like  manner  tlie  pdsition  of  a  ])oint  /'  in  sjjace  may  be  detined  by 
taking  three  axes  OX,  0  )',  UZ  through  an  origin  0  and  draw- 
ing through  <)  planes  jjarallel  to  YOZ,  ZOA',  A^OY  to  meet 
OA',  OY,  OZ  respectively  at  L,  M,  N.  Then  the  segments  OL, 
OM,  OA^  taken  with  proper  sign  are  denoted  by  x,  y,  z  and 
called  the  coordinates  of  the  point.  It  is  shown  in  treatises  on 
analytical  geometry  (see  Salmon,  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions, or  C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry)  that  in  this  system  of  co- 
ordinates a  plane  is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  first  degi-ee 
in  the  coordinates  which  may  be  put  into  the  form 

U'  +  my+nz+l  =  0 (l), 

and  conversely  that  every  such  equation  defines  a  plane. 

(/,  m,  n)  may  be  called  the  coordinates  of  the  plane  and  the 
above  equation  expresses  that  the  plane  (/,  m,  n)  and  the  point 
{x,  y,  z)  are  incident. 

The  coordinates  of  a  point  on  a  surface  satisfy  a  single 
equation  in  x,  y,  z  which  is  called  the  Cartesian  equation  of  the 
surface. 

The  coordinates  of  a  plane  tangent  to  a  surface  satisfy  a 
single  equation  in  /,  m,  n  which  is  called  the  tangential  equation 
of  the  surface. 

The  equation  (1)  expresses,  when  x,  y,  z  are  treated  as  con- 
stants and  /,  m,  n  as  variables,  that  the  coordinates  of  the  planes 
passing  through  x,  y,  z  satisfy  the  equation  (1)  of  the  first 
degree  in  /,  m,  n. 

Conversely  such  an  ecfuation  of  the  first  degree  in  /,  m,  n 
represents  a  set  of  jjlanes  thnjugh  a  ])()int.  Such  a  set  of  planes 
is  called  a  sheaf  of  i)lanes  and  the  i)oint  through  which  they 
pass  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  sheaf. 

An  eijuation  of  the  first  degree  in  /,  /;/,  n  is  therefore  the 
tangential  equation  of  a  point. 
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As  in  Art.  120,  /  =  0,  m  =  0,  n  =  0  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
])hine  at  infinity,  whereas  ^  =  0,  ?/  =  0,  z  =  0  correspond  to  infinitr 
pLane-coordinates. 

122.  Principle  of  Duality  in  space.  The  symmetriral 
form  of  the  equation 

/■r  +  7711/  +  nz  +  1=^0 
iniphes  tliat  if  the  i)oint  (,/-,  y,  z)  and  the  plane  (/,  m,  w)  arc 
incident,  so  are  the  plane  (.r,  y,  z)  and  the  point  (/,  m,  u). 
Thus  to  any  theorem  connecting  points  and  planes,  there  cor- 
responds a  recii)rocal  theorem  connecting  planes  and  points, 
obtained  from  the  first  by  interchanging  the  interpretations  of 
w,  y,  z  and  /,  m,  n.  In  this  translation  the  join  of  two  points 
corresponds  to  the  meet  of  two  planes.  Hence  a  straight  lino 
corresponds  to  a  straight  line.  To  the  set  of  lines  through  a 
point,  which  is  called  a  sheaf  of  lines,  corresponds  the  set  of 
lines  in  a  plane,  which  is  called  a  plaue  of  lines.  To  a  sheaf 
of  planes  through  a  point  corresponds  the  set  of  points  of  a  plane, 
which  is  called  a  y^/rev^e  of  points.  To  a  range  of  points  on  a 
line  corresponds  a  set  of  planes  through  a  line  or  axis,  which  is 
called  an  Axial  Pencil.  To  a  set  of  lines  through  a  point  ami 
lying  in  a  plane  (a  flat  pencil)  corresponds  a  set  of  lines  lying  in 
a  plane  and  passing  through  a  point  (another  flat  pencil).  To 
a  point  on  a  surface  corresponds  a  tangent  plane  to  the  cor- 
responding surface.  To  the  tangent  plane  at  a  jjoint  corresponds 
the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  plane. 

To  the  points  where  a  straight  line  cuts  a  surface  correspond  tlie 
tangent  ])lanes  drawn  through  a  line  to  the  corresponding  surface. 

The  degree  of  a  surface  being  defined  as  the  number  of  points 
in  which  it  is  cut  by  any  line  and  the  class  of  a  surf^ice  as  the 
inimljer  of  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  it  through  an}' 
line,  it  follows  that  the  degree  of  a  surface  is  equal  to  the  class 
of  its  reciprocal  surface. 

123.  Cross-ratio  of  an  axial  pencil.  An  axial  pencil 
of  four  ])lanes  a,  /3,  y,  B  through  a  line  .i;  has  a  definite  cross-ratio. 
For  cut  it  by  any  two  straight  lines  «,,  u.,.  These  meet  aj3y8 
in  ranges  A^IJiC^Di,  AJi.CJJ.,  respectively.  On  x  take  two 
points  Ki,  V...  The  planes  «i  Ti,  i^o  Tg  meet  in  a  line  «3  which 
cuts  a,8yS  in  a  range  A.JljCjDj.  Then  the  ranges  AiBiCiDi, 
A^B:iC;iI):i  are  perspective  from  l\;  and  the  ranges  AaBsO^Di, 
^1 -2 Z^jCs  A  are  perspective  from  To.     Hence  we  have 

{AJi,C^D,}  =  {A,B,C,D,} 
{A,B,C,D,}  =  {A,B,C,D,}. 
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That  is,  {A,B,C,D,]  =  {A,B,C,D,]. 

Hence  all  straight  lines  meet  an  axial  pencil  of  four  planes  in 
ranges  having  the  same  cross-ratio.  This  cross-ratio  is  defined 
to  be  the  cross-ratio  of  the  axial  pencil. 

An  axial  pencil,  like  a  range  and  a  flat  pencil,  is  known  as 
a  one-dimensional  geometric  form  of  the  first  order. 

124.  Imaginary  elements.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  introduce  into  Geometry  a  new  set  of  ideal  elements,  which 
are  called  imaginary  elements.  In  Art.  4  elements  at  infinity 
were  introduced,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  state  theorems  on  the 
straight  line  in  all  their  generality,  without  having  to  consider 
cases  of  exception.  Thus,  after  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
at  infinity,  we  were  able  to  state,  quite  generally,  that  coplanar 
lines  always  have  a  point  of  intersection,  that  a  straight  line  and 
a  plane  always  have  a  point  of  intersection,  that  two  planes 
always  have  a  straight  line  in  common. 

But,  as  we  proceeded,  we  met  another  set  of  cases  of  exception 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  For  example 
two  collinear  projective  ranges  might  have  two  real  self-corre- 
sponding points,  or  they  might  have  none.  Nevertheless  the 
nature  of  two  such  ranges  is  not  intrinsically  different  in  the 
two  cases,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  any  property  which  we 
prove  for  two  such  ranges  which  liave  self-corresponding  points 
holds  equally  for  ranges  not  having  self-corresponding  points, 
provided  the  property  does  not  involve  the  self-corresponding 
points. 

In  like  manner  a  straight  line  may  cut  a  circle  or  conic  in 
two  i)oints,  or  it  may  not  cut  the  curve  at  all.  Two  tangents 
may  he  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  conic,  or  none  may  be  drawn. 

The  validity  of  the  results  we  have  reached  therefore  depends 
on  the  elements  of  the  figures  having  certain  relative  positions, 
without  which  some  of  the  results  apparently  disappear. 

Now  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  these  restrictions 
could  be  removed  and  if,  by  introducing  a  new  set  of  ideal 
elements,  which  have  no  visual  existence,  we  could  state  our 
theorems  in  a  perfectly  general  manner. 

Such  ideal  elements  are  provided  for  us  by  the  method  of 
coordinates  explained  in  Arts.   120,   121. 

For  any  geometrical  theorem  can  be  translated  into  an  alge- 
braic theorem  connecting  point  and  line  coordinates  (or  point 
and  plane  coordinates).  If  in  this  theorem  certain  real  elements 
appear,  the  coordinates  of  these  elements  can  be  deduced  from 

F.  9 
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the  solution  of  certain  algebraic  equations,  involving  the  data. 
If  by  altering  the  numerical  values  of  these  data,  without  alter- 
ing their  nature,  these  elements  disappear  from  the  geometrical 
theorem,  they  will  not  disappear  from  the  algebraic  theorem,  for 
an  algebraic  equation  continues  to  have  solutions,  even  when  its 
constants  are  such  that  these  solutions  are  not  real.  The  alge- 
braic solution  will  therefore  still  give  values  for  the  coordinates 
of  those  elements  which  have  disappeared  from  the  geometrical 
solution,  but  these  coordinates  will  be  complex,  that  is  of  the 
form  a  +  ib,  where  i-  J -\  and  a,  b  are  real.  The  points, 
straight  lines  or  planes  defined  by  such  coordinates  have  no 
visual  existence;  nevertheless  all  analytical  theorems  remain 
true  of  them  and  therefore  all  geometrical  operations,  which 
are  interpretable  by  means  of  analysis,  will  continue  to  hold  fur 
such  imaginary  elements.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  points, 
straight  lines  and  planes,  but  of  all  curves  and  surfaces  of  higher 
degree. 

Thus  the  locus 

is  not  a  real  circle:  nevertheless  it  possesses,  analytically,  all 
the  properties  of  a  circle  and,  if  we  admit  imaginary  elements, 
we  may  perform  with  it  the  operations  which  we  can  perform 
with  an  ordinary  circle. 

We  will  therefore,  from  this  point  onwards,  assume  the 
existence  of  such  imaginary  elements,  so  that  if  a  construction 
which  leads  to  certain  elements  in  one  case  fails  to  lead  geo- 
metrically to  such  elements  in  another  case,  we  shall  say  that 
those  elements  are  still  there,  but  are  imaginary. 

Thus  we  know  that  two  projective  collinear  ranges  will 
generally  have  two  self-corresponding  points.  This  shows  that 
the  problem  of  determining  the  self-corresjionding  points  of  two 
such  ranges  is  analytically  capable  of  two  solutions.  Hence  it 
will  have  two  analytical  solutions  in  all  cases.  We  shall  tluMi 
say  that  two  such  ranges  have  always  two  self-corresponding 
points,  but  that  these  may  be  real  or  imaginary. 

In  the  same  way  a  straight  line  will  be  conceived  as  always 
cutting  a  conic  at  two  points,  real  or  imaginary ;  and  from  a 
point  two  tangents,  real  or  imaginary,  can  always  be  drawn  to 
a  conic. 

Again  we  know  that,  in  general,  two  distinct  conies  will 
intersect  in  four  points.  The  problem  of  finding  the  inter- 
sections of  two  conies  has  therefore  four  analytical  solutions. 
We  shall  say  that  it  has  always  four  geometrical  solutions,  that 
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is,  every  two  couics  have  four  points  of  intersection,  real  or 
imaginary. 

The  student  may  object  that  this  introduction  of  imaginary 
elements  is  really,  from  the  geometrical  point  of  view,  a  mere 
verbal  delusion,  for  in  what  way  can  we  derive  help  in  practice 
from  a  construction  in  which  one  or  more  steps  are  imaginary  ? 
The  answer  is  that  these  imaginary  elements  cannot,  indeed,  be 
used  in  drawing-board  constructions,  but  it  may,  and  does, 
happen  that  a  demonstration^  involving  such  imaginary  elements, 
leads  to  a  result  which  is  free  from  them.  Thus  by  means  of 
imaginary  points  and  lines  we  can  obtain  real  theorems,  precisely 
as  we  can,  by  means  of  points  and  lines  at  infinity,  obtain 
theorems  relating  to  figures  at  a  finite  distance. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  cases  such  theorems  might  be  obtained 
by  reasoning  with  purely  real  elements.  But  such  proofs  are  often 
exceedingly  complicated ;  also  two  theorems  which,  when  we  use 
imaginary  elements,  are  only  particular  cases  of  the  same  theorem, 
require,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  real  elements,  proofs  which  are 
not  infrequently  quite  dissimilar.  The  simplicity  and  unity 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  imaginary  elements  add  very 
greatly  in  power  to  the  methods  of  geometry. 

125.  Conjugate  Imaginaries.  If  the  coordinates  of  an 
element  are  of  the  form  a  +  /A,  the  element  whose  coordinates  are 
obtained  from  those  of  the  first  by  changing  the  sign  of  /  is  said 
to  be  a  conjugate  imaginary  to  the  first  element. 

Thus  the  point  (0,  — /,  1  +  /)  is  the  conjugate  imaginary  point 
to  (0,  /,!-/). 

If  two  elements  are  incident,  their  conjugate  imaginary 
elements  are  also  incident. 

For  any  equation  involving  imaginaries  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  U+iV-0,  where  U  and  Fare  real.  We  have  there- 
fore f/'=0,  F=0,  and  therefore  U-iV=(),  that  is,  the  equation 
obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  /  everywhere  is  also  satisfied. 

It  follows  similarly  that  if  a  real  and  an  imaginary  element 
are  incident,  the  real  element  and  the  conjugate  imaginary 
element  are  also  incident.  For  a  real  element  may  be  looked 
upon  as  its  own  conjugate  imaginary. 

If  an  element  ^1  of  any  nature  is  determined  by  two  other 
elements  /-*,  Q  (points,  planes  or  intersecting  lines),  its  conjugate 
imaginary  element  A'  is  determined  by  the  conjugate  imaginary 
elements  P\  Q'.  For  since  A,  P  are  incident  .'.  A',  P'  are 
incident;  and  since  A,  Q  are  incident  .'.  A\  Q'  are  incident. 
Hence ^'  =  P'Q'.   Inparticular  if Q  =  P'.-.Q'  =  Por^'  =  P'P  =  J. 

9—2 
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Hence  the  element  (if  any)  determined  by  two  conjugate  imaginary 
elements  is  always  real. 

In  particular  the  join  of  two  conjugate  points  or  the  meet  of 
two  conjugate  planes  are  real  lines.  Two  conjugate  lines  which 
intersect  determine  a  real  point  of  intersection  and  a  real  plane. 

The  elements  determined  by  a  real  element  A  and  two  con- 
jugate imaginary  elements  P,  F  are  conjugate  imaginary.  For  A 
being  its  own  conjugate  imaginary,  ^P  is  the  conjugate  imaginary 
to  AF. 

Also,  if  S  be  any  locus  or  envelope  which  is  real  or  into  whose 
analytical  equation  only  real  coefficients  enter,  and  P  be  any 
imaginary  element  incident  with  /S'  (i.e.  lying  on  or  tangent  to  <S'), 
the  relation  of  incidence  is  expressed  by  an  equation 
LT+iV^O. 

This  implies  U—  i  V-  0. 

But  the  latter  is  what  we  obtain  if  we  change  the  sign  of  i  in 
the  coordinates  of  P,  since  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  for  S 
do  not  contain  /.     Hence  P'  is  also  incident  with  *S'. 

It  follows  that  if  two  real  loci  have  one  imaginary  intersec- 
tion P,  the  conjugate  imaginary  point  P'  is  also  an  intersection, 
since  it  must  lie  on  both  curves.  The  corresponding  chord  PF, 
being  determined  by  two  conjugate  elements,  is  real. 

126.  Number  of  real  elements  incident  with  an 
imaginary  element.  An  imaginary  point  has  only  one  real 
lino  through  it,  namely  the  one  joining  it  to  its  conjugate 
imaginary  point.  For  if  it  had  two  it  would  be  the  intersection 
of  two  real  lines  and  therefore  a  real  point. 

Similarly  an  imaginary  j)lane  has  only  one  real  line  lying  in  it, 
namely  its  intersection  with  its  conjugate  imaginary  plane.  For 
a  plane  through  two  real  lines  is  a  real  plane. 

An  imaginary  line,  for  the  same  reason,  cannot  have  two  real 
points  on  it.  But  imaginary  lines  may  be  of  two  kinds.  A  line 
of  the  first  kind  has  one  real  point  on  it.  A  line  of  the  second 
kind  has  no  real  point  on  it. 

By  the  last  Article  the  conjugate  imaginary  line  jo'  to  a  line/> 
of  the  first  kind  i)asses  through  the  real  point  on  p.  p,  p  therefore 
intersect  and,  being  conjugate,  determine  a  real  plane. 

Thus  a  line  of  the  first  kind  has  one  real  plane  passing  through 
it.  It  cannot  have  a  second,  for  it  would  then  bo  the  meet  of  twD 
real  planes  and  so  be  a  real  line. 

Conversely,  if  an  imaginary  line  p  has  one  real  plane  passing 
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through  it,  its  conjugate  imaginary  line  p  lies  in  this  plane  and 
meets  />  at  a  real  point,  so  tliat  p  is  of  the  first  kind. 

A  line  of  the  second  kind  lias  therefore  no  real  plane  through  it, 
as  well  as  no  real  point  on  it,  and  it  does  not  intersect  its  conjugate 
imaginary  line. 

Such  lines  may  he  ohtained  hy  taking  conjugate  imaginary 
pairs  y^  /^  and  i},  (/  on  non-intersecting  real  lines  «,  h  respectively. 
Then  /■•,  F ,  Q,  Q'  cannot  be  coplanar  and  the  lines  FQ,  FQ'  are 
conjugate  imaginary  lines  which  do  not  intersect. 

127.  Homographic  Ranges.  Let  .?■  be  the  distance  of 
a  point  F  on  a  line  ii  from  a  given  origin  0  on  the  line.  Let  a:' 
be  the  distance  of  a  point  1^'  on  another  line  u'  from  an  origin 
0'  on  that  line. 

Let  a  correspondence  be  established  between  the  ranges  of 
such  a  nature  that  to  any  point  F  (real  or  imaginary)  corresponds 
one  point  F'  (real  or  imaginary)  and  one  only,  and  conversely  to 
every  point  /■*'  corresponds  one  point  P  and  one  oidy.  And  let 
the  correspondence  be  algebraic,  that  is,  let  the  relation  between  F 
and  F'  be  expressible  by  means  of  a  rational  integral  algebraic 
equation  between  .r  and  .r',  that  is,  an  equation  in  which  only 
sums  of  positive  powers  or  of  products  of  positive  powers  of  x 
and  y  appear  equated  to  zero.  No  transcendental  functions 
such  as  sin  J-,  logo;  e',  etc  are  to  appear  in  the  relation  between 
X  and  x. 

Since  for  a  given  value  of  x  there  is  one  value  of  x  and  one 
only,  the  equation  can  involve  only  the  first  power  of  x  ;  and 
since  for  a  given  value  of  x  there  is  only  one  value  of  x,  it  can 
involve  only  the  first  power  of  .r. 

It  will  therefore  take  the  form 

Axx+Bx^-Cx'  +  D  =  0 (1). 

Two  ranges  between  which  such  a  one-one  correspondence 
exists  are  said  to  be  homographic. 

Projective  ranges  are  clearly  homographic  :  for  their  corre- 
spondence is  one-one  and  the  relation  between  the  coordinates  of 
a  point  and  of  its  projection  on  any  plane  is  certainly  algebraic 
and  rational. 

128.  Homographic  ranges  are  equi-anharmonic. 

The  relation  {\)  of  Art.  127  leads  to 

,_     lix^l) 
""'     Ax^C- 
Let  a-i,  x^,  .Tj,  Xx  be  the  .r's  of  four  points  l\.  P.,  P.,  I\  on 
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u;  and  a-/,  a:.',  a'.j',  a-^'  the  .r"s  of  the  four  corresponding  points 

p/,  f:,  p;,  P:. 

Then 

„  ,       ,       Bx.,  +  D     Bx,  +  D 

Ax.2  +  C     Axi  +  (7 

lAx^  +  C){Ax,  +  C)' 
„  (.r;-a;;)(^4'-^/)  _  (■^•2-^1)  (^4-3^3) 

(^4  -  a-i )  (^2  -  ^3 )   (^4  -  ^1)  (^2  -  ^3) 

the  other  factors  all  cancelling.     Therefore 

{Pl'P2'P3'P4'}  =  {PlP2P3P4}, 

or  the  cross-ratio  of  four  points  of  a  range  is  equal  to  the  cross- 
ratio  of  the  four  corresponding  points  of  a  homographic  range. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  homographic  ranges  are  projec- 
tive. For  given  two  homogra])hic  ranges  construct  two  projective 
ranges  having  two  corresponding  triads  the  same  as  in  the  two 
homographic  ranges.  Then  since  both  the  projective  and  the 
homographic  relation  are  equi-auharmonic,  to  any  fourth  point  of 
one  range  will  correspond  the  same  fourth  point  of  the  other, 
whether  projectively  or  homographically.  The  two  given  homo- 
graphic  ranges  are  therefore  projective  ranges. 

129.  Homographic  flat  pencils.  If  the  rays  of  two 
flat  pencils  are  connected  by  a  one-one  correspondence  such  tliat 
if  m  be  any  parameter  in  terms  of  which  the  coordinates  of  any 
ray  of  one  pencil  can  be  expressed  linearly  (and,  conversely,  which 
is  unitjuely  determined  when  this  ray  is  given),  and  if  tn'  be  a 
similar  parameter  for  the  other  pencil,  then  m  and  m  are  related 
by  a  rational  algebraic  eciuation  :  then  this  equation  will  be  of 
the  form 

Am})i'  +  Bm  +  Cm  +  D  =  0, 

and  the  two  flat  pencils  are  said  to  be  homograi)hic. 

Usually  m,  m  are  the  tangents  of  the  angles  made  by  the 
rays  with  fixed  lines  in  the  planes  of  the  pencils. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ranges  in  which  two  such  pencils  will  cut. 
any  transversals  u,  u  are  likewise  homograi)hic.  For  the  dis- 
tances X,  x  of  the  points  of  section  measured  along  u,  u  are 
connected  with  m,  m  (and  therefore  with  each  other)  by  rational 
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algebraic  relations ;  and  also  the  correspondence  between  a-,  x 
is  seen  to  be  one-one. 

Since  these  homographic  ranges  are  equi-anharmonic  and  pro- 
jective, the  two  honiogi-ai)hic  pencils  which  stand  on  these  ranges 
are  also  equi-anharmonic  and  projective. 

Conversely  in-ojoctive  pencils  are  homographic,  since  the 
correspondence  between  tlie  rays  is  one-one  and  the  relation 
between  the  cooi'di nates  of  corresponding  rays  must  clearly  be 
both  algebraic  and  rational. 

130.  Homographic  axial  pencils.  In  like  manner 
two  axial  pencils  whose  planes  corresi)ond  uniijuely  while  the 
coordinates  of  corresponding  planes  are  connected  by  an  algebraic 
relation  are  said  to  be  homographic. 

The  flat  pencils  in  which  two  homographic  axial  pencils  meet 
any  two  given  planes  are  themselves  homographic  and  projective. 

The  ranges  in  which  two  homographic  axial  pencils  are  met 
by  any  two  given  straight  lines  are  homographic  and  projective. 

Note  that  we  cannot  use  the  term  projective  of  homographic 
axial  pencils,  since  these  are  not  plane  forms  and  cannot  therefore 
be  i)rojected  into  one  another. 

Two  homographic  axial  pencils  are  entirely  determined  by 
two  corresponding  triads.  For  take  two  straight  lines  meeting 
the  axial  i)encils  in  projective  ranges,  two  corresponding  triads  of 
planes  of  the  axial  pencils  determine  on  the  Unes  two  correspond- 
ing triads  of  points  of  the  ranges.  These  determine  the  relation 
between  the  ranges  and  therefore  the  relation  between  the  axial 
pencils. 

Notice  that  if  two  homographic  axial  pencils  have  a  common 
axis  they  have  two  self-corresponding  planes,  which  correspond 
to  the  two  self-corresponding  points  of  the  projective  ranges  in 
which  the  axial  pencils  are  cut  by  any  straight  line. 

131.  Homographic  unlike  forms.  If  there  be  a  one- 
one  algebraic  correspondence  between  the  rays  of  a  flat  pencil 
and  the  points  of  a  range,  the  two  forms  will  still  be  spoken  of 
as  homograi)hic. 

Similarly  a  range  and  an  axial  pencil,  or  an  axial  pencil  and 
a  flat  pencil,  may  be  homographic. 

Clearly  from  two  unlike  homographic  forms  may  be  derived, 
by  projection  or  section,  two  like  homographic  forms. 

A  particular  case  of  homographic  unhke  forms  is  furnished  by 
the  i)riuciple  of  duality,  the  correspondence  between  any  element 
and  its  reciprocal  being  obviously  one-one  and  algebraic. 
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132.  Homographic  ranges  and  pencils  of  the 
second  order.  If  there  be  a  one-one  correspondence  between 
tlie  elements  of  two  forms  of  the  second  order  (ranges  or  pencils) 
which  is  expressible  by  an  algebraic  relation  between  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  elements  the  loru)s  are  said  to  be  homographic. 
A  form  of  the  second  order  may  also  be  homographic  with  a  form 
of  the  first  order. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  if  the  forms  of  the  second  order  are 
both  ranges,  or  both  pencils,  such  homographic  forms  are  pro- 
jective forms  of  the  second  order  as  defined  in  Art.  110. 

For  example,  if  we  join  two  homographic  ranges  [Pi]'-,  [/"*•..]' 
to  vertices  0,  S  lying  on  their  respective  bases,  we  obtain  two 
pencils  related  by  a  one-one  algebraic  correspondence.  These 
pencils  are  accordingly  homographic  and  jn-ojective  and  the 
ranges  [Pi]',  [P^]'  are  projective. 

133.  Geometrical   evidence   of  Homography.      It 

may  be  asked  :  when  may  we  assort,  from  purely  geometrical 
evidence,  that  tiie  correspondence  between  two  forms  is  homo- 
graphic  ?  For  if  we  had  to  have  recourse  to  analysis  every  time 
in  order  to  apply  the  test  whether  the  connecting  relation  is  of 
the  homographic  type,  the  labour  of  calculation  would  in  many 
cases  be  considerable,  and  the  principle  would  be  of  little  value 
in  pure  geometry. 

We  shall  therefore  suppose  that  our  attention  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  what  are  called  algebraic  curves  or  surfaces,  that  is, 
curves  or  surfaces  whose  etpiations  are  rational  and  integral  in 
the  coordinates.  The  conditions  (a)  tliat  a  point  shall  lie  on 
such  a  locus,  (l>)  that  a  straight  line  or  plane  shall  touch  such 
an  envelope,  are  rational  integral  algebraic  in  the  coordinates  of 
the  point,  line,  or  plane.  Therefore  if  a  correspondence  be 
established  by  means  of  the  following  in-ocesses  :  (1)  t^ddng  joins 
of  points  or  meets  of  planes,  or  planes  through  points  and  lines 
or  meets  of  planes  and  lines  ;  (2)  finding  intersections  of  algebraic 
curves  or  surfaces  with  straight  lines  or  with  other  algebraic 
curves  or  surfaces ;  (3)  drawing  tangent  lines  or  planes  to  such 
algebraic  curves  or  surfaces,  or  finding  points  of  contact  of 
such  tangent  lines  or  planes  (note  that  this  includes  finding 
common  tangents  to  two  curves  or  surfaces  and  also  construct- 
ing polars) :  at  each  step,  provided  %ve  nowhere  introduce  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  our  choice  of  alternatives,  an  algebraic 
condition  is  brought  in,  which  is  rational  and  integral.  In  the 
process  of  elimination  no  radicals  and  no  transcendental  functions 
can  be  introduced  (for  the  complete  eliminant  of  two  algebraic 
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equations  for  any  variable  is  known  to  be  a  rational  integral 
function  of  their  coefficients).  Hence  the  tinal  relation  between 
the  coordinates  is  algebraic  and  rational. 

The  above  justities  the  statements  made  in  Arts.  127,  129 
that  the  coordinates  of  two  corresponding  points  or  lines  of  two 
projective  forms  are  connected  by  rational  algebraic  relations. 
For  clearly  the  processes  of  projection  fall  under  the  above 
headings. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  same  type  of  reasoning  will 
show  that  any  curve  obtained  from  an  algebraic  curve  by 
processes  of  this  kind  is  likewise  an  algebraic  curve.  Thus  the 
projection  of  an  algebraic  curve  is  an  algebraic  curve.  In  par- 
ticular, the  circle  being  an  algebraic  curve  (its  equation  referred 
to  rectangular  axes  through  its  centre  hemg  .i^  +  y' =  r"),  the  conic 
is  also  an  algebraic  curve. 

Next,  as  to  being  certain  from  geometrical  evidence  that  the 
correspondence  is  really  one-one.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  correspondence  must  be  intrmskally,  and  not  acci- 
dentally, one-one,  that  is,  the  fact  of  its  being  one-one  must 
depend  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  curves  used,  such  as  their 
defjree  or  class,  and  not  on  accidental  characteristics,  such  as 
their  position  or  shape.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  correspondence  is  still  one-one  when  imaginary  elements  are 
taken  into  account,  and  without  such  assurance  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  homography. 

For  example  the  relation 

•r  =  x'^ 
is  a  one-one  relation  between  .?•,  .r'  so  far  as  real  values  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  not  a  homographic  relation. 

We  may  describe  it  geometrically  thus  : 

Take  a  point  P  on  the  axis  O.r  whose  coordinate  is  .r.  Draw 
through  /*  a  ])arallel  to  Oy  meeting  the  straight  line  y  =  .r  at  Pj. 
Through  A  draw  a  parallel  to  O.c  meeting  the  cubic  curve  y^a^ 
at  Po-  Through  P,  draw  a  parallel  to  Oy  meeting  0.v  at  P'. 
P'  is  the  point  corresponding  to  P. 

Put  in  this  form  the  reason  why  the  correspondence  is  not 
homographic  is  geometrically  obvious.  For  although  Pi  P.,  meets 
y-  ,r^  in  only  one  real  point,  the  curve  being  of  the  third 
degree  must  be  met  by  any  straight  line  in  t/iree  points.  Thus 
there  will  be  three  i)oints  P.,  and  therefore  three  points  P' 
corresponding  to  one  point  P,  but  two  of  these  are  imaginary. 

Again,  if  a  line  A/J  of  constant  length  moves  with  its 
extremities  on  a  fixed  conic  the  pencils  0[A],  0[B],  where  0 
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is  a  fixed  point  on  the  conic,  are  not  lioniographic.  For  the  given 
condition  is  equivalent  geometrically  to  stating  that  B  is  the 
intersection  witli  the  conic  of  a  circle  of  fixed  radius  and  centre 
A.  This  circle  has  four  intersections  with  the  conic,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  B.  Therefore  to  one  ray  OA  should 
correspond  four  rays  OB,  and  it  is  only  by  an  arbitrary  coii- 
ventmi  (to  secure  continuity  of  sliding  motion)  that  this  number 
is  reduced  to  unit}^ 

Note  that  this  does  not  hold  '\i  AB  slides  on  a  fixed  circle  s. 
For  then  we  may  restate  the  i)roblem  as  follows,  since  AB  suli- 
tends  a  fixed  angle  at  the  circumference.  Take  a  second  fixed 
circle  s  equal  to  the  first.  In  it  place  a  fixed  chord  ED  equal 
to  AB.  Given  any  position  of  OA,  draw  EQ  parallel  to  OA  to 
meet  s  at  Q  and  OB  is  then  parallel  to  QD.  The  correspondence 
is  now  clearly  one- one. 

The  above  will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  application  of  the  principle  of  one-one  corre- 
spondence is  valid,  but  rapidity  and  certainty  in  recognizing 
these  geometrically  will  be  best  ensured  by  the  consideration  (jf 
examples. 

134.  Every  curve  of  the  second  degree  is  a  conic. 

For  let  0,  0'  be  two  points  on  a  curve  of  the  second  degree. 
Draw  any  ray  OP  through  0  :  it  meets  the  curve  at  one  other 
point  F,  since  0  is  already  on  the  curve.  Join  0' P.  Then  if 
we  start  from  OP,  OP  is  uniquely  determined.  Conversely 
if  we  start  from  OP,  since  0'  is  already  on  the  curve,  OP  meets 
the  curve  again  at  one  point  only,  hence  OP  is  uniquely 
determined.  0  \_P\  0'  [P\  are  therefore  homographic  pencils. 
Hence  they  are  projective.  Therefore  by  Art.  41  the  locus  of  P 
is  a  conic. 

In  like  manner  we  can  show  that  every  plane  curve  of  the 
second  class  is  a  conic.  For  let  t,  t'  be  two  tangents  to  the 
curve.  On  t  take  any  point  T.  Through  T  one  Umgent  p  can 
be  drawn  to  the  curve  and  one  only,  meeting  t'  at  T .  T,  T  are 
seen  to  correspond  uniquely.  Hence  [7'],  [J"]  are  homo- 
graphic  and  therefore  jirojective  :  by  Art.  42,  TT  envelops  a 
conic. 

135.  Notation  for  homography.  The  notation  a 
which  was  introduced  in  Art.  ;{;'>  for  "is  i)rojective  with"  will 
now  be  extended  to  liomograjjliic  forms  and  be  read  "is  homo- 
graphic  with."  This  notation  will  not  contradict  the  previous, 
since  projective  forms  are  homographic. 
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136.  Homographic  plane  figures.  Let  a  one-one 
algebraic  correspondence  be  established  between  the  points  of  a 
plane  figure  i>  and  the  points  of  another  plane  figure  </>'.  If  in 
adilition  the  transformation  be  such  that  to  a  straight  line  of  <f> 
corresponils  a  straight  line  of  ^'  and  conversely,  the  two  plane 
figures  are  said  to  be  directly  homographic  or,  more  simply, 
homographic. 

The  relation  between  such  figures  will  be  called  a  homography. 

Let  .r,  y  be  the  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  4>  of  a  point  P 

Let  .?•',  y'  be  the  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  <f>'  of  the  cor- 
responding point  F'  of  <^'. 

Then  if  the  coiTespondence  between  .r,  y  and  J'',  y'  is  to  be 
one-one, ./,  y',  when  solved  for,  must  not  involve  radicals  contain- 
ing .r,  y,  that  is,  they  must  be  rational  functions  of  a",  y.  Re- 
ducing them  to  the  same  denominator  we  have 

where  P,  Q,  li  are  polynomials  in  .r,  y. 
To  the  straight  line 

I'x  +  my'  +  1  =  0 
of  the  figure  <i>  corresponds  the  locus 

'■|+"''l*^=« ■ c^) 

of  the  figure  <^. 

This  locus  (2)  is  not  a  straight  line  unless  P,  Q,  R  either 
reduce  to  expressions  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  y  or  else  have 
a  common  factor,  such  that  Avhen  it  is  divided  out  of  P,  Q,  R,  the 
remaining  factor  is  of  the  first  degree. 

In  either  case  equations  (1)  reduce  to  the  form 

,  _  A^x-\-  Biy+  C\  ,  _  A«x  +  B2y+  Co  .  . 

"^  ~A,x  +  R,y  +  CV  y  -  A,x  +  B.^y+C,    ^^^' 

and  then  the  locus  (2)  becomes  the  straight  line 

/'  {AiX  -I- Biy  +  Cj)  -f-  m  {A.x  +  B.y  -i-  C2)  +  J  ja-  +  B^y  +  €3  =  0, 
which  being  reduced  t;o  the  form 

Lr  +  my  +  1=  0, 
gives 

,  _  AJ'  +  A2'm'  +  A3  _  BJ'  +  Bjm'  +  Bs         ,  . 

'"  cj'-^cim'  +  c, '       ^"  c\i'  +  a,m'  +  a, ^^^' 
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showing  that  the  line  coordinates  transform  according  to  a 
similar  law. 

The  equations  (3)  can  be  written 

iA,x'  -A,)a:  +  {B, x  -B,)y  +  {C,x  -  C,)  =  0, 
(A  ,y  -  A ,)  X  +  {B,y  -B,)y  +  {C,y'  -  C,)  =  0. 
Solving  these  for  x  we  find 

(C,y  -  C,)  {B,x  -  B,)  -  {C,x  -  CQ  (B,y'  -  B,) 
^  -  {A,x  -AO  {B,y  -  iy,)  -  {A,y'  -  J^)  {B,x'  -  B,) 
^   (B, C,  -  B, C) X  +  {B, fi  -  B, q.)  y'  +  {B, C,  -  B^C,) 
~  (A,B,-AsB.;)x'  +  (A,B,-A^B,)y'  +  iA,Bo-A,B^) 
and  similarly 

^    (aAs-Ca,)x  4-(C,A,-C,A,)y'  +  (C,A2-C,A,) 
^     (A,B,-A,B,)x'  +  (AsB,-A,B,)y'  +  {A,B,-A,BO 

(5)._ 

Equations  (5)  show  that  the  transformation  from  xy  to  x'y'  is 
of  the  same  type  as  the  transformation  from  .///  to  xy.  We 
deduce  that  to  a  straight  line  of  ^  corresponds  a  straight  line  of 
<ji',  and  one  only,  which  can  be  otherwise  established  by  solving 
back  equations  (4)  for  /',  m. 

It  is  clear  from  the  definition  that  corresponding  ranges  and 
corresponding  pencils  in  two  homographic  figures  are  themselves 
homographic. 

137.  A  plane  homography  is  determined  by  two 
corresponding  tetrads.     Ijct  Aji^CJJ^,  A.JIJ'.IX,  be  two 

tctniih  or  sets  of  four  ])oints  in  the  plane  figures  ^,,  j^.,.  These 
tetrads  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  with  the  one  restriction  that  no 
three  points  in  either  tetrad  are  to  be  collinear.  Then  a  homo- 
graphic  correspondence  can  be  established  between  </>,  and  <f>.,  as 
follows. 

Let  7*1  be  any  point  of  </>,.  Draw  through  .1..,  a  ray  A., P., 
such  that 

A,{Bj:'.D,P^  =  A,{B^,D,P^  (1). 

There  is  only  one  such  ray  by  Art.  2.'). 

Also  draw  through  B.,  a  ray  B.P.2  such  that 

B.{AX\JXP.}i  =  B,{A,C,D,P,}  (2). 

p.,,  being  the  intersection  of  A^P^,  B^Pi,  is  determined 
uniquely  when  P,  is  given,  and  conversely.  This  construction 
then  establishes  between  ^i  and  <j^._>  a  one-one  point  to  point 
correspondence,  which  is  easily  verified  to  be  algebraic. 
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To  prove  that  it  is  a  homographj'  we  have  to  show  that  if  P^ 
describes  a  straight  line,  Po  describes  another  straight  Hne. 
Now  from  (1)  and  (2)  above 

.i,,[/i,]xj,[/M, 

AJli  corresponding  to  ^Ij/ii,  and 

11, A.  corresponding  to  BiA^. 

Now  if  /-*!  describes  a  straight  Hne,  ^1,[P,],  i^i  [PJ  are 
perspective,  A^Bi  being  self-corresponding.     Hence 

and  A.Ji.  is  self-corresponding:  that  is,  A.,[P.^,  B.,[P.^  are 
perspective  and  P.,  describes  a  straight  line.  The  given  con- 
struction therefore  determines  a  homography. 

Also  it  is  the  only  homography  in  which  A^,  B^,  C,,  i>i 
correspond  to  A.,,  B.,  0-,,  I).,  respectively.  For  if  P^,  P.^  be 
corresponding  points  in  any  other  homography  satisfying  the 
given  conditions,  P^,  PI  must  satisfy  the  relations 

A,{BX._D,P.^  =  A,\B,C,D,P,\  (3), 

B.Mn^I),P:\  =  B,\A,G,D,P,\ (4), 

since  in  a  homography  corresponding  pencils  are  projective. 
Comparing  (3)  and  (4)  with  (1)  and  (2)  we  see  that  P.i=Po. 

The  construction  cannot  fail  unless  two  of  the  rays  of  one  of 
the  pencils  A,{B,C\D,),  A,{B./',D.,\  B,(A,C\D,),  B,{AM,D.^ 
coincide,  that  i«,  unless  three  of  the  points  of  either  tetrad  are 
in  one  straight  line.  In  this  case  no  homography  can  exist 
unless  the  three  corresponding  points  are  also  in  a  straight 
line.  But  then  the  homography  is  no  longer  completely  deter- 
mined. For  if  .1,,  Bi,  f\  be  points  on  a  straight  hne  pi  and 
A2,  B,,  C,  the  corresponding  points  on  a  straight  line/^,  the  triads 
^1 1^16*1,  A-.B/X  determine  completely  the  corresponding  points 
of  ^^1,  p.,.  If  now  a  fourth  point  i>,  be  given  corresponding  to  a 
fourth  point  J),  and  7-*,  be  any  fifth  point  to  which  P.,  corresponds, 
the  point  in  which  D.P,.  meets  p.^  corresponds  to  the  point  in 
which  DiPi  meets  ;>i  and  is  known.  Therefore  D^Po  is  known, 
but  the  position  of  P^  on  it  is  indeterminate. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  a  homography  is 
determined  when  four  lines  of  one  figure,  no  three  of  which  are 
concurrent,  are  made  to  correspond  to  four  lines  of  the  other 
figure,  no  three  of  which  are  concurrent. 
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138.  Vanishing  lines.  The  equations  of  the  vanishing 
lines  of  the  homography  are  easily  written  down  from  equations 
(3)  and  (5)  of  Art.  136.  For  if  x,  y  are  to  be  infinite  we  must 
have 

A^x  +  B^y-\-Cz  =  0. 
This  then  is  the  vanishing  line  of  the  figure  ^.     If  x,  y  are  to 
be  infinite,  then 

{A.B^ -  A^B;)  X  +  {A;B^ -  AMy  +  A,B^-  AoB,  =  0, 
and  this  gives  the  vanishing  line  of  the  figure  <^'. 

139.  Reciprocal  transformation  or  correlation. 
If  in  the  equations  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  of  Art.  136  we  intercliange 
/',  m  and  x\  y  we  find,  writing  for  shortness 

a^=^  BoG-i  — B^Ci,   a2  =  BgCi  —  B1C3,    a^^  BiCi  —  B2C1, 
with  corresponding  meanings  for  /3's  and  y's : 
,,  _  AiX  +  Biy  +  Ci 
~  A^x-^Bsy^  C3' 
,_  A-iX  +  A^^y  -\-  Az 
~  CiX  +  C^y  +  C-i ' 

a^V  +  a„m'  +  Oj 
X  = 


yi/'  +  yoW'  +  ya' 
aj'+  P^m  +  yi 


y 


A,x^B,y 

+  C, 

Asx  +  B^y 
B,x'  +  B.2y 

+  Bs 

C^x 

+  /?3 

+  yom' 

+  73' 
+  72 

aj'  +  (337)1  +•/■/  ^        aj'  +  fism'  +  ys' 

These  equations  maybe  shown  as  in  Art.  136  to  be  the  necessary 
equations  of  transformation  in  any  one-one  algebraic  corre- 
spondence of  plane  figures  in  which  lines  correspond  to  points 
and  points  to  lines.  Clearly  any  pencil  is  homographic,  and 
therefore  equi-anharmonic,  with  the  con-esponding  range.  This 
transformation  is  therefore  of  the  type  discussed  in  Art.  63. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  general  than  this  transformation; 
for  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  polars  is  limited  to  figures 
in  the  same  plane,  wliereas  the  present  transformation  is  for  any- 
plane  figures.  Also  in  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  polars 
the  same  line  p  corresponds  to  the  same  point  P  whether  P  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  one  figure  or  to  the  other.  Whereas 
here,  if  the  figures  be  taken  coplanar  and  the  axes  of  coordinates 
identical,  if  we  put  x'  =  x,  y  -y  we  do  not  in  general  obtain 
V  =  1  or  m  =  m. 

The  present  transformation  is  the  most  general  case  of  a  plane 
reciprocal  transformation. 
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An  obvious  modification  of  the  reasoning  of  Art.  137  will 
show  that  a  correktion  is  determined  wlien  four  points  ^-l,,  Bi, 
Ci,  Di  of  one  figure,  no  three  of  wliicli  are  collinear,  are  made  to 
correspond  to  four  lines  a^,  bi,  Ci,  di  of  the  other  figure,  no  three 
of  which  are  concurrent. 

For  if  Pi  correspond  to  p.,  we  have 

A,  {B,C,D,P,]  =  a,  {h,c,d,p.^, 

B,  {A,C,D,P,]  =  h,  {(hc^id,p,], 

which  determine  a.^p.,  and  h..p.2,  and  therefore  jOo. 

And  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  P^  describes  a  straight  line, 
Pi  passes  through  a  point. 

Two  such  figures  may  be  said  to  be  reciprocally  homographic, 
or,  more  simply,  reciprocal  or  correlative.  The  relation  between 
them  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  reciprocal  homography  or  a  correlation. 


EXAMPLES  VIII. 

1.  Prove  that  if  an  iniaginarj'  line  I  do  not  intersect  its  conjugate 
imaginary  /',  the  line  drawn  from  a  real  jxiiiit  P  to  meet  /  and  /'  is 
always  real. 

2.  Show  that  the  reciprocal  elements  of  two  conjugate  imaginary 
elements  are  themselves  conjugate  imaginary  wiien  the  reciprocal 
elements  of  real  elements  are  real. 

.3.  Siiow  that  conjugate  imaginary  elements  project  into  conjugate 
imaginary  elements  when  the  projection  is  real. 

4.  Show  that  the  square  of  the  distance  between  two  conjugate 
imaginary  points  is  essentially  negative. 

5.  A  variable  circle  cuts  a  fixed  circle  at  a  constant  angle  a  and 
passes  through  a  fixed  point  0.  If  the  points  of  intersection  of  tliis 
circle  with  tlie  fixed  circle  be  /*,  P\  show  that  the  ranges  [PP,  [/'p  are 
homograpliic. 

0.  The  coordinates  of  two  points  on  a  straight  line  are  connected 
by  the  relation 

1      1-  ' 
X     x'~  f 

Show  that  tlie  points  describe  projective  ranges. 
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7.  The  angles  6,  &  which  two  lines  tlirough  a  fixed  origin  make 
with  an  initial  line  are  connected  by  the  equation 

Explain  carefullv  why  the  two  lines  do  not  describe  homograpliic 
pencils. 

8.  If  the  angles  6,  6'  in  the  last  question  be  connected  by  the 

relation 

.     .,    Asind  +  B 
sin  6  =  ^  .    -.-  -y- , 

show  that  the  lines  do  not  describe  homograpliic  pencils. 

9.  A  conic  through  four  fixed  points,  two  of  which  lie  on  a  fixed 
conic  s,  meets  s  at  P,  P'.  O  is  a  fixed  point  on  .?.  Trove  that  OP, 
OP'  describe  homograpliic  pencils. 

10.  Through  the  vertex  of  a  flat  jiencil  planes  are  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rays  of  the  pencil.  Show  that  tiie  axial  pencil  so  formed 
is  honiographic  with  the  given  flat  pencil. 

11.  A  conic  tlirough  four  points  A,B,  C,  D  meets  fixed  lines  through 
A  and  B  At  P  and  Q.     Show  that  P,  Q  describe  honiographic  ranges. 

12.  If  in  a  honiographic  relation  the  points  (0,  0),  (0,  1),  (1, 0),  (1,  1) 
in  the  plane  of  {.v,  y)  correspond  respectively  to  the  points  (0,  0),  (1,  3), 
(2,  2),  (2,  4)  in  the  plane  of  (.f',  ?/'),  show  that  the  point  (0,  2)  in  the 
plane  of  (.?•,  y)  corresponds  to  the  point  (;*;,  4)  in  the  i)laiie  of  (.<•',  ?/'). 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TRANSFORMATION    OF   PLANE   FIGURES. 

140.  Any  four  coplanar  points  can  be  projected 
into  any  four  coplanar  points.  Let  A^,  Bi,  Ci,  A  be  four 
points,  no  three  of  which  lie  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  plane  Oj ; 
and  A.,,  //,,  C-.,  I).,  be  four  point.s,  no  three  of  which  lie  in  a 
strai<,fht  line,  in  a  plane  a.,.  Through  Ai  draw  a  plane  a.^,  not 
coincident  with  aj.  Project  A.,  B.,  C^,  A  on  to  a.^  from  a  point 
S  o\\  AiA>,  other  than  ^lo.  Let  the  projected  points  be  ^i,  B^, 
C,,  A. 

Let         (A,B, ,  C,  A)  =  B, ;  {A,B,,  C,D,)  =  E,. 

Because  the  straight  lines  ^Ij^iii'i,  A^B^Ei  intersect,  B^,  B.^, 
El,  E-t  are  coplanar.     Therefore  A  A,  E1E3  meet  at  a  point  U. 

Through  the  line  J.i  A  A  draw  a  plane  a^  not  coincident  with 
ttj.  Let  the  projections  of  Ai,  A,  C'^,  A,  A  from  U  on  to  04  be 
^1,  A,  C„  D„  A. 

Tlie  points  64,  A,  A  are  collinear,  since  C3,  A>  A  are 
collinear.  Hence  the  lines  t'lAA,  CiAA  are  coplanar. 
•*•   ^1^4,  A  A  meet  at  some  point   V. 

Projecting  AiB/J^Di  from  Ton  to  Oj  we  obtain  ^lAC'iA- 
Thus  we  may  pass  from  ^1.,  A,  Co,  A  to  J.i,  A,  C\,  A  by 
three  i)rojections. 

Similarly  any  four  co])lanar  lines  «!,  /^,,  c,,  c?,,  no  three  of 
wliich  pass  through  a  ])oint,  can  always  be  projected  into  any 
four  coplanar  lines  a.,,  h.,,  c,,  d.,,  no  three  of  which  pass  through 
a  point.  For  in  this  case  the  four  points  ciihi,  biC^,  c^di,  d^a^  are 
distinct  and  no  three  of  them  are  collinear,  and  the  same  holds  of 
the  four  points  aJi.,  b.,r.,,  Cod.,,  d.a...  These  two  sets  of  four 
points  are  therefore  projective  by  the  first  part  of  the  present 
article,  and  the  lines  which  join  them  are  likewise  projective 
which  proves  the  proposition. 

F.  10 
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141.  Every    plane    homography    is    a    projective 
transformation  and  conversely.     For  consider  any  pi. 
honiograi)hy.      'Jake    two   convspuuding   tetrads   such   that    i 
three  points  of  each  are  coUinear,  and  construct  a  project  i\ 
transformation  in  wliich  these  are  corresponding  tetrads.     Siii' 
both  homogra])hy  and  projection  preserve  cross-ratio  constant. 
the  construction  given  in  Art.  I'M  for  finding  the  i)oint  1*.<  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  point  Fi  appHes  to  both  the  projective  and 
homographic  transformations.     These  two  transformations  there- 
fore determine  the  same  correspondence  between  the  two  tigures, 
that  is,  the  given  homogTaphy  is  identical  with  the  projectiNc 
transformation. 

Conversely  every  projective  transformation  is  homographical, 
for  it  is  a  one-one  algebraic  transformation  in  which  points  corre- 
spond to  points  and  straight  lines  to  straight  lines. 

It  follows  from  Art.  187  that  two  corresponding  tetrads  of 
points  or  lines  entirely  determine  the  projective  correspondence 
between  two  planes. 

142.  Deductions  from  the  above.  If  we  are  given 
three  points  ^i,  Bi,  C\  on  a  conic  Si  and  three  points  An,  B,,  ('■> 
on  a  conic  s.,  the  conic  *'i  can  always  be  projected  into  the  conic  .s'o 
and  at  the  same  time  the  three  points  A^,  Bi,  C\  into  the  three 
points  ^1-2,  Bo,  C.,. 

Draw  the  tangents  to  .<i  at  ^li,  i9,  meeting  at  i>i  and  the 
tangents  to  s.^  at  A.,  B..  meeting  at  D-,.  Project  the  four  points 
Ai,  Bi,  Ci,  I)i  into  the  four  points  A.^,  B,,  C^,  Do.  Then  .Sj  i)ro- 
jects  into  a  conic  which  touches  D^Ao  at  A»,  DJi.  at  B.  an<l 
passes  through  C.^.  But  this  conic  must  be  «.>  for  two  pairs  of 
coincident  points  and  another  point  determine  a  conic  uniquely. 

In  like  manner  if  a^ ,  A, ,  Cj  l)e  three  tangents  to  a  conic  .•^i ; 
«2>  ^2,  C2  three  tangents  to  a  conic  s.>,  let  d-^  be  the  chord  of  contact 
of  a,6i,  do  the  chord  of  contact  of  a.^b.y.  Project  a^h^Cxd^  into 
a^hoCid'.  Then  .s,  i)rojects  into  a  conic  touching  a.,  at  Ood..,  L 
at  Ldo  and  touching  also  d.,.  And  this  conic  can  be  none  other 
than  s.,. 

These  two  results  show  that  two  ranges  or  pencils  of  the 
second  order  can  always  be  actually  i)r()jectod  into  one  another 
so  that  any  two  given  triads  correspond.  Equi-anharmonic  ranges 
of  the  second  order  are  therefore  aetnally  projective,  which  justifies 
the  name  given  to  them  in  Chapter  VII. 

Notice  that  the  condition  that  two  given  ranges  of  the  second 
order,  or  two  given  pencils  of  the  second  order,  shall  correspond, 
determines  entirely  the  projective  relation  between  the  two  planes. 
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143.  Self-corresponding  elements  of  two  coplanar 
projective  figures.  Clciuly  two  cojilaiiar  piujtctive  ti,miivs 
cannot  liuve  mure  than  tlure  iion-cullincar  .selt'-curres[)on(lin^- 
points  or  more  tlian  three  non-concurrent  .sclf-correspondinj,^  lines; 
or  else  it  would  follow  from  Art.  141  that  they  coincided  alto- 
.^-ethcr. 

Consider  any  point  0  of  the  i)lane.  To  0  considered  as  a 
point  of  the  first  figure  let  0.,  correspond  ;  to  0  considered  as  a 
point  of  the  second  figure  let  Oj  corresjjond.  The  corresponding 
rays  of  the  first  and  second  figures  through  0,  O.  respectively 
sweep  out  two  projective  pencils :  hence  their  intersection  describes 
a  conic  u.  The  corresponding  rays  of  the  first  and  second  figures 
through  Oi,  0  respectively  sweep  out  two  projective  pencils  : 
hence  their  intersection  describes  a  conic  v.  u,  v  have  an  inter- 
section 0 :  in  general  they  will  have  three  other  intersections 
F,  Q,  B. 

Now  OP  of  the  first  figure  corresponds  to  0.,P  of  the  second 
and  Oi  P  of  the  first  figure  corresponds  to  OF  of  the  second. 
Hence  [OF,  OiF),  i.e.  F,  of  the  first  figure,  corresponds  to 
(0.,P,  OF),  i.e.  P,  of  the  second  figure.  Thus  F,  and  therefore 
also  Q,  R,  are  the  three  self-corresponding  points.  One  of  these 
is  always  real,  since  of  the  four  intersections  0,  F,  Q,  R  of  u,  v, 
0  is  always  real. 

The  three  self-corresponding  lines  are  clearly  FQ,  QR,  RF. 
They  may  also  be  obtained  by  considering  a  line  x  and  its  two 
correspondents  .r,,  x,.  Joining  corresponding  points  on  j-,,  .r  and 
on  x,  X.,  we  obtain  two  conies  touching  x.  Their  three  other 
common  tangents  p,  q,  r  are  self-corresponding  lines.  Since  x  is 
a  real  common  tangent,  a  second  common  tangent  must  also  be 
real,  so  that  one  self-coiTesponding  line  is  real.  Clearly  if  F  is 
the  only  real  self-corresponding  j)oiut,  (^H  is  the  only  real  self- 
corresponding  line,  although  (f,  li  themselves  are  not  real. 

In  general  on  a  self-corre.s])on(ling  line  p  there  are  only  two 
self-corresponding  points,  i},  R  being  the  self-corresponding  jjoints 
of  the  projective  ranges  formed  by  corresponding  points  on  p. 
If  however  a  third  self-corresponding  point  on  p  exists,  then  every 
point  of;)  is  self-corresponding.  We  have  then  the  case  of  figures 
in  i)lane  perspective,  p  is  the  axis  of  collineation  and  the  .self- 
corresponding  point  F  not  on  p  is  the  pole  of  perspective. 

The  conies  u  and  r  then  coincide,  each  of  them  breaking  up 
into  the  lines  ;>  and  OP.  All  the  points  of  p  are  self-corre- 
sponding :  but  the  only  self-corresponding  points  of  OF  are  F 
and  the  point  where  OF  meets 

^BkVVAy^  10—2 
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144.  Two  reciprocal  transformations  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  projective  transformation.     Consider  two  plane 

reciprocal  figures  (^,,  ^.. 

Now  take  a  figure  <^:,  reciprocal  with  <^2-  <^i  and  <f>3  now 
correspond  point  by  point  and  line  by  line  and  since  the  corre- 
spondence between  elements  of  <^i  and  <f>.,  is  one-one  and  algebraic, 
and  that  between  elements  of  <!>■,  and  (/>..;  is  one-one  and  algebraic, 
the  correspondence  between  elements  of  ^i  and  (f>j  is  also  one-one 
and  algebraic. 

Therefore  the  figures  <^i  and  ^3  are  homographic  and  therefore 
projective. 

145.  Any  reciprocal  transformation  is  equivalent 
to  a  projective  transformation  and  a  transformation 
by  reciprocal  polars.  For  let  <^i  and  (f>.,  be  given  reciprocal 
figures.  Let  <^3  be  the  reciprocal  polar  figure  of  cf>.,  with  regard  to 
any  conic.  Then  by  the  last  Article  <^,  and  ^3  are  projective. 
Thus  a  projective  transformation  transforms  ^1  to  <^3  and  the 
transformation  by  reciprocal  polars  transforms  ^3  to  ^.,. 

146.  Locus  of  incident  points  and  envelope  of 
incident  lines   of   two    coplanar   reciprocal    figures. 

If  two  reciprocal  figures  ^,  eft'  be  coplanar,  we  proceed  to  find 
the  condition  that  a  point  and  its  corresponding  line  shall  be 
incident. 

If  P  be  a  point  on  its  corresponding  line  p',  P  being 
considered  as  belonging  to  figure  </>,  it  also  lies  on  its  corre- 
sponding line  when  considered  as  belonging  to  figure  ^'.  For  let 
P=  Q'.  Then,  since  F,  i.e.  Q',  lies  on  p,  q  passes  through  P,  i.e. 
through  (^'. 

In  like  manner  if  a  line  passes  through  its  corresponding  point 
in  one  figure,  it  passes  also  through  its  corresponding  point  in  the 
other  figure. 

Such  points  and  lines  may  be  called  incident  points  and  lines. 

Let  u  be  any  line  of  one  figure,  U'  its  corresponding  point  of 
the  other.  Let  P  be  any  point  of  u,  its  corresponding  line  p 
passes  through  U'  and  meets  u  at  P'.  The  range  [/^]  is  homo- 
graphic  with  the  pencil  [p'J  and  therefore  projective  with  the 
range  [P'\  The  two  ranges  [/-*],  [P']  have  therefore  two  self- 
corresponding  points  S,  T  which  are  such  that  they  lie  on  their 
corres])onding  lines. 

The  locus  of  such  points  has  therefore  two  points  of 
intersection  with  any  straight  line.  Hence  it  is  a  conic  Si  by 
Art.  134. 
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111  like  manner  if  ;>  be  any  line  through  a  point  U,  P'  its 
corresponding  point  on  ii\  and  p  =  UP'  the  pencils  [;:>],  [;/]  are 
projective  and  their  two  self-corresponding  rays  are  the  tangents 
from  U  to  the  envelope  of  incident  lines.  This  envelope  is  then 
a  curve  of  the  second  class  ami  therefore  a  conic  .«o. 

The  conies  .s'l  and  .s-.j  are  clearly,  from  their  definition  as  locus 
of  incident  points  and'  envelope  of  incident  lines,  corresponding 
curves  in  the  two  figures.  Hence  to  a  point  of  one  corresponds  a 
tangent  of  the  other  and  conversely. 

Any  tangent  p  to  s.,  meets  s^  at  two  points  P  and  P' which 
are  obviously  the  two  points  corresponding  to  p  in  the  two  figures. 
To  the  point  of  conttict  of  p  with  s.,  considered  as  a  point  of  the 
first  figure,  corresponds  a  tangent  to  Si  through  7^',  i.e.  the 
tangent  at  P' ,  and  in  like  manner  to  this  same  point  of  contact 
oi  p  with  x,.,  considered  as  a  point  of  the  second  figure,  corresponds 
the  tangent  to  s^  at  P. 

In  like  manner  the  two  corresponding  lines  to  a  point  P  on  Si 
are  the  two  tangents  from  P  to  So,  and  the  two  corresponding 
points  of  the  tangent  at  P  to  Si  are  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
tangents  from  P  to  ."^o. 

Consider  now  what  happens  at  a  point  of  intersection  of  .91 
and  .s%.  If  /-*  l)e  such  a  point  the  two  tangents  from  P  to  s.  are 
coincident  with  the  tangent  to  .«.,  at  P ;  call  this  tangent  p.  Then 
P  corresponds  to  p  considered  as  a  line  of  either  figure,  and  P  lies 
on  p.  Hence  this  tangent  p  touches  s^  at  P  (since  its  two  inter- 
sections with  .*?i  are  its  correspondents  in  either  figure  and  these 
coincide  at  P). 

The  two  conies  .>Ji  and  s.  therefore  touch  at  each  of  their  inter- 
sections. They  have  then  double  contact.  If  P  and  Q  be  the 
two  points  of  contact,  p,  q  the  common  tangents  at  P,  Q  ;  P,  Q 
are  correspondents  of  p,  q  in  either  figure.  Ilence  PQ  corresponds 
to  pq  in  either  figure.  Thus  the  pole  of  the  chord  of  contact 
corresponds  to  the  chord  of  contact  in  either  figure. 

If  the  transformation  be  one  by  reciprocal  polars  the  two 
conies  Si,  So  coincide  with  the  base  conic,  for  every  point  of  the 
base  conic  lies  on  its  polar  and  every  tangent  to  the  base  conic 
passes  through  its  pole. 

EXAMPLES  IX. 

1.  Given  the  three  self-corresponding  of  two  projective  coplanar 
figures  and  a  pair  of  corresponding  points,  give  a  construction  for  the 
point  corresponding  to  any  given  point,  and  al.so  for  tlio  vanisliiiig  lines. 
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2.  Given  three  pairs  of  corre.s{>on(liiig  points  of  two  lioniographic 
plane  figures  and  one  of  the  self-c«>rrespon(ling  lines,  construct  the 
intersection  of  the  otiier  two  self-corresjjonding  lines. 

li.  Show  how  to  set  up  a  one-one  correspondence  of  a  plane  into 
itself  such  that  a  conic  in  the  phine  is  transformed  into  itself  and  three 
assigned  points  of  it  into  three  other  assigned  points  of  it. 

4.  Show  that  the  recii)rocal  polar  figure  of  a  circle  .9  with  regard  to 
another  circle  c  is  a  conic,  one  of  whose  foci  is  the  centre  of  c,  and  find 
a  construction  for  the  other  focus.  Show  also  that  tlie  conic  is  an 
ellipse,  parabola,  or  hvi)erbola  according  as  the  centre  of  c  lies  in.side, 
on,  or  outside  s. 

[The  student  should  note  tliat  this  furnishes  a  method  of  discovering 
focal  properties  of  the  conic  from  jtroperties  of  tlie  circle.  It  will  be  an 
instructive  exercise  for  him  to  deduce  the  results  of  Arts.  98,  102,  104 
in  this  way.] 

5.  The  polar  reciprocal  of  a  circle,  taken  with  regard  to  a  rectangular 
hyperbola,  is  a  conic  of  which  the  centre  of  tlie  rectangular  hyperbola  is 
a  focus. 

6.  Prove  that  a  conic  is  the  polar  reciprocal  of  its  au.\iliary  circle 
with  regard  to  a  circle  of  imaginary  radius  whose  centre  is  a  focus. 

7.  If  one  conic  s  is  its  own  polar  reciprocal  for  another  conic  t  tiien 
the  conic  t  is  its  own  polar  reciprocnl  for  the  conic  s. 

[Show  that  the  conies  have  double  contact  at  A,  B  and  that  if  C  be 
the  common  pole  of  AB  then  if  a  ray  through  C  meet  t  at  17,  T the 
tangent  at  f/  is  the  polar  of  T  with  regard  to  «.] 

8.  Siiow  that  given  two  points  A,  B  of  a  conic  s,  a  conic  t  can  be 
found  having  double  contact  with  s  at  A,  B  such  that  s  is  its  own 
reciprocal  ^vith  regard  to  t. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INVOLUTION. 

147.  If  in  two  cobasal  homographic  like  forms 
one  pair  of  elements  correspond  doubly,  all  pairs 
correspond  doubly.  Let  I',  I'  be  two  correspuiidiiig  elements 
(denoted  by  Roman  capitals,  but  not  restricted  to  mean  points) 
of  two  homographic  like  forms  <^,  <^'  having  the  same  base. 

Then  in  general  if  P  be  considered  as  an  element  of  ^'  the 
element  of  ^  wliich  then  corresponds  to  P  is  not  P',  but  some 
other  point. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  P'  corresponds  to  P,  whether 
P  be  considered  as  l)elonging  to  4>  or  as  belonging  to  <^'.  P  and 
P'  are  then  said  to  correspond  doubly. 

In  this  case  every  other  pair  of  corresponding  elements  Q,  Q' 
also  correspond  doubly.  For  since  by  Art.  21a  cro.=s-ratio  is  not 
altered  if  we  interchange  two  of  its  elements,  provided  the  other 
two  be  also  interchanged, 

{PP'QQ']-{P'PQ'Ql 

But  by  h}'i)othesis  PP'Q,  P'PQ'  are  con-esponding  triads 
of  (f>,  i>'  respectively.  Hence  the  above  equation  expresses  the 
fact  that  to  (/  of  <^  corresponds  Q  of  <^'  or  Q,  Q'  correspond 
doubly. 

148.  Involution.  Two  co])asal  homographic  like  forms, 
in  which  every  element  corresjjonds  doubly,  are  said  to  be  in 
involtifioii,  or  to  form  an  involution  on  their  l)ase.  The  corre- 
sponding elements  are  spoken  of  as  mates  in  the  involution. 

149.  Two  pairs  of  mates  determine  an  involution. 

Let  (/^  P),  (Q,  (/)  be  the  two  i)airs  of  mates.  Then  tiie  triads 
PPQ,  P'P(/  define  two  homographic  forms  which  are  in 
involution  since  one  pair  of  elements,  namely  P,  P',  correspond 
doubl}'.     The  involution  is  therefore  determined. 

Note  that  one  pair  of  mates  is  insuthcient ;  for  two  pairs  of 
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corresponding  points  {P,  P'),  (P*,  P)  are  not  enough  to  determine 
two  homographic  forms. 

150.  Double  elements.  Since  two  homograpliic  cobasal 
like  forms  have  two  self-corresponding  elements,  an  involution 
will  have  two  self-corresponding  mates,  which  may  be  real  or 
imaginary. 

These  are  called  the  double  elements  of  the  involution.  Since 
a  double  element  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  mates,  an  involution 
is  entirely  given  Ijy  its  double  elements. 

An  involution  whose  double  elements  are  real  is  said  to  be 
Jnjperboiic ;  one  whose  double  elements  are  imaginary  is  said  to 
be  elliptic. 

151.  Any  pair  of  mates  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  double  elements.  For  let  {P,  P')  be  a 
pair  of  mates;  A,  B  the  double  elements.  Then  the  elements 
APBP'  correspond  to  AP'BF  or 

{AFBP']^{AFBP\. 
The  set  APBP'  are  therefore  eciui-anharmonic  with  themselves, 
P  and  P'  being  interchanged  :  therefore  (Art.  27)  P  and  P'  are 
harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  A,  B. 

152.  Involution  on  a  straight  line.  Centre  of  in- 
volution. Consider  now  the  case  of  an  involution  un  a  straight 
line.  Let  0  be  the  mate  of  the  point  0""  at  intinity  on  the 
straight  line.  0  is  called  the  centre  of  involution.  If  (P,  P'), 
{Q,  (/)  be  two  pairs  of  mates,  we  have 

{OPO''Q}^{0"^P'OQ'}, 

op.o'^Q_o"'P'.oQ'         .    OP   oq 
^^        oq .  o'^p  ~  o'^q .  OF '        ^-^'  oq    of  ' 

therefore  OF .  OF  ^  Oq.  0Q'  =  constant  for  the  involution. 

If  q,  q  coincide  with  one  of  the  double  points  A,  B  we  have 
OP .  OF  =  OA- ^  OB"'. 
In  a  hyperbolic  involution  A,  B  are  real,  thus  OA",  OB-  are 
positive  and  OP .  OF'  is  positive.  Conversely,  if  OF .  OP'  is 
positive.  A,  B  are  real.  Therefore  in  an  elliptic  involution 
OF .  OF  is  negative  and  conversely. 

Since  OA-  =  OB-,  0  is  midway  between  the  double  points. 

153.  Relation  between  the  mutual  distances  of  six 
points  in  involution.  Let  (.1,,  .1..),  (/y,,  B.,),  {C\,  (',.)  be 
three  pairs  of  mates  of  an  involution. 
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Then  {A,A,B,a}  =  {A,A,B,C,}, 

or,  writing  ont  the  cross-ratios, 

ArA,.B,C,A,A^.B.C, 
A,C^.B,A,     A,C,.B,Ai' 
Cancelling  out  ^i  J.,  (=  -  ^2 ^0  and  re-arranging,  we  have 

B,C, .  aA, .  A,B,  =  -  B,C. .  C,A, .  A,B,. 
Now  since  mates  in  an  involution  have  symmetrical  properties, 
we  may,  in  this  result,  interchange  the  suffixes  1  and  2  belonging 
to  any  letter  .-1,  B  or  C,  and  the  result  is  still  true.     It  may 
therefore  be  stated  generally  in  the  following  form, 

{BC.  CA  .  AB\,  =  -{BC.  CA  .  AB),,„ 
where  (BC .  CA  .  AB^^  indicates  any  distribution  of  suffixes  such 
that  a  1  and  a  2  go  to  each  letter. 

154.  Coaxial  circles.  The  common  chord  CD  of  two 
circles  is  called  their  radical  axis.  If  the  circles  do  not  cut  in 
real  points  their  intersections  must  be  conjugate  imaginary  points 
and  the  radical  axis  is  still  a  real  line  (Art.  125).  Any  point  ^■ 
on  the  radical  axis  possesses  the  property  that  the  tangents  to 
the  two  circles  from  S  are  equal.  For  the  square  of  each  of  these 
tangents  is  8C .  SD.  The  property  remains  true  even  when  the 
radical  axis  does  not  cut  the  circles  in  real  points,  from  the 
general  principles  explained  when  imaginary  points  were  intro- 
duced. 

A  set  of  circles  passing  through  two  fixed  points  C,  D  are 
called  coaxial  circles :  any  pair  of  them  have  the  same  line  CD 
for  their  radical  axis. 

155.  Coaxial  circles  determine  an  involution  on 
any  straight  line.  Let  C,  D  be  the  cunnuou  points  of  the 
circles,  .v  the  straight  line.  Let  0  (Fig.  43)  be  the  point  where 
CD  meets  x,  P,  P'  the  points  where  any  circle  of  the  system 
meets  x,  then  OP .  OP'  =^  OC .  OD  =  constant  for  all  the  circles  of 
the  system. 

Thus  the  circles  determine  on  x  an  involution  of  which  0  is 
the  centre.  The  double  points  of  this  involution  are  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  circles  through  C,  D  and  touching  x. 

156.  Construction  for  the  double  points  of  an 
involution.  Tiie  last  result  gives  a  method  for  constructing 
the  doulile  i)oints  of  an  involution  on  a  straight  line  ./•,  when  two 
pairs  of  mates  (/-*,  /'''),  {Q,  Q')  f^re  given.  Describe  any  two 
circles  (Fig.  43  «)  passing  through  PP',  (Hi  respectively.    These 
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Circles  can  always  be  taken  of  so  large  a  radius  that  they  intersect 
in  real  points  C,  D.  CD  then  meets  x  at  the  centre  0  of 
involution  and  a  circle  with  centre  0  and  radius  equal  to  the 
tangent  from  0  to  either  circle  meets  x  at  the  two  double  points 
A ,  B.     For  OA'  =  OC.OD=OP.  OP' -  OQ .  0(/. 


157.  An  involution  is  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  ac- 
cording as  a  pair  of  mates  are,  or  are  not,  separated 
by  any  other  pair  of  mates.  Consider  first  an  invulutiou  dn 
a  straight  line.     Let  {P,  I*'),  (Q,  Q')  bo  any  two  pairs  of  mates. 
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Construct  the  double  points  of  the  invohition  by  the  method  of 
tlie  kst  Article. 

Then  if  (Fig.  43  «)  the  segments  PP',  QQ'  do  not  overlap, 
that  is,  if  the  mates  (/*,  /-*')  are  not  separated  by  the  mates  (Q,  Q'), 
the  two  circles  intersect  at  points  C,  D  on  the  same  side  of  x. 
0  is  outside  CI)  and  therefore  outside  both  circles.  The  tangents 
from  0  to  the  circles,  and  therefore  the  double  points,  are  real 
and  the  involution  is  liyperbulic. 

If  one  of  the  segments  PP'  lies  entirely  inside  the  other 
Q(/  the  same  result  follows  (see  Fig.  43  h).  In  this  case  also 
one  pair  of  mates  are  not  separated  by  the  other.  For  Q,  Q'  are 
not  then  looked  upon  as  separated  by  P  and  P' ;  Q  and  Q'  may 
be  connected  by  a  continuous  sequence  of  points  of  the  line, 
passing  through  the  point  at  iniinity  but  not  including  P  or  P. 
For  mates  to  be  considered  "  separated  "  they  must  be  in  an 
order  such  as  PQP'Q'. 

But  if  the  segments  PP',  QQ'  overlap  (Fig.  43  6-),  then 
(P,  P)  are  separated  by  {Q,  Q').  The  circles  through  P,  P' 
and  Q,  Q'  intersect  at  points  C,  D  on  opposite  sides  of  3'.  0  lies 
inside  both  circles.  No  real  tangents  can  be  drawn  from  0  to 
the  circles,  and  the  involution  is  elliptic. 

If  we  now  consider  an  involution  flat  pencil,  or  an  involution 
axial  pencil,  these  determine  on  any  straight  line  which  meets 
them  an  involution  range  (since  two  cobasal  homographic  pencils, 
flat  or  axial,  determine  homographic  ranges  on  any  transversal 
and  elements  corresponding  doubly  in  the  pencils  give  elements 
corres})onding  doubly  in  the  ranges).  Also  if  mates  are  separated 
in  the  pencil,  they  are  so  in  the  range  which  is  a  section  of  the 
pencil ;  and  the  double  rays  or  planes  of  the  one  pass  through 
the  double  points  of  the  other.  The  involution  pencil  and  the 
involution  range  are  therefore  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  together. 
It  follows  that  if  in  an  involution  pencil  (flat  or  axial)  a 
pair  of  mates  are  separated  by  any  other  pair  of  mates  the  in- 
volution is  elliptic.  If  they  are  not  so  separated  the  involution 
is  hyperbolic. 

The  student  should  have  no  difficulty  in  proving,  by  precisely 
similar  reasoning,  that  the  same  theorem  holds  also  for  an 
involution  of  points  on  a  conic  and  for  an  involution  of  tangents 
to  a  conic. 

158.  Involution  flat  pencil.  In  an  involution  pencil 
there  is  no  special  ray  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  an  involu- 
tion range,  for  no  ray  is  the  analogue  of  the  point  at  infinity. 

If  r>J,  0//are  the  double  rays,  {OP,  OP')  a  pair  of  mates, 
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then  cuttiiif,'  the  pencil  by  a  strai.i^ht  line  parallel  to  OP',  which 
meets  the  double  rays  at  .1  and  B  (P^ig.  44),  AB  is  bisected  at 
F  by  OP,  since  OP,  OP'  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  td 
OA,  OB  and  therefore  P  and  the  point  at  infinity  on  OP'  are 
harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  A,  B.  Hence  if  the 
parallelogram  whose  sides  are  OA,  OB  be  completed,  its  diagonals 
are  parallel  to  a  pair  of  mates. 

If  the  double  rays  are  at  right  angles,  every  such  parallelo- 
gram is  a  rectangle.  Its  diagonals  are  equally  inclined  to  the 
sides  of  the  rectangle,  therefore  if  the  double  rays  are  at  right 
angles,  they  bisect  the  angles  between  any  pair  of  mates. 


Fig.  44. 

159.     Relation  between  six  rays  of  an  involution. 

Proceeding  as  m  Art.  153,  we  have,  if  (0A„  OJ,),  (0/^,  Oi?,), 
{OCi,  06'..)  are  three  pairs  of  mates  of  an  involution  pencil, 

0{A^A,B,C^}^0{A,A,B,C,}, 
and,  using  the  expression  for  the  cross-ratio  of  a  pencil  in  terms 
of  the  angles  made  by  the  rays  (Art.  22), 

sin  A^OA..  sin  BiOC,  _  shi  A.OAi .  m\  B.OC. 

sin  A,OC^ .  sin  B^ OA^  ~  sin  AoOC^ .  sin  B.OA^ ' 
whence 

sin  7?i  OC, .  sin  C.OA..  sin  A  i OB. 

=  -  sin  B,OC, .  sin  C,OA,.  sin  A.OB,, 
and  interchanging  suffixes  as  in  Art.  153  we  have  the  general 
result 

(sin  BOG.  sin  CO  A  .  sin  AOli\. 

=  -  (sin  BOC .  sin  CO  A  .  sin  AOB\„ 
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wliere  tlie  suffixes  1,  2  on  the  left-hand  side  indicate  that  a  1  and 
a  •_'  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  letters  A,  B,  C,  the 
order  boin-,'  arbitrar}'. 

160.  Rectangular  involution.  Rays  at  rif,dit  angles 
through  a  point  <)  determine  an  involution  pencil  through  0. 
For  clearly  the  relation  between  a  ray  and  its  perpendicular  is 
one-one  and  algebraic.  Thus  the  rays  generate  two  honiographic 
pencils  through  0.  Also  if  p  be  perpendicular  to  p',  so  is  p' 
perpendicular  to  p.  Therefore  all  pairs  of  rays  correspond 
doubly.  They  accordingly  form  an  involution.  Such  an  involu- 
tion is  clearly  elliptic,  for  its  double  rays  must  be  at  right 
angles  to  themselves,  a  condition  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
any  real  lines. 

Since  an  involution  is  determined  by  two  pairs  of  mates,  if 
two  pairs  of  mates  of  an  involution  pencil  are  rectangular,  the 
involution  is  a  rectangular  involution.  For  a  rectangular  involu- 
tion clearly  satisfies  the  re(iuired  conditions  and  there  can  be 
only  one  involution  which  does  so. 

161.  In  any  plane  through  a  straight  line  there 
are  two  points,  symmetrically  situated  with  regard 
to  the  line,  from  which  an  involution  range  on  it  can 
be  projected  as  a  rectangular  involution.  For  take  the 
circles  of  Art.  157  to  be  the  circles  on  PP',  QQ'  as  diameters 
(Fig.  43  c).  These  intersect  at  two  points  C,  I)  symmetrically 
situated  with  regard  to  the  base  x  of  the  involution.  The  pencil 
obtained  by  joining  either  C  or  JJ  to  the  points  of  the  involution 
range  on  .r  must  be  an  involution  pencil,  mates  in  which  pass 
through  mates  in  the  involution  range.  But  such  an  involution 
pencil  has  two  pairs  of  mates  at  right  angles,  for  CF,  CP'  are 
perpendicular  and  CQ,  CQ  are  perpendicular,  since  the  angle  in 
a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle.  Hence  it  is  a  rectangular  involu- 
tion. Similarly  the  involution  pencil  through  /)  is  a  rectangular 
involution. 

These  points  C  and  D  are  real  only  if  the  mates  P,  F  are 
separated  by  the  mates  Q,  Q' ,  that  is,  if  the  original  involution 
range  is  elliijtic.  In  the  other  cases,  where  the  segment  PP'  is 
either  entirely  outside,  or  entirely  inside,  (f(/,  the  circles  on  PP' 
and  Q(/  as  diameters  do  not  cut  in  real  points. 

162.  Common  mates  of  two  involutions  on  the 
same  base.  First  of  all  consider  two  involution  ranges  on  the 
same  straight  line.  We  require  to  find  two  points  of  the  line 
which  are  mates  in  both  involutions. 
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Let  Ai,  Bi  be  the  double  points  of  one  involution,  A-2,  B.,  the 
double  points  of  the  other.  Then  if  P,  F'  are  mates  in  both 
involutions,  (P,  P)  are  harnionically  conjugate  with  regard  to 
both  (^1,  J5i)and  (.1...,  11?) ;  that  is,  they  are  the  double  points  of 
the  involution  determined  by  the  two  pairs  (.^i,  B^),  {A-.,  B..). 
They  can  therefore  be  found  geometrically  by  the  construction 
of  Art.  156,  provided  the  two  given  involutions  are  hyperbolic. 
In  this  case  the  ^mir  of  common  mates  are  imaginary  or  real, 
according  as  the  double  points  of  one  involution  are,  or  are  not, 
separated  by  the  double  points  of  the  other. 

If,  however,  one  involution  is  hyperbolic  and  the  other  eUiptic, 


Fig.  4.j. 

let  (Au  Bi)  (Fig.  45  «)  be  the  double  points  ofthe  hyperbolic 
involution  and  Co,  D..  the  two  points  from  which  the  elliptic 
involution  is  rectangularly  projected.  Then  the  points  where 
the  base  .^•  is  cut  by  any  circle  through  Cl,  J).,  are  mates  of  the 
elliptic  involution,  for  by  symmetry  such  a  circle  has  .r  for  a 
diameter  and  its  points  of  intersection  with  ./•  therelbre  subtend 
a  right  angle  at  Ca. 

Construct  the  circle  which  touches  ,r  at  7i,  (or  ^1,)  and  passes 
through  Co.  Let  0  be  the  middle  point  of  A^B^.  0  is  the 
centre  of  the  hyperbolic  involution.     Join    OC,,  cutting  this 
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circle  a^a'm  at  K  Tln-oufj;li  C.,  E,  D.  draw  a  circle  meeting  x  at 
P,  F'.     Then  P,  P'  are  the  points  reiiuired. 

For  P,  P'  being  on  a  circle  through  C\.,  7>.  are  mates  in  the 
elliptic  involution. 

Also  OP  .  OP  =  OE.  OC,  -  0B;\  .-.  P,  P'  are  mates  in  the 
hyperbolic  involution. 

Finally  it  both  involutions  are  elliptic  let  Cj,  A  and  C.,,  D.  be 
the  points  from  which  they  are  rectangularly  projected  (Fig.  4oft). 
Then  by  symmetry  a  circle  will  pass  through  the  four  points 
(7,,  Z),,  Co,  D...  The  points  P,  P'  where  this  circle  meets  .r  are 
mates  in  both  involutions. 

Note  that  in  the  last  two  constructions  the  points  found  are 
always  real. 

If  now  it  be  required  to  find  the  mates  common  to  two  con- 
centric involution  pencils  of  vertex  0,  we  cut  the  pencils  by 
a  transversal.  We  obtain  two  involution  ranges  and  find  their 
common  mates  as  above.  The  rays  joining  these  common  mates 
to  0  are  the  common  mates  of  the  given  involution  pencils. 

In  like  manner  the  problem  of  finding  the  common  mates  of 
two  cobasal  involutions  of  any  kind  is  always  reducible  to  the 
same  problem  for  involution  ranges  on  a  straight  line. 

The  problem  has  a  real  solution  in  all  cases  except  when  the 
two  involutions  are  botli  hyjjerbolic  and  the  double  elements  of 
one  are  separated  by  the  double  elements  of  the  other. 

In  particular  every  involution  Hat  pencil  has  always  one  pair 
of  real  mates  at  right  angles  and  one  only,  these  being  the 
common  mates  of  the  given  involution  with  the  rectangular 
involution  through  the  same  vertex.  These  must  be  real,  since 
the  rectangular  involution  is  elliptic. 

163.  Involutions  of  conjugate  elements  with 
regard  to  a  conic.  The  two  collinear  projective  ranges  formed 
by  associating  witli  each  jjoint  of  a  line  its  conjugate  point  with 
regard  to  a  conic  (Art.  oo)  define  an  involution,  since,  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  conjugate  relation,  two  corresponding  points 
correspond  to  each  other  doubly.  The  double  points  of  this  in- 
volution are  the  points  where  the  straight  line  meets  the  conic. 

Similarly  conjugate  lines  through  a  point  form  an  involution 
of  which  the  double  rays  are  the  tangents  from  the  point. 

In  i)articular  conjugate  diameters  form  an  involution,  of 
whicli  the  double  rays  are  the  asymptotes. 

Since  the  involution  of  conjugate  diameters  has  one  real  j)air 
of  mates  at  right  angles  and  one  only,  we  obtain  a  new  proof  of  the 
theorem  of  Art.  68  that  a  conic  has  one,  and  only  one,  pair  of  axes. 
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164.  The  circular  points  at  infinity.  Consider  the 
two  (iinaginary)  points  in  which  the  Hne  at  infinity  ?"  in  a  plane 
meets  any  circle  in  the  plane.  Since  the  pole  of  /"  is  the  centre 
C  of  the  circle  the  involution  of  conjugate  points  on  « "  is  given 
by  the  intersection  of  i^  with  the  involution  of  conjugate  rays 
through  C.  But  since  conjugate  diameters  of  a  circle  are  at 
right  angles  (Art.  57)  the  latter  involution  is  the  rectangular 
involution  through  C. 

The  two  intersections  fl,  f)'  of  ?'"  with  the  circle  are  therefore 
the  double  i)oints  of  the  involution  in  which  the  rectangular  in- 
volution tin-ough  C  meets  i^ . 

But  if  we  take  any  other  point  0  in  the  plane  and  join  0  to 
the  points  of  the  involution  on  /"  we  obtain  an  involution  through 
0  whose  rays  are  parallel  to  tlie  corresponding  rays  of  the  involu- 
tion through  C.  Tlie  involution  through  0  is  therefore  also 
rectangular.  Thus  the  double  rays  of  all  rectangular  involutions 
pass  tln-ough  the  same  two  points  fi,  n'  at  infinity.  These  points 
fi,  O'  are  therefore  determined  quite  independently  of  tlie  particu 
lar  circle  chosen.  Hence  all  circles  pass  through  the  same  two 
points  O,  O', 

Conversely  every  conic  which  passes  through  n,  fi'  is  a  circle. 
For  let  .^  be  such  a  conic  and  let  A,  B,  Cbe  any  three  other  points 
on  5.  Describe  the  circle  c  through  ^1,  B,  C.  Then  it  passes 
through  n,  O'.  c  and  s  have  five  points  A,  B,  C,  fl,  O'  common 
and  therefore  coincide. 

For  these  reasons  the  points  fi,  fi'  are  called  the  c'lrcuhir 
2)oints  at  infinity.  Being  the  intersections  of  a  real  line  (the  line 
at  infinity)  with  a  real  curve,  they  are  conjugate  imaginary  points 
by  Art.  125. 

Two  interesting  cases  of  circles  arise  when  tlie  conic  through 
fi,  n'  degenerates  into  a  line-pair.  If  0, 12'  are  on  the  same  com- 
ponent of  the  pair,  the  latter  consists  of  tlie  line  at  infinity  and  a 
straight  line  at  a  finite  distance.  Thus  any  straight  line,  together 
with  tlie  line  at  infinity,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  circle  of 
intinite  radius. 

If  fi,  n'  be  on  diff'erent  components  of  the  pair  we  see  that  any 
pair  of  lines  through  O,  W  form  a  circle. 

If  their  point  of  intersection  P  be  real,  every  line  through  P  is 
a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P  (see  Art.  44)  and  the  circle  is  called  a 
2Mint-cii'cle. 

165.  The  circular  lines.  The  lines  joining  any  point 
of  the  plane  to  12, 12'  are  cuHe*!  the  circular  lines  through  the  point. 
If  the  point  be  real,  the  circular  lines  tlirough  it  are  conjugate 
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iiiKijfi navies.  From  the  last  Article  the  circular  lines  through  a 
point  are  the  double  rays  of  the  rectangular  involution  through 
the  point. 

Hence  any  pair  of  lines  at  right  angles  are  harmonically  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  the  circular  lines  through  their  inter- 
section. 

It  follows  that  if  in  au}^  involution  pencil  the  circular  rays 
are  mates,  the  double  rays  are  at  right  angles.  Conversely  if  the 
double  rays  are  at  right  angles  the  circular  rays  are  mates. 

166.  The  arms  of  an  angle  of  given  magnitude 
determine  with  the  circular  lines  through  its  vertex 
a  constant  cross-ratio.  Consider  an  angle  of  given  magni- 
tude rotating  about  its  vertex  0.  Its  arms  trace  out  two  directly 
eciual  concentric  tiat  pencils  of  which  the  self-corresponding  rays 
are  by  Art.  11(5  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  a  circle,  that  is,  they 
are  the  circular  lines  through  0.  Thus  if  POP',  QOQ'  be  any 
two  positions  of  the  angle,  (OP,  OP),  {OQ,  OQ')  are  two  pairs  of 
corresponding  rays  ;  they  determine  therefore  the  same  cross-ratio 
with  the  circular  lines  through  0  (Art.  113). 

If  on  the  other  hand  two  angles  with  different  vertices  0,  0' 
have  their  arms  parallel,  the  parallel  arms  and  the  circular  lines 
through  0,  0'  determine  the  same  range  on  the  line  at  infinity. 
They  form  two  perspective  fiat  pencils  and  the  cross-ratios  are  the 
same. 

Combining  the  above  two  results,  if  an  angle  of  given  magni- 
tude be  moved  about  in  its  own  plane  anyhow,  it  defines  a  fixed 
cross-ratio  with  the  circular  lines  through  its  vertex. 

The  converse  theorem  that,  if  a  moving  angle  determine  with 
the  circular  lines  through  its  vertex  a  constant  cross-ratio,  the 
magnitude  of  the  angle  is  fixed,  is  readily  proved. 

167.  The  circular  points  are  conjugate  with 
regard  to  any  rectangular  hyperbola.  For  in  a  rectangular 
liyi)crl»(ila  tlie  double  rays  of  tlio  involution  (jf  conjugate  diameters 
are  at   right  angles.     Therefijre   the  circular  lines  through  the 

;  centre  are  conjugate.  The  points  where  they  meet  the  polar  of 
i  the  centre  (i.e.  the  line  at  infinity)  are  therefore  also  conjugate 
i  with  regard  to  the  hyperbola.      But  these  are  the  circular  points 

n,  n'. 

Conversely  if  U,  Q'  are  conjugate  points  with  regard  U)  the 
hyperbola,  the  circular  lines  tln-ough  the  centre  are  conjugate 
lines  and  the  asymptotes  are  at  right  angles. 

!  K.  11 
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168.  The  orthoptic  circle.  Consider  tlie  pencils  of 
conjugate  rays  with  respect  to  any  conic  s  through  tlie  circular 
points  n,  O'.  These  pencils  are  projective  by  Art.  55.  Their 
product  is  therefore  a  conic  passing  through  O,  O',  that  is,  a 
circle. 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  this  circle.  Then  FQ,  PCl'  being  lines 
through  P  conjugate  with  regard  to  s  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  two  tangents  from  F  to  s  (Art.  53).  There- 
fore these  two  tangents  are  at  right  angles  (Art.  165). 

Conversely  if  these  two  tangents  are  at  right  angles  FQ,  Pfi' 
are  mates  in  the  involution  of  conjugate  rays  through  F,  and  F 
lies  on  the  product  of  the  conjugate  pencils  through  fi,  f2'.  We 
have  then  the  theorem  : 

The  locus  of  intersections  of  tangents  to  a  conic  at  right 
angles  is  a  circle. 

The  circle  is  called  the  (yrthoptic  circle  of  the  conic,  from 
the  property  that  at  any  point  of  it  the  conic  subtends  a  right 
angle.  It  is  also  called  the  director  circle,  by  analogy  with 
its  degenerate  case  when  the  conic  is  a  parabola,  when  the  locus 
of  intersections  of  tangents  at  right  angles  is  the  directrix  (Art. 
106).  The  explanation  of  this  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  parabola  fifi'  touches  the  curve  and  is  therefore  a 
self-corresponding  ray  of  the  conjugate  pencils  through  fi,  fi'. 
These  are  accordingly  perspective  and  the  locus  breaks  up  into 
nf2'  (the  line  at  infinity)  and  another  straight  line,  which  is  the 
directrix. 

The  orthoptic  circle  is  concentric  with  the  conic.  For  the 
tangent  at  O  to  the  orthoptic  circle  is  the  line  through  12  con- 
jugate to  QVt'  with  regard  to  the  conic  (Art.  39).  It  must  there- 
fore pass  through  the  pole  of  fifi',  i.e.  through  the  centre  of 
the  conic.  Similarly  the  tangent  at  fi'  to  the  orthoptic  circle 
l)asses  through  the  centre  of  the  conic.  The  pole  of  012'  with 
regard  to  the  circle  (i.e.  the  centre  of  the  circle,  fifl'  being  the 
line  at  infinity)  is  thus  the  centre  of  the  conic. 

'J'lic  radius  of  the  orthoptic  circle  is  immediately  found  by 
drawing  the  (perpendicular)  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  J 
axes.  The  semi-diagonal  of  the  rectangle  so  formed  is  the  radius 
required.  It  is  JCA"  +  CB'.  In  the  hyperbola  CIP  =  -  CB^^,  so 
the  radius  of  the  orthoptic  circle  =  sICA--  CB,'.  If  CB,"  >  CA^ 
the  orthoptic  circle  is  imaginary.  If  CB^=CA'',  or  the  hyper- 
bola is  rectangular,  it  shrinks  into  a  point  at  the  centre.  Thus 
the  only  real  per])endicular  tangents  to  a  rectangular  hyperbola 
are  the  asymptotes. 
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169.  The  four  foci  of  a  conic.  By  the  definition 
of  a  focus  the  involution  of  conjugate  lines  tln-ough  it  is  rect- 
angular. Thus  the  tangents  from  a  focus  to  the  conic,  being  the 
double  rays  of  such  an  involution,  are  the  circular  lines  through 
the  focus  and  pass  through  Q,  CI'.  Conversely  a  point  F  which  is 
the  intersection  of  tangents  from  12,  Q'  must  be  a  focus,  for  the 
double  rays  of  the  invohition  of  conjugate  rays  through  jPwill  be 
the  tangents  from  F,  namely  Fil,  FCl'.  But  these  being  the 
circular  lines,  the  involution  defined  by  them  must  be  rectangular, 
or  i^  is  a  focus. 

Since  two  tangents  ti,  t.  can  be  drawn  to  a  conic  from  Cl  and 
two  tangents  fi,  t.!  can  be  drawn  from  fi',  a  conic  will  have  four 
foci,  namely  ^f/,  txt.^,  t.,ti  ,  t..t,'.  Of  these  two  are  real  and  two 
imaginary,  as  follows.  Take  one  tangent  ti  from  Q.  This 
being  an  imaginary  line  in  a  real  plane,  has  a  real  point  Fi 
on  it  (Art.  126).  The  other  tangent  from  F^  must  be  a  con- 
jugate imaginary  line  to  fj,  for  two  imaginary  tangents  from  a 
real  point  to  a  real  conic  must  be  conjugate  imaginaries,  as  can 
be  shown  from  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  125  to  prove 
that  intersections  of  a  real  line  and  a  real  conic  are  conjugate 
imaginaries. 

This  other  tangent  from  F^,  being  a  conjugate  imaginary  to 
ti,  i.e.  to  F,n,  must  be  F^n'.  Call  it  then  t.  Let  t,  be  the 
other  tangent  from  12.  If  F.,  be  the  real  point  on  it,  then 
FM'  =  t2,  and  U,  to  are  conjugate  imaginary  lines.  F^,  F^  are 
the  two  real  foci  of  the  curve,  titn,  tdx,  which  we  may  call  F^ 
and  Fi,  are  the  intersections  of  non-conjugate  imaginary  lines 
and  are  imaginary  points.  They  are,  however,  themselves  con- 
jugate imaginary  i)oints  being  intersections  of  two  conjugate 
imaginary  pairs  (Art.  125).     Hence  F^F^  is  a  real  line. 

But  by  Art.  61  the  diagonal  triangle  of  the  complete  quad- 
rilateral tifi't.JJ  circumscribed  to  the  conic  is  self-polar  with 
regard  to  the  conic.  But  the  sides  of  this  diagonal  triangle  are 
Fr  F.,  F,  F„  nn'.  The  meet  of  F,F,,  F-,  F,  is  therefore  tiie  pole 
of  12Ii',  i.e.  the  centre  C  of  the  conic;  F.^F^,  F^F.,  are  then  con- 
jugate diameters.  By  the  liarmonic  property  of  the  comi)lete 
quadrangle  FiFtF-jF^  the  two  sides  of  the  diagonal  triangle 
through  C,  viz.  Oil,  Oil',  are  harmonically  conjugate  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  through  C,  namely  FiF.,,  F^F^.  CCl, 
CCl'  being  circular  lines  FiF,,  FJ'\  are  perpendicular  and  so 
must  be  axes.  The  two  imaginary  foci  therefore  lie  on  what  we 
have  called  hithorto  the  non-focal  a.xis  of  the  curve. 

170.  Confocal  conies.     If  two  foci  F^,  F,  of  a  conic  be 

11 — 9 
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given,  the  other  foci  F3,  Ft  are  determined.  For  they  are  the 
remaining  vertices  of  the  complete  quadrilateral  formed  by  the 
four  lines  F,n,  F^Q',  FM,  FM'. 

In  particular,  conies  whicli  have  the  same  two  real  foci  have 
all  their  foci  the  same.  Such  conies  are  called  confocal  conies. 
They  touch  four  fixed  lines,  namely  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral 
mentioned  above. 

171.  The  circular  points  are  foci  of  a  parabola. 

In  the  case  of  a  parabola  the  line  at  intiuity  120'  is  a  tangent. 
Thus  #0,  fJ  coincide  with  1212'.  The  (quadrilateral  of  tangents 
from  12, 12'  reduces  therefore  to  a  triangle.  Ft,  i.e.  (tit^'),  remains 
as  the  only  real  focus  of  the  curve  at  a  finite  distance,  F.  is  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  line  at  infinity,  i.e.  the  ])oint  at  infinity 
on  the  axis.  Fs  and  F^  become  intersections  of  ^,  and  /,'  with  the 
line  at  infinity,  that  is,  they  coincide  with  12,  12'  which  are  thus 
foci  of  the  curve. 

We  have  therefore  an  exception  to  the  theorem  of  the  last 
Article,  for  the  giving  of  12,  12'  does  not  here  determine  the 
other  foci. 

172.  Imaginary  projections.  By  means  of  the  circular 
points  a  number  of  important  theoretical  results  in  projection 
can  be  deduced. 

Thus  any  two  conies  can  always  be  projected  simultaneously 
into  circles. 

For  let  A,  B  be  any  two  of  the  intersections  of  such  conies. 
Then  by  projecting  A,  B  into  the  circular  points  in  any  plane, 
the  conies  are  projected  into  circles. 

This  result  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  enables  us  to 
apply  to  a  pair  of  conies  any  projective  theorem  proved  for  a 
pair  of  circles. 

This  projection  of  two  given  points  into  the  circular  points 
is  of  course  imaginary  if  the  two  given  points  are  real.  If  the 
two  given  points  are  conjugate  imaginary  points,  they  will  in 
general  be  given  as  the  intersections  of  a  straight  line  x  with 
a  conic  .s\  when  .v  and  s  do  not  cut  in  real  points.  Take  0  the 
pole  of  .r  with  regard  to  .s  and  two  pairs  {OP,  OF),  (OQ,  OQ')  of 
conjugate  lines  through  0  with  regard  to  .s.  Project  .r  to  inlinity 
and  the  angles  PO/^',  QOQ'  into  right  angles  (Art.  19).  0  projects 
into  the  centre  of  the  conic  and  (0/^  O/*'),  {OQ,  OQ')  into  i)airs 
of  conjugate  diameters  at  right  angles,  i.e.  into  axes.  But  since 
a  conic  with  more  than  one  pair  of  axes  must  be  a  circle,  > 
projects  into  a  circle  and  its  intersections  with  ,v  into  the  inter- 
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sections  of  a  circle  with  tlie  line  at  infinity,  that  is,  into  the 
circular  points.  Thus  a  real  projection  transforms  a  pair  of 
conjujfate  imaginary  points  into  the  circular  points. 

Again,  two  conies  can  always  be  projected  simultaneously 
into  rectangular  hyperbolas.  For  take  AB  a  common  chord  of 
the  conies.  On  AB  take  any  two  points  0,  J)  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  .1,  B.  Then  C,  J)  are  conjugate  points 
with  regard  to  both  conies.  Project  C,  D  into  the  circular 
points  in  any  plane,  the  conies,  by  Art.  167,  project  into  rect- 
angular hyperbolas. 

Also  two  conies  can  always  be  projected  into  two  confocal 
conies,  by  taking  two  opposite  vertices  of  the  complete  quadri- 


Fig.  46. 

lateral  formed  by  their  common  tangents  and  projecting  these 
vertices  into  the  circular  ])oints.  The  two  projected  conies  have 
the  same  tangents  from  the  circular  points  and  are  therefore 
confocal.  Accordingly  all  projective  properties  of  confocal  conies 
are  properties  of  any  pair  of  conies. 

173.  The  eight  tangents  to  two  conies  at  their 
four  common  points  touch  a  conic.  We  will  take  an 
example  of  the  deduction  of  theorems  for  two  conies  from 
theorems  for  two  circles. 

liCt  two  circles  whose  centres  are  S,  0  (Fig.  46)  intersect  at 
.1  and  li.  A  and  B  are  synnnetrically  situated  with  regard  to 
SO.  Let  C  be  the  middle  point  of  >S'0.  The  circle  whose  centre 
is  C  and  which  passes  through  A  also  passes  through  B.     Con- 
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struct  the  conic  having  S,  0  for  foci  and  the  circle  with  centre 
C  and  radius  CA  for  auxiHary  circle.  This  conic  touches  the 
tangent  at  A  to  the  circle  centre  *S',  for  this  tangent  is  perpen- 
dicular to  ISA  and  ^  is  a  i)oint  on  the  auxiliary  circle  of  the 
conic  (see  Art.  104).  Similarly  the  conic  touches  the  tangent  at 
B  to  the  circle  centre  ;S'  and  the  tangents  at  ^,  i^  to  the  circle 
centre  0. 

Consider  now  the  other  intersections  of  the  two  given  circles, 
namely  fi,  il'.  The  tangents  to  the  circle  centre  >S  at  U,  CI'  pass 
through  A'  since  *S'  is  the  pole  of  Oil'  with  regard  to  the  circle. 
They  are  therefore  SCI,  Sii'.  But  these  are  also  tangents  to  the 
conic,  since  ^S'  is  a  focus. 

In  like  manner  the  tangents  at  CI,  CI'  to  the  circle  centre  0 
are  tangents  to  the  conic. 

Hence  the  eight  tangents  at  the  four  common  points  of  two 
circles  touch  a  conic.  Projecting  the  circles  back  into  any  two 
conies  we  obtain  the  result : 

The  eight  tangents  to  two  conies  at  their  four  common  points 
touch  a  conic. 

Reciprocating  this  theorem  we  obtain  the  following: 

The  eight  points  of  contact  of  the  four  common  tangents  to 
two  conies  lie  on  a  conic. 

174.  Involution  range  on  a  conic.  Let  S  be  a  conic, 
0  any  point  in  its  plane.  Let  /-*  be  any  jioint  on  the  conic. 
Join  OF  meeting  the  conic  again  at  F'.  The  correspondence 
between  F  and  F'  is  one- one  and  algebraic,  .'.  the  ranges 
[F]-,  [F]-  are  homographic.  Also  in  this  construction  F 
and  F'  may  be  interchanged  ;  hence  F,  F'  correspond  doubly. 
The  rays  through  0  therefore  determine  an  involution  range  on 
the  conic,  of  which  the  double  points  are  clearly  the  points  of 
contiict  of  tangents  from  0  to  the  conic. 

Conversely  let  there  be  an  involution  range  on  the  conic, 
of  which  (F,  F'),  (Q,  Q)  are  two  pairs  of  mates.  Let  FF,  QQ' 
meet  at  0.  Compare  the  given  involution  with  the  one  obtained 
from  the  intersections  of  rays  through  0  with  the  conic.  These 
two  involutions  have  two  counnon  pairs  of  mates,  namely  {F,  F), 
(Q>  Q')'-  they  are  therefore  identical  by  Art.  149.  Hence  joins 
of  mates  of  an  involution  range  on  a  conic  pass  through  a  fixed 
l)oint  which  is  called  the  centre  of  the  involution  on  the  conic. 

Also  by  the  property  of  the  cross-axis  of  two  projective 
ranges  on  a  conic  (Art.  Ill)  the  meets  of  cross-joins  (PQ,  P'Q) 
and  (P(/,  FQ)  lie  on  a  fixed  line  passing  through  the  double 
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points.     This  is  called  the  axis  of  the  involution  and  is  clearly 
the  polar  of  the  centre  of  involution. 

By  means  of  this  property  the  double  points  of  an  involution 
range  on  a  conic  can  be  innnediately  constructed  as  soon  as  two 
pairs  of  mates  {F,  P'),  (Q,  (/)  are  given.  For  the  axis  of  in- 
volution is  the  join  of  (PQ,  P'Q')  and  (PQ',  P'Q)  and  this  meets 
the  conic  at  the  double  points  rec^uired. 

175.  Construction  of  double  rays  of  an  involution 
flat  pencil.  The  above  prttpert}-  of  the  involution  range  on  a 
conic  may  be  used  to  construct  the  double  rays  of  a  flat  pencil 
in  involution  of  which  two  pairs  of  nuites  (p,p'),  {q,  q)  are  given. 
Describe  any  circle  (or  conic)  through  the  vertex  of  the  pencil. 
The  involution  pencil  determines  on  the  circle  an  involution 
range,^n  which  (f*,  P'),  (Q,  Q')  are  pairs  of  mates  ;  P,  P',  Q,  Q' 
being  the  points  where  p,  p',  q,  q  respectively  meet  the  circle. 
Determine  the  double  points  of  this  involution  range  on  the 
circle  as  above  and  join  them  to  the  vertex  of  the  flat  pencil. 
The  joins  give  the  double  rays  required. 

176.  Involution  of  tangents  to  a  conic  By  recipro- 
cating the  theorems  of  Art.  17-4  we  obtain  the  results:  mates 
in  an  involution  of  tangents  to  a  conic  meet  on  a  lixed  line, 
which  we  call  the  involution  axis.  Also  joins  of  cross-meets 
(^pq,  p'q),  {pq,  p'q)  pass  through  a  fixed  point,  which  we  call 
the  involution  centre.  In  this,  as  in  other  theorems  on  recipro- 
cation, the  reader  will  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to  construct  the 
proof  of  the  reciprocal  theorem  from  that  of  the  given  theorem, 
by  reciprocating  each  step. 

The  double  tangents  of  the  involution  are  clearly  the  tangents 
at  the  points  where  the  involution  axis  meets  the  conic.  Also, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  range,  the  centre  and  axis  of  involution  are 
pole  and  polar  with  regard  to  the  conic. 

From  two  pairs  of  mates  (/>/>').  ((/'?')  the  centre  and  axis  of 
involution  are  at  once  constructed  and  either  of  the.ie  will  give 
the  double  t<uigents. 

177.  The  Fregier  point.  An  involution  flat  ])encil 
whose  vertex  is  on  the  conic  determines  an  involution  of  points 
on  the  conic.  In  particular,  if  the  involution  pencil  be  rectangular, 
we  reach  the  following  theorem.  If  0  he.  any  point  on  a  conic, 
OP,  OP'  two  perpendicular  chords,  meeting  the  conic  at  P,  F 
respectively,  PP'  passes  through  a  fixed  point  F.  Taking  P 
coincident  with  0,  OP,  OF'  are  the  tangent  and  normal  at  Oand 
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PP'  coincides  with  the  normal  at  0.  The  fixed  point  F  there- 
fore lies  on  the  normal  at  0.  The  point  is  called  the  Fregur 
point  fi'om  its  discoverer. 

If  the  conic  be  a  rectan<fular  hyperbola  and  OP,  OP'  be 
dra^ra  parallel  to  its  asymptotes,  PP',  and  therefore  the  Frdgier 
point,  is  at  infinity.  In  any  other  position,  therefore,  PP'  is 
parallel  to  the  normal  at  0.  Thus  if  on  any  chord  PP'  of  a 
rectangular  h}^>erbola  as  diameter,  a  circle  be  constructed 
nieetin<(  the  curve  at  0,  0'  the  normals  at  0,  0'  are  parallel 
to  PP'. 

178.  Involution  axial  pencil.  The  properties  of  an 
involution  of  planes  through  an  axis  are  closely  similar  to  those 
of  an  involution  of  coplanar  rays  through  a  point.  Such  an 
involution  determines  corresponding  involutions,  of  points  on 
any  straight  line  which  cuts  it,  of  rays  on  any  plane  which  cuts 
it.  By  constructing  the  double  elements  of  either  of  these  the 
double  planes  of  the  axial  pencil  may  be  found.  As  before,  if 
two  involutions  of  planes  have  the  same  axis  they  have  one  pair 
of  common  mates,  which  is  always  real  unless  the  two  given 
involutions  have  two  pairs  of  real  double  planes  which  are 
separated  by  one  another. 

The  relation  between  the  dihedral  angles  of  six  planes  in 
involution  is  found  by  taking  a  section  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
axis.  The  angles  of  the  flat  pencil  so  found  measure  the  dihedral 
angles  of  the  axial  pencil.  These  are  therefore  connected  by  the 
formulae  of  Art.  159. 

Also  planes  at  right  angles  form  an  involution  of  which  the 
double  planes  pass  through  the  circular  points  at  infinity  in  tlie 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Precisely  as  at  the  end  of  Art.  162  we  can  show  that  every 
involution  of  planes  through  an  axis  has  one  pair  of  perpen- 
dicular elements. 


EXAMPLES  X. 

1.  Prove  that  any  involution  pencil  can  be  projected  into  a 
rectangular  involution. 

2.  Show  that  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  an  involution  on  a  conic 
fi)nn  an  invulution  of  tangents  having  the  same  axis  and  centre  as  the 
given  involution  of  points. 
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3.  If  a  set  of  circles  be  drawn,  each  jtassiiig  through  a  pair  of  mates 
of  an  invohition  on  a  straight  line,  the  radical  axes  of  these  circles  taken 
in  pairs  all  pass  through  «)ne  fixed  point. 

4.  If  two  straight  lines  meet  three  circles  in  three  pairs  of  points  of 
an  involution,  the  three  circles  have,  in  general,  a  common  radical  axis. 
Discuss  the  case  of  exception. 

5.  If  {A,  D)  he  the  double  elements  of  an  involution  in  which  (P,  P') 
(Q,  Q')  are  pairs  of  mates,  prove  that  {A,  B)  are  mates  in  the  involutions 
determined  by  the  mates  (P,  Q'),  {P\  Q)  or  (P,  Q),  {P',  Q'). 

6.  If  (Ai,A.,),  {Bi,  B.,),  (Cj,  Co)  be  three  pairs  of  points  of  an  involu- 
tion on  a  straight  line,  show  that 

7.  Show  that  if  x,  x'  be  the  distances  of  two  mates  in  an  involution 
on  a  straight  line  from  a  fixed  origin  in  the  line,  then 

Axx'  +  B  (.r  +  ar')  +  C=  0, 
A^  B,  C  being  constants. 

8.  Show  that  two  concentric  conies  have  one  pair  of  common 
conjugate  diameters  and  that  these  are  always  real  if  one  of  the  conies 
is  an  ellipse. 

The  tangent  at  P  to  a  conic  meets  a  concentric  conic  at  Q,  R.  Show 
how  to  find  P  so  that  QR  shall  be  bisected  at  P. 

9.  Show  that  the  four  points  where  the  tangents  from  Q,  Q'  touch 
a  conic  lie  on  the  orthoptic  circle. 

10.  Any  point  P  on  a  conic  and  the  pole  of  the  normal  at  P  are 
conjugate  points  with  regard  to  the  orthoptic  circle  of  the  conic. 

11.  A  and  B  are  two  fixed  points  on  a  conic  and  PT,  PT'  the 
tangents  frmn  a  variable  point  P.  Prove  that  if  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
pencil  P{ABTT'}  is  con.stant  the  locus  of  P  consists  of  two  other 
conies  having  double  contact  with  the  given  conic  at  A  and  B. 

[Project  A,  B  into  fl,  Q.'  and  use  Art.  166.] 

12.  Show  that  if  P  and  Q  be  the  two  distinct  points  of  contact  of  a 
common  tangent  to  two  conies  which  touch  at  L,  and  R  be  the  point  at 
which  the  tangent  at  L  to  the  conies  meets  PQ,  then  RPCQ  is  a 
harmonic  range,  U  being  the  point  where  a  common  clnird  of  tlie  two 
conies  meets  tlie  common  tangent. 

[Project  the  two  conies  into  circles.] 
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13.  Given  two  points  A,  B  on  a  conic,  find  two  other  points  P,  Q 
on  the  conic  such  that  A  and  /i  shall  lie  on  a  circle  of  which  PQ  is  a 
diameter. 

[P,  Q  are  the  intersections  with  the  conic  of  the  line  joining  the 
Fregier  points  corresponding  to  A  and  B.] 

14.  If  {A,  A')  be  a  fixed  i)air  of  mates  in  an  involution  on  a  straight 

(AP.AP'\ 
.,„—.,  p, )  =  constant, 

and  find  the  value  of  this  constant  in  terms  of  the  distances  oi  A,  A' 
from  the  centre  of  the  involution. 

15.  Show  that  any  line  through  the  cross-centre  of  two  projective 
pencils  meets  the  two  itencils  in  an  involution.  Find  the  mate  of  the 
cross-centre :  find  also  the  centre  of  this  involution  when  the  given 
pencils  are  pencils  of  parallel  rays. 

16.  From  the  first  result  of  Ex.  15  prove  that  the  three  pairs  of 
opposite  sides  of  a  complete  quadrangle  meet  any  straight  line  in  three 
pairs  of  an  involution. 

17.  The  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle  ABC  meet  a  straight  line 
at  P,  Q,  R.  If  P\  Q',  R'  arc  mates  of  P,  Q,  R  in  an  involution,  prove 
that  P'A,  Q'B,  R'C  arc  concurrent. 

18.  If  through  the  vertices  of  one  triangle  lines  «i,  ftj,  c^  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  another  triangle,  and  through  the  vertices  of  the 
latter  triangle  lines  a.,,  b.,,  c,  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  first 
triangle,  prove  that  if  «i,  &i,  Cj  are  concurrent,  so  are  a.,,  b.,,  c... 

19.  A,  B  are  fixed  points  on  a  fixed  tangent  a  to  &  conic  s.  P,  P' 
are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  A,  B.  If  p,  p'  be  the  tangents 
from  P,  P'  to  .s,  show  that  pp  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line. 

20.  If  a  figure  be  inverted  with  reg.ird  to  any  origin,  show  that  an 
involution  on  a  circle  inverts  into  an  involution  on  the  corresponding 
circle. 

21.  Show  that  in  any  conic  if  ^,  G'  be  the  i)oints  where  the  normal 
at  P  meet  the  axes,  F  the  Kregier  point  corresponding  to  /*,  then  P,  I< 
arc  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  G,  G'. 

22.  Show  that  in  a  parabola  the  locus  of  the  Fregier  point  is  another 
parabola,  equal  to  the  given  one. 

23.  A  system  of  conies  through  four  points  A,  B,  C,  T)  determines 
an  involution  on  any  conic  through  two  t>f  them,  A  and  B. 

In  particular  a  system  of  coaxial  circles  determines  an  involution  on 
any  given  circle. 
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24.  Three  chords  A^A..,  B^B.,,  (\C..  of  a  circle  are  concurrent.  If 
O  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  prove  the  relation 

sin  hB/X'.. .  sin  U\OA^  .  sin  h  A., OB.. 

=  -  sin  hBJJCi .  sin  h C.OA., .  sin  hA.OB^ 
and  similar  relations. 

25.  Show  that  if  P,  P'  be  a  variable  pair  of  points  on  a  line, 
sjiunietrically  situated  with  regard  to  a  point  0  in  the  line,  P,  P'  are 
mates  in  an  involution :  and  find  the  double  points  of  this  involution. 

2(J.     P  is  a  point  on  a  fixed  straight  line  u,  which  meets  a  conic  s  at 
A,  B.    Tiie  tangents  from  P  to  *•  meet  the  tangent  t  to  *■  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  A  or  B  at  P^,  P.,.    If  G  be  any  fixed  point  on  t,  prove  that 
C/'i  +  CP„  =  constant. 

27.  Show  tliat  any  two  concentric  projective  pencils  in  a  plane  can 
always  be  projected  into  directly  equal  pencils. 

28.  Show,  by  considering  the  circle  as  the  product  of  two  directly 
ecjual  pencils  and  applying  the  construction  of  Art.  116  for  its  asymptotes, 
that  each  of  the  circular  lines  through  a  point  nuiy  be  looked  upon  as 
making  any  given  angle  with  iUself. 

29.  Show  analytically  that  the  circular  lines  are  parallel  to  the  lines 
y=  ±ix  and  verify  that  they  make  the  same  angles  ±tau~'  i  with  every 
straight  line  in  the  plane. 

30.  Discuss  the  form  assumed  by  the  anharmonic  property  of  four 
fixed  points  and  one  variable  point  on  a  conic,  when  two  of  the  fixed 
points  are  the  circular  points. 

31.  Prove  that  if  t  be  tlie  product  of  conjugate  pencils  with  regard 
to  a  conic  *  through  two  points  A,  B,  tlien  AB  has  the  same  pole  with 
regard  to  s  and  /. 

32.  Show  that,  if  /  be  tiie  pr(Kluct  of  conjugate  ranges  with  regard 
to  a  conic  s  on  two  straight  lines  a,  b,  then  the  point  U  where  n,  b  meet 
has  the  same  polar  with  regard  to  s  and  t. 

Trove  also  tluit  if  a  tangent  to  t  meet  s  at  P,  Q  the  lines  UP,  UQ 
are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  a,  b. 

33.  Deduce  from  E.\.  32  that  if  mates  in  an  involution  pencil  meet 
a  conic  at  P,  P',  then  PP'  touches  a  fixed  conic. 

34.  Trove  that  chords  of  a  conic  *  which  subtend  a  right  angle  at  a 
fixed  point  O  envelop  a  conic  of  which  O  is  a  focus  and  the  jKjlar  of  0 
with  regard  to  *•  is  a  directrix. 
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35.  Sliow  tluit  if  a  simple  quadrilateral  exist  which  is  inscribed  in 
a  conic  s  nnd  circumscribed  to  a  conic  .s"',  there  exi.st  an  infinite  number 
of  such  simple  quadrilaterals  and  they  have  the  same  intersection  of 
diagonals. 

'M).  Prove  that  if  OA,  OB  be  two  lines  intersecting  at  O  the  cross- 
ratio  O  [AQBQ']--e^'^,  where  (9  =  angle  AOB. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   IIOMOGllAPIIIC    PLANK   FORMS   OF    THE   SECOND 
ORDER. 

179.  Incident  forms.  In  what  follows  two  unlike  homo- 
f^aphic  forms  will  be  called  incident  if  each  element  of  one  is 
incident  with  the  correspouding  element  of  tho.  other.  Thus 
a  ranj^^e  and  a  pencil  are  incident  if  each  ray  of  tlie  latter  passes 
through  the  corresponding  point  of  the  former.  The  pencil 
formed  by  the  tangents  to  a  conic  is  incident  with  the  range 


Fig.  47. 

fonned  by  their  points  of  contact.  A  flat  pencil  through  a  jioiiit 
0  of  a  conic  and  the  range  of  the  second  order  determined  by  it 
on  the  conic  are  incident. 

The  name  perspective  is  used  by  Reye  to  denote  this  relation, 
but  this  leads  to  some  confusion,  for  the  term  perspective  is  appHed 
to  ranges  wliich  are  sections  of  tlic  same  flat  pencil  and  to  pencils 
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which  are  projections  of  the  same  range,  and  such  forms  are 
certainly  not  incident. 

180.  Construction  of  coplanar  homographic  forms 
of  the  second  order.  Let  two  ranges  of  the  second  order  on 
two  conies  .s^  and  s.,  he  given  by  two  corresponding  triads 
AiBiCi,  A.JliC,  (Fig.  47).  Corresponding  points  of  the  two 
ranges  may  be  constructed  as  follows. 

Join  A^Ai  meeting  Si  at  U  and  s.,  at  V.  Let  UB^,  VB.. 
meet  at  B^  and  UCi,  VC^  meet  at  C^.     Join  B3Cj  =  U3  meeting 


Fig.  48. 

UV  at  A3.  Then  if  F^  be  any  i)oint  on  Sj  and  UFi  meets  U3  at 
/*3  and  VP:^  meets  s.,  at  P.,,  the  ranges  of  the  second  order 
[P]]'-,  [P2]''  !ire  homographic  and  they  have  AiBif\,  AiB.yC^  for 
corresponding  triads.     They  are  therefore  the  ranges  required. 

If  one  of  the  ranges,  say  AJLCi,  is  of  the  first  order,  ?i 
similar  construction  holds,  but  this  time  V  may  be  taken  any 
point  on  A^A^. 

Similarly  if  two  pencils  of  .second  order  about  conies  ."?, ,  .s'._. 
be   given  by  the  corresponding  triads  (iibiCi,  aJi-iCu  (Fig.  48), 
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then  from  ^1  (=«!««)  draw  the  two  t;ingents  ii,  v  to  Si,  s...  Let 
ub,  =  B^ ,  uc,  =  (7, ,  rh,  =  /?, ,  ir,  =  C,.  Let  B,  B,  =  h, ,  C\  C,  =  c^ 
and  let  0  be  tlieir  intersection  ;  let  OA  =  a-^.  Then  ifjt?,  be  any 
tangent  to  .^■l  nieeting  u  at  Pj,  and  if  OPx  be  joined  to  meet  v  at 
p.,  and  />.j  be  drawn  from  7-*.,  to  touch  s.j,  the  pencils  of  the  second 
order  [;'i]",  \_p-^'  are  liomographic  and  have  (ti/h^'i,  (iJjiC^  for 
corresponding  triads. 

A  similar  construction  holds  if  the  pencil  [7>o]  is  of  the  first 
order,  only  now  v  may  be  taken  any  line  through  .1  and  p..  is 
joined  to  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  [p-?[  instead  of  being  drawn 
tangent  to  a  conic. 

If  the  given  forms  are  unlike,  say  a  range  and  a  pencil  of 
second  order,  we  can  correlate  as  above  the  given  range  of  the 
second  order  with  the  range  formed  by  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  given  pencil  of  second  order.  In  this  way  the  two  original 
forms  are  geometrically  connected. 

181.  Number  of  self-corresponding  elements  of 
homographic  forms  of  first  and  second  order,  not  on 
the  same  base.     Clearly  a  range  of  the  hrst  order  and  one  of 


the  second  order  cannot  have  more  than  two  self-corresponding 
elements  since  a  straight  line  meets  a  conic  in  two  points  only. 
They  mdij  have  two  self-corresponding  elements,  for  if  we  take 
a  Hat  ])encil  whose  vertex  is  on  a  conic,  tlie  ranges  determined 
by  this  pencil  on  the  conic  and  on  any  straight  line  have  the 
intersections  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  for  self-corresponding 
points. 

Conversely  if  such  ranges  have  two  self-corresponding  points, 
say  ^,  B,  the  lines  joining  their  corres})onding  points  pass  through 
a  vertex  0  lying  on  the  base  of  the  range  of  second  order.     For 
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let  C,  C  be  corresponding  points  on  the  straight  line  and  conic 
respectively  (Fig.  49).  Join  CC  meeting  the  conic  at  O.  Then 
if  P,  P'  are  on  a  line  through  0,  the  ranges  [P],  \^P'Y  are 
projective.  But  they  are  determined  by  the  same  triads  ABC, 
ABC  as  the  original  ranges.  They  are  therefore  identical  with 
these  ranges. 

In  like  manner  a  pencil  of  the  first  order  and  one  of  the 
second  order  may  have  two  self-corresponding  elements,  namely 
the  tangents  from  the  vertex  of  the  first  pencil  to  tlie  conic 
which  is  the  base  of  the  second  pencil,  but  they  cannot  have 
more. 

Also,  when  they  do   have  two  self-corresponding  lines,  we 


Fig.  50. 


can  sliow^  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  for  the  ranges,  that 
corresponding  lines  intersect  on  a  tangent  to  the  conic  which  is 
the  base  of  the  i)encil  of  sec<md  order. 

182.  Two  homographic  forms  of  the  second  order 
cannot  have  more  than  three  self-corresponding 
elements.  Two  ranges  of  the  second  order  have  their  bases 
>-,  and  .s-.j  intersecting  in  four  points,  but  they  cannot  have 
more  than  three  self-corresponding  points. 

In  the  first  jjlace  we  will  show  that  they  may  have  three 
self-corresponding  points.     For  let  0,  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  50 «)  be  the 
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four  intersections  of  the  conies  .s-,,  .s'._, ;  through  0  draw  any  ray 
to  meet  .s^i  at  /-*  and  .s\,  at  P',  then  tlie  ran.ges  [Z^]'-,  [P'Y  are 
homograjjhic  and  they  have  the  points  A,  B,  C  self-corresponding. 

In  the  second  place  two  sucii  ranges  cannot  have  more  than 
three  self-corresponding  points.  For  let  A,  B,  C  ho,  self-corre- 
sponding points.  Then  the  self-corresponding  triad  ABC  deter- 
mines the  two  ranges  completely.  Hence  the  ranges  described 
on  the  conies  by  a  ray  OPP'  through  0  are  the  only  possible 
ranges  satisfying  the  given  conditions.  Now  such  ranges  cannot 
have  a  fourth  self-corresponding  point.  For  such  a  point  could 
only  be  at  0,  and,  unless  the  conies  touch  at  0,  0  cannot  be  a 
self-corresponding  point,  for  if  P  be  at  0,  P'  is  at  Q'  where  the 
tangent  at  0  to  .<i  meets  s.^,  and  if  P  be  at  0,  P  is  at  R  where  the 
tangent  at  0  to  s.  meets  j?i.  Therefore  0  is  not  in  general  self- 
corresponding. 

If  the  conies  touch  at  0,  0  is  indeed  self-corresponding,  but 
the  conies,  having  already  two  coincident  intersections  at  0,  can 
have  only  two  other  distinct  intersections  ;  so  that  in  any  case 
there  are  not  more  than  three  self-corresponding  points. 

In  like  manner  two  homographic  pencils  of  tangents  to  two 
conies  c^i,  .s\,  (Fig.  50 /y)  can  have  at  most  three  self-corresponding 
elements,  namely  three  of  the  common  tangents  to  s^,  s.,.  For,  if 
a,  b,  c  be  these  common  tangents,  they  determine,  as  in  the  case 
of  ranges,  the  relation  between  corresponding  tangents  of  the 
pencils,  namely,  that  two  such  corresponding  tangents  p,p'  meet  at 
P  on  the  fourth  common  tangent  u  to  ^'j,  s...  But  u  is  not  self- 
corresponding  ;  for  if  p  is  taken  coincident  with  u,  P  is  at  the 
point  of  contact  Q  of  u  with  .s-j  and  the  tangent  q'  from  Q  to  s.,  is 
not  coincident  with  u,  unless  .s*i  and  .<_,  touch  u  at  the  same  point. 
But  in  this  case  two  of  the  common  tangents  coincide  with  u  and 
there  are  only  two  others  remaining. 

183.  If  a  form  of  the  first  order  has  more  than 
three  elements  incident  with  their  corresponding 
elements  of  a  homographic  form  of  the  second  order, 
the  two  forms  are  altogether  incident.  In  the  case  of 
two  forms  of  the  hrst  ordi'r,  if  more  tlian  two  elements  are  inci- 
dent, the  forms  are  incident.  Thus,  if  three  rays  of  a  Hat  pencil, 
«i>  ^u  Ci,  pa.ss  through  the  corresponding  points  A,,  //.,  ('■>  of  a 
homographic  range  on  a  straight  line  //,  the  range  determined  by 
the  pencil  upon  u  has  tiiree  self-corresponding  points  with  the 
original  range  and  so  coincides  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  forms  of  the  second  onler,  however,  this  no 
F.  12 
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lunger  ajjplies,  because  the  range  determined  by  a  pencil  of  the 
second  order  upon  any  straight  line  is  not  homographic  with  tiie 
pencil,  unless  the  straight  line  happen  to  be  a  tangent  to  tlie 
conic  which  is  the  base  of  the  pencil.  The  student  can  easily 
convince  himself  of  this  by  reversing  the  process,  when  he  will 
find  that,  although  to  each  tangent  to  the  conic  corresponds  only 
one  point  of  the  straight  line,  to  each  point  of  the  straight  line 
correspond  two  tangents  to  the  conic.  The  correspondence  is 
therefore  not  one-one. 

Consider  a  range  of  the  second  order  [/*]-  on  a  conic  s  and 
a  homograi)hic  pencil  [y/]  of  the  first  order  whose  vertex  is  LI. 
Take  a  vertex  0  on  s  and  join  OP  =p.  The  pencil  [/>]  is  of  the 
first  order  and  [^0 "[/'*]' X  [yj].  The  locus  of  Q=pp'  is  a 
conic  t  passing  through  0.  The  conies  s,  t  have  therefore  three 
other  intersections  besides  0,  of  which  at  least  one  is  real,  since 
by  Art.  125  imaginary  intersections  occur  in  pairs  and  0  is 
already  one  real  intersection.  But  at  an  intersection  of  s,  t  the 
ray  ji  passes  through  its  corresponding  point  P,  and,  conversely, 
\i p  pass  through  P,  P  is  an  intersection  of  s,  t.  Hence  there  are 
three  pairs  of  coiTesponding  elements  incident,  of  which  one  pair 
is  always  real. 

This  holds  even  if  0  be  on  its  corresponding  ray,  for  then,  if  P 
be  at  0,  OP  is  tangent  to  the  conic  t  (since  it  corresponds 
to  the  join  of  the  vertices).  But  OP  is  also  tangent  to  the 
conic  s.  Thus  s,  t  touch  at  0  and  have  only  two  other  inter- 
sections. 

If  then  there  were  a  fourth  pair  of  corresponding  elements 
incident,  the  conies  s,  t  would  have  five  points  common  and  would 
coincide  ;  every  pair  of  corresponding  elements  would  be  incident, 
and,  since  the  pencil  and  the  range  are  homographic,  this  can  be 
the  case  only  if  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  lies  on  the  conic  which  is 
the  base  of  the  range.  Otherwise  to  each  ray  of  the  pencil  would 
correspond  the  two  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  conic. 

Reciprocating  this  theorem  we  obtain  the  corresponding 
theorem  for  a  range  of  the  first  order  and  a  i)encil  of  the  second. 
The  proof  is  precisely  similar  to  the  one  above  if  we  interchange 
terms  according  to  the  rules  given  in  Art.  65.  The  result 
runs : 

If  a  i)encil  of  the  second  order  and  a  range  of  the  first  order 
be  homographic,  then,  in  general,  three  pairs  of  corresponding  • 
elements  are  incident,  of  which  at  least  one  pair  are  real.    If  more 
than  three  pairs  are  incident,  the  two  forms  are  altogether  incident 
and  the  base  of  the  range  touches  the  base  of  the  pencil. 
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184.  The  product  of  two  homographic  pencils  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  order  respectively  is  a 
cubic.  It"  we  foriu  the  product  of  two  copkiuMr  liomographic 
peiK-ils  [/>],  [j>'y,  we  obtain  a  curve  in  the  i)lane.  Draw  any 
straight  line  //  m  the  j)hine.  This  meets  [ji]  in  a  homographic 
range  of  the  first  order  [/*].  Then,  if  Q-J>j>',  a  point  P  of  u  is 
on  the  locus  of  Q  if  it  lies  on  its  corresponding  line  j>'.  By  the 
last  Article  there  are  three  such  points  P  on  every  line  ii,  of 
which  one  at  least  is  real.  The  locus  is  therefore  one  of  the  third 
degree,  or,  as  it  is  called  shortly,  a  cubic. 

185.  The  vertex  of  the  pencil  of  the  first  order  is 
a  double  point  on  the  cubic.  Let  0  be  the  vertex  of  the 
pencil  (_if  the  first  order,  .s'  the  conic  wliich  is  the  base  of  the 
pencil  of  the  second  order.  Let  u,  v  be  the  two  tiingents  from  0 
to  the  conic,  u,  v  their  corresponding  rays  through  0. 

Then  0  appears  twice  on  the  locus,  once  as  nu  and  once  as  vv'. 
Also  corresponding  to  these  two  interpretations  of  0  there  is  a 
diflferent  tangent  to  the  curve.  For  if  2^'  approaches  u' ,  p  ap- 
proaches II  and  the  point  Q-pp  approaches  0  so  that  OQ 
approaches  u.  u  is  therefore  one  tangent  to  the  curve  through  0. 
Similarly  if  p  approaches  v,  Q  approaches  0  as  OQ  approaches  v. 
So  that  V  is  another  tangent  to  the  curve  at  0.  The  curve  has 
two  branches  which  intersect  at  0. 

Such  a  point  0  is  called  a  double  point  on  the  curve  and  every 
line  through  0  is  considered  as  meeting  the  curve  in  two  coin- 
cident points  at  0.  The  only  case  of  a  double  point  which  we 
have  met  with  hitherto  is  that  of  the  degenerate  conic  or  line-pair, 
where  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  is  a  double  i)oint. 

This  we  can  verify  by  noting  that  a  ray  through  0  meets  the 
locus  again  at  one  point  only,  as  it  should,  to  wit,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  met  by  the  corresponding  ray  of  the  pencil  of  second 
j  order.  There  are  two  exceptions,  however,  namely  the  rays  u,  v. 
These  meet  the  curve  in  three  coincident  points  at  0  and  are 
known  as  the  proper  tangents  to  the  curve  at  0. 

It  may  be  shown  that,  in  order  that  a  cubic  may  have  a 
double  point,  a  cerUiin  condition  must  be  satisfied.  Hence  the 
cubic  of  the  present  Article  is  not  of  the  most  general  type. 

186.  Construction  of  directions  of  the  asymptotes 
of  this  cubic.  The  points  when'  the  cubic  nuH'ts  the  line  at 
infinity  /'  may  be  constructed  as  follows.  Draw  a  tiingent  a  to 
s  (Fig.  51)  from  0.      Let  a'  be  the  tangent  corresponding  to 
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the  ray  a  tlirough  0.  Let  c'  be  tlie  tangent  parallel  to  a,  c  its 
corresponding  ray.  Let  h,  //  be  any  other  pair  of  corresponding 
lines.  Let  a,  0,  c  meet  r  at  ^l"",  B^,  C"  and  a,  U,  c  meet  a  at 
A',B\  C"^{C"^=A^).  If  ;^  y  be  any  pair  of  corresponding 
lines  (not  shown  in  Fig.  51)  meeting  /",  a  at  P",  P'  respectively 
the  ranges  \^P^\  [/-*']  are  projective,  and  A'^B^C  ;  ABC""  are 
two  corresponding  triads.  The  parallel  P'^P'  through  P'  to  p 
therefore  envelops  a  parabola  which  touches  a  and  /"  at  A',  G" 


Fig.  51. 

respectively,  these  being  the  correspondents  to  «/"  (=  C""  =  yl"'). 
This  i)arabola  also  touches  Bir,  i.e.  the  parallel  through  B'  to  A. 
We  are  therefore  given  one  tangent  H' H"^ ,  another  tangent  a  and 
its  point  of  contact  A\  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  v.  The 
parabola  can  then  be  drawn  by  Brianchon's  'JMieorem.  The  three 
common  tangents  to  the  parabola  and  to  .s",  other  than  a,  then  give 
the  directions  of  the  three  asymptotes  of  the  cubic.  For  let  t  be 
any  one  of  these  common  tangents,  meeting  a  at  7",  and  if  ^  be  the 
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correspondiii!^  ray,  meeting  the  line  at  infinity  at  7'"^,  7"  7""  is  a 
tangent  to  tlie  parabola  arul  therefore  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  t' .     Thus  ft'  is  7"",  a  point  at  infinity  on  the  cnbic. 

187.  The  product  of  two  homographic  ranges  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  order  respectively  is  a 
curve  of  the  third  class  with  a  double  tangent.     If  we 

form  tlie  product  of  homographic  ranges  [/^j,  [/']"'  on  a  line  x 
and  a  conic  .s  respectively,  and  take  any  point  U  in  the  plane, 
then  \i  p-UP,  the  pencil  [i>]  and  the  range  \_P'Y  ^re  homo- 
graphic.  They  have  three  incident  pairs  which  correspond  to 
those  cases  where  U,  P,  P'  are  collinear,  i.e.  where  UP  is  tangent 
to  the  envelope  of  PP'.  The  envelope  is  thus  of  the  third  class 
since  from  any  point  three  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  it. 

Let  the  two  points  where  .r  meets  .>;  be  7",  V.  Let  the 
corresponding  points  on  .v  be  T,  V.  Then  x  occurs  twice  as 
a  tangent  to  the  envelope.  It  is  therefore  a  double  tangent  and 
touches  the  envelope  at  T,  V. 

188.  Degenerate   cases   of  the   above.     If  the  two 

homograi)hic  pencils  of  Art.  184  have  one  of  the  tangents  from  0 
to  6^  as  a  self-corresponding  ray,  the  whole  of  this  ray  forms  part 
of  the  locus.  The  locus  of  the  third  degi-ee  breaks  up  therefore 
into  a  straight  line  and  a  conic.  If  the  two  tangents  from  0  are 
self-corresponding  rays,  the  whole  of  each  of  these  rays  is  part  of 
the  locus  and  the  cubic  breaks  up  into  three  straight  lines,  namely 
the  two  tangents  from  0  and  a  third  tangent  to  .-^  (Art.  181). 

In  like  manner  if  the  ranges  of  Art.  187  have  a  self-corre- 
sponding i)oint,  that  point  is  an  isolated  part  of  the  envelope. 
The  envelope  breaks  up  into  this  point  and  a  curve  of  the  second 
class,  i.e.  a  conic.  If  the  ranges  have  two  self-corresponding 
points,  the  envelope  breaks  up  into  three  points,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  base  of  the  range  of  second  order  by  Art.  181. 

189.  Two  homographic  unlike  forms  of  the  second 
order  have  four  pairs  of  corresponding  elements 
incident ;  and  if  they  have  more  than  four,  they  are 
altogether  incident.  Let  [//|-',  [/']-' f  Fig.  ")•_>;  lie  a  homngraphic 
l)encil  and  rnngo  respoctivcly,  of  the  .second  (trdcr.  On  the  base  ^^ 
of  the  range  [/']-  take  a  ])oint  O.  Then  the  pencils  O  [l*\  [}>Y  are 
homographic.  Let  (^  be  the  meet  of  y^  OP.  The  locus  of  (I  is  a 
cubic  of  which  0  is  a  double  point.  J3ut  a  conic  and  a  cubii;  are 
known  froni  analytical  considerations  to  have  six  intersections. 
Hence  the  locus  of  (^  meets  .s-...  at  six  i)oints.     Of  these  0  counts 
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as  two,  since  0  is  a  double  point.  There  arc  accordingly  four 
others  A,  B,  C\  D.  Corresponding  to  each  such  intersection  we 
have  a  point  P  on  its  corresponding  line  (since  P  and  Q  are  then 
coincident). 

Or,  if  it  be  desired  to  avoid  the  above  appeal  to  analytical 
considerations,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  The  locus  of  (^  must 
meet  .«...  at  some  point  xi  (real  or  imaginary).  Through  such  a 
point  A  the  corresponding  line  a  pusses.  Take  for  0  the  point 
where  a  meets  s.^  again.  'J^he  pencils  0  [/-*],  [;>]-  have  now  a  for 
a  self-corresponding  ray.     The  locus  of  (^  now  reduces  to  a  conic 


I 


Fig.  52. 

V  through  0  (a  being  irrelevant).  This  conic  v  (shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  52)  cuts  x..  at  three  other  ])oiuts  B,  (\  /), 
which  are  incident  with  their  corresponding  lines.  0  is  not 
incident  with  its  corresponding  line,  unless  v  touches  .s-.j  at  O  ; 
for  if  p  passes  through  O,  (}  is  at  0  and  P  is  where  0(),  i.e.  the 
tangent  at  0  to  r,  cuts  x...  that  is,  P  is  not  at  0  if  v,  a.,  do  not 
toucii  at  0.  But  if  they  do  touch  at  0,  then  v,  .s-o  have  only  two 
other  points  of  intersection  and  there  are  still  only  four  points  on 
their  corresponding  lines. 

Hence  if  there  be  a  fifth  point  /s  through  which  passes  its 
corresponding  line  f,  the  conies  v,  .v.j  have  five  points  in  counnon 
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and  coincide  entirely.    Thus  every  i)oint  lies  on  its  correspond inj,' 
line  and  the  two  >j;iveu  forms  are  incident. 

190.  Product  of  cobasal  homographic  forms  of  the 
second  order.  Let  [l\]-,  [/'•.•]'"'  be  two  homographic  ranges  of 
the  second  onler  on  the  same  conic  .s\  Let  ^1,,  A.  be  a  given 
])air  of  corresponding  points  of  these  ranges  and  *y7'the  cross-axis 
(Fig.  53a).  Then  AiFo,  A^Pi  meet  at  17  on  the  cross-axis. 
Project  »S',  T  into  the  circular  points  at  infinity  12,  n'.  5  projects 
into  a  circle  .s-'  (Fig.  o'3h),  U  into  a  point  U"^.  Therefore  A^P-i, 
A.2P1  are  parallel,  and  the  arcs  A^'IW  A«P-i  are  directly  equal. 
The  ranges  [A']'")  [^^/J"  0^  ^^^^  circle  are  thus  determined  by 


Fig.  53. 


{b) 


directly  equal  flat  pencils  whose  vertex  is  on  the  circle.  The  arc 
P^Pz  subtends  a  fixed  angle  at  the  circumference  and  therefore 
at  the  centre.  Hence  the  chord  P^Pl  touches  a  fixed  concentric 
circle  t' . 

Now  two  concentric  circles  touch  one  another  at  fi,  O'.  For 
if  C  be  their  common  centre  the  tangents  at  O,  12'  are  C'fi,  6'0' 
and  are  the  same  for  both.  Projecting  back  into  the  original 
figure,  P^i*>  touches  a  fixed  conic  t  which  has  double  contact 
with  the  original  conic  at  H  and  T. 

Reciprocating  this  theorem,  we  see  that  the  ])rodnct  of  two 
honiogra])hif  iicncils  of  tangents  to  the  same  conic  .y  is  a  conic 
having  double  contact  with  the  original  conic  along  the  two 
tangents  to  this  conic  from  the  cross-centre  of  the  pencils. 
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In  the  special  case  where  these  lioniographic  forms  are  in 
invohition,  the  above  envelope  and  locus  degenerate  into  a  point 
and  a  straight  line  respectively,  the  point  appearing  as  the 
intersection  of  the  two  components  of  a  line-pair  and  tlie  line  as 
the  join  of  the  components  of  a  point-pair.  The  line-pair  in  the 
first  case  is  the  pair  of  tangents  from  the  centre  of  involution  to 
the  conic  and  the  point-pair  in  the  second  case  is  the  pair  of 
points  at  which  the  axis  of  involution  meets  the  conic. 

The  above  theorems  are  of  considerable  importance  and  a 
number  of  interesting  particular  deductions  flow  from  them. 
In  particular  let  there  be  two  ranges  on  the  line  at  infinity 
r  defined  by  the  intersections  with  i"^  of  two  directly  equal 
pencils  in  which  corresponding  rays  make  an  angle  a  with  one 
another,  and  let  (?*,  Q"^  be  corresponding  points  of  these  ranges. 
Since  r  touches  every  parabola,  the  tangents  from  Q"^,  Q'^  to 
a  parabola  define  two  homographic  pencils  of  tangents  to  the 
parabola.  Their  product  is  a  conic  meeting  T  at  the  two  points 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  contact  of  r  with  the  parabola. 
Hence  we  have  the  theorem :  the  locus  of  intersections  of  two 
tangents  to  a  parabola  which  make  an  angle  a  (other  than  right) 
with  one  another  is  a  hyperbola  whose  asymptotes  make  an  angle 
a  with  the  axis  of  the  parabola. 

191.  Homographic  involutions.  We  may  treat  a  pair 
of  mates  in  an  involution  as  a  single  entity  and  establish  a  one- 
one  algebraic  correspondence  between  the  pairs  of  one  involution 
and  the  pairs  of  another ;  such  correspondence  does  not  establish 
any  one-one  relation  between  the  individual  mates,  but  only 
between  the  pairs  as  a  whole.  Two  involutions  correlated  in 
this  way  will  be  called  homographic. 

We  will  first  show  how  to  derive  two  homographic  involution 
ranges  on  the  same  conic  i*j  one  from  the  other.  Let  {P-i,  Y-*/), 
{P.,,  P-i)  (Fig.  54)  be  two  corresponding  i)airs;  let  0^,  0.,  be  the 
corresponding  involution  centres  and  p^,  p.,  the  rays  through 
0] ,  0.,  determining  the  corresponding  pairs  on  ,s\  Then  by  hyiio- 
thesis  the  rays  pi,  2h  are  connected  by  a  one-one  algebraic 
correspondence.  The  pencils  [/>,],  [/>.J  are  homographic:  if 
Q  IhP'  t^ie  locus  of  Q  is  a  conic  which  meets  .s-  at  four  points 
.1,  B,(J,J). 

When  ^^  is  at  A,  one  point  of  a  pair  (P,,  P,')  of  one  involution 
coincides  with  one  point  of  the  corresponding  i)air  {P.,,  /V)  of  the 
other  involution,  tliougli  it  should  be  noted  carefully  tliat  the 
pairs  as  a  whole  do  not  in  general  coincide.     Such  a  i)oint  as  A 
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will  be  spoken  of  as  a  self-con"espoiidinf(  ])oint  of  the  hoinographic 
involutions.  Since  there  are  four  such  i)oints  A,  B,  C,  D  two 
homojj^raphic  involutions  of  i)oints  on  the  same  conic  have  four 
self-correspondiufj;  jioints. 

But  any  two  involutions,  of  any  type,  may  always  be  uniijuely 
correlated  with  two  involution  raiijies  on  the  same  conic,  e.<,'.  two 
involution  ranges  on  dillerent  striii<,dit  lines  may  be  projected 
from  a  vertex  as  two  concentric  invohition  pencils  and  then  cut 
by  a  conic  through  the  vertex;  and  two  involution  ranges  on 
difterent  conies  may  be  projected  from  vertices  on  the  conies  into 
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two  non-concentric  involution  flat  pencils  and  then  cut  hy  a  conic 
through  the  two  vertices;  also  two  involution  pencils  of  tangents 
to  two  conies  are  correlated  with  the  involution  ranges  formed  by 
their  ])oints  of  contact. 

Hence  the  above  method  can  ultimately  be  used  to  derive 
geometrically  any  two  homograpliic  involutions  one  from  the 
other. 

Also  we  have  tlie  general  tlieorem  that  two  cobasal  homo- 
graphic  involutions  have  four  self-corresponding  clcinents. 

192.  Case  where  double  elements  correspond.  In 
general,  in  two  homographic  involutions,  no  homograpliic  relation 
exists  between  the  individual  comiK)nents  of  the  pairs.  In  the 
case  where  the  double  elements  correspond,  however,  such  a 
relation  can  be  shown  to  exist. 
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We  notice  first  that,  since,  from  the  last  Article,  the  relation 
between  two  homographic  involutions  is  deterinined  by  a  relation 
between  two  houio<(rai)hic  simple  forms,  which  latter  is  itself 
determined  by  two  coi responding  triads,  two  corresponding 
triads  of  pairs  can  be  arbitrarily  assumed  and  completely  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  two  homograi)hic  involutions. 

Suppose  now  that  Ai,  7^,  the  double  elements  of  one 
involution,  and  A.,  B^,  the  double  elements  of  another  involution, 
correspond.  Let  the  pair  (Tj,  C'/)  correspond  to  the  pair  {C.,,  C,'). 
Then  by  the  property  of  involutions  that  any  pair  are  harmonic- 
ally conjugate  with  regard  to  the  double  elements,  we  have 

{A,cjj,c\'\  =  {A,c,B,a:),    . 

and  the  sets  of  four  elements  AiC\BiCi,  A^.C-.B^CJ  can  be 
brought  into  homographic  correspondence.  Now  the  homo- 
graphic  correspondence  thus  defined  will  transform  the  involu- 
tion {Fi,  jPj')  into  a  homographic  involution  (F3,  Fs)  cobasal  with 
(F.,  F.,')  and  homographic  with  it.  But  the  cobasal  homographic 
involutions  (Fs,  F.J),  (F.,,  F.,')  have  three  self-corresponding 
pairs,  namely  the  double  elements  A,,  B.,  and  the  pair  (On,  C,'). 
Therefore  they  must  be  identical.  Hence  this  homographic 
correspondence  connects  F^  with  F.,  and  F^'  with  F,',  i.e.  tliere 
is  a  homographic  correspondence  between  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  the  pairs.  Similarly  a  homographic  correspondence 
exists  which  connects  Fi  with  F,'  and  F^'  with  /*.. 

193.  Product  of  two  homographic  involutions  of 
the  first  order.  If  we  form  the  product  of  two  homographic 
involution  pencils  of  vertices  Oi,  0-,,  that  is,  find  the  intersections 
PiP-2,  Ihlh,  Jh  Ih,  Ihlh  where  (;>i,  ]h),  (]h,  p-i)  are  two  corre- 
sponding pairs,  these  intersections  lie  on  a  certain  locus. 

As  in  Art.  115  we  proceed  to  find  the  intersections  of  this 
locus  with  any  straight  line  .r.  The  two  involution  jjencils 
determine  on  .r  two  coUinear  homogi-aphic  involutions  of  which 
(/*,,  Fi)  {I*.,,  F-,')  are  corresponding  pairs,  wjiere  Pi  =]>v>',  <-'tc.  If 
either  of  the  points  Fi,  P,'  coincide  with  either  of  the  points 
F,,  F!,  the  point  of  coincidence  lies  on  a  ray  of  each  of  two 
corresponding  pairs  of  the  given  homographic  involution  pencds, 
that  is,  it  lies  on  their  ])n)(luct. 

But,  by  the  last  Article,  there  are  four  such  self-corresponding 
points  of  the  collinear  homographic  involution  ranges  {l\,  /"*,') 
{^F-i,  F-i).  The  locus  therefore  meets  any  straight  line  in  four 
points,  that  is,  it  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree. 

Also  the  vertices  Oj,  0-,  arc  d(iul)le  ixiints  on  this  curve.    For 
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let  («i,  ?<i')  be  the  pair  of  tlie  pencil  vertex  0,  corresponding  to 
the  pair  of  the  pencil  vertex  ().,  of  which  OMi  is  a  component. 
As  the  ray  jt)...  approaches  (9...0,,  {ih,  p^)  approach  («,,  w/)  and 
two  points  on  the  locus  coincide  at  0,,  movinjij  ultimately  along 
Ml,  «i'.  Oj  is  thus  a  double  point,  («,,  //,')  beinj^^  the  proper 
tangents  at  Oj.  In  like  manner  0.,  is  a  double  point  and,  if 
(vo,  r.j')  is  the  pair  of  the  pencil  through  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
pair  of  the  pencil  through  0^  of  which  OiO.  is  a  component,  then 
Vo,  V.,'  are  the  i)roper  tangents  at  O.. 

If  OiO-2  happens  to  be  a  self-corresponding  ray  of  the  ])encils, 
the  l(X-us  breaks  up  into  OjOo  and  a  cubic  curve  passing  through 
Oj,  Oo.  In  this  case,  however,  0^,  0.,  are  not  double  points  on 
the  cubic,  for  the  two  mates  to  OiO.,  are  now  the  only  tcingents 

ato„a. 

Also  if  it  so  haiii)en  that  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
involutions  is  of  such  a  nature  that  individual  mates  can  be 
brought  into  one-one  correspondence  (Art.  192),  the  locus  of  the 
fourth  degree  breaks  up  into  two  conies,  these  being  the  products 
of  the  two  pairs  of  homographic  pencils  formed  by  the  individual 
mates. 

Reciprocating  the  above  theorems  or  proceeding  directly  in  a 
similar  manner,  we  have  the  result  that  the  product  of  two  homo- 
graphic  involution  ranges  of  the  first  order  is  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  class,  to  which  the  bases  of  the  given  involutions  are  double 
tangents.  If  the  ranges  have  a  self-corresponding  point  this 
envelope  breaks  up  into  a  point  and  a  curve  of  the  third  class. 
If  the  individual  mates  can  themselves  be  homogi-aphically  corre- 
lated, it  breaks  up  into  two  conies. 

194.     Involution  homographic  with  a  simple  form. 

We  can  extend  this  method  and  define  in  an  analogous 
manner  homography  between  an  involution  and  a  simple  form. 
Id  order  to  establish  the  relations  between  these,  we  i)roceed  as  in 
Art.  11»I,  and  consider  a  range  on  a  conic  .s-  and  a  homographic 
involution  range  on  the  same  conic.  The  range  may  be  defined 
by  a  pencil  [yi>,]  thningh  a  vertex  Oi  on  .s  and  the  involution  by  a 
homographic  pencil  [;/,.]  through  a  vertex  (X  not  on  the  conic. 
We  obtciin  the  figure  if  in  Fig.  o-i  we  take  0,  on  the  conic.  All 
points  1\'  then  coincide  with  0,,  so  that  this  is  really  a  special 
case  of  the  last.  The  product  t  of  the  pencils  [y^,],  [/a.]  now  cuts 
s  at  0,  and  tit  t/iree  other  points,  and  it  is  easy  to  show,  a,s  in 
Arts.  182,  IH9,  that  O,  is  not  a  self-corre.sponding  jMjint  unless  t,  s 
touch  at  Oi.     Hence  an  involution  and  a  homographic  simple 
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form  on  the  same  conic  have  three  self-corresponding  points ; 
and  the  result  can  be  extended  to  cobasal  involutions  and  forms 
of  any  type  as  in  Art.  li»l. 

195.  Product  of  an  involution  and  a  homographic 
simple  form.  Proceedini,^  as  in  Art.  193  we  can  show  that  the 
jmjduet  of  an  involution  ])encil  of  vertex  0^  and  a  honion;rai)liic 
simple  pencil  of  vertex  (X  is  a  cubic  having  Oi  for  a  double  point 
and  passing  through  Oo.  If  OjOo  be  a  self-corresponding  element 
the  locus  breaks  up  into  a  straight  line  and  a  conic. 

Similarly  the  product  of  an  involution  range  on  a  line  u^  and 
a  simple  range  on  a  line  u.  is  a  curve  of  the  third  class  having  Ui 
for  a  double  tangent  and  ii.^  for  an  ordinary  tangent.  If  Uiti.,  be 
a  self-corresponding  point  the  envelope  breaks  up  into  a  point 
and  a  conic. 


Fig.  5.'>. 

196.     The  product  of  two  homographic  pencils  of 
the   second   order  is   a   curve   of  the   fourth   degree. 

Consider  two  homographic  pencils  of  tangents  about  two  conies 
.«?,  and  .%.  Let  n  be  any  straight  line  in  the  i)lane.  Take  any 
point  Pi,  on  ti  (Fig.  So),  and  draw  from  Z-*,,  l)airs  of  tangents  to 
Si  and  s.,  touching  these  conies  at  /-',,  7^,'  and  P..,  A'  resj)ectively. 
Then  the  involutions  (/■*,,  /\')  (P.,,  P.!)  are  homogra{)hic.  Let 
Pi,  P.\  be  the  i)oints  of  contact  of  the  tangents  to  s.,  which 
correspond  to  the  tangents  at  /^,  P^  to  .s-,.  Then,  owing  to  the 
liomography  between  the  tangents  to  .s-,  and  the  tangents  to  .s\., 
the  pairs  (/■':(,  /V)  form  an  involution  homographic  with  that 
formed  by  the  pairs  (/-*!,  y-*/),  and  therefore  with  the  one  formed 
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by  the  pairs  (P.,,  P^').  Now  tliere  are  four  self-correspondiiifr 
elements  of  the  homographic  cobasal  invohitions  (Po,F.2){Fa,  /*;,'). 
To  each  of  these  self-correspt)nding  points  corresponds  a  point  F^ 
such  that  through  /*„  pass  corresponding  tangents  of  the  two 
original  })encils.  Conversel}'  to  ever}'  such  point  P„  corresponds 
a  self-corresponding  point  of  the  involutions  (/\.,  P.^)  {P.j,  F.j). 
But  the  i)()iuts  Ff,  through  which  pass  corresponding  tangents  of 
the  original  pencils  lie  on  the  product  of  the  pencils.  Any- 
straight  line  u  therefore  meets  such  a  product  in  four  points. 
Hence  the  locus  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree. 

If  one  of  the  common  tangents  is  self-corresponding  it  is  part 
of  the  locus.  The  latter  then  breaks  up  into  this  line  and  a 
cubic.  If  a  second  connuon  tangent  is  self-corresponding  the 
locus  breaks  up  into  two  straight  lines  and  a  conic.  The  case 
where  three  common  tangents  are  self-corresponding  has  already 
been  discussed  in  Art.  182.  The  locus  then  breaks  up  into  the 
four  common  tangents. 

Reciprocating  the  above  we  see  that  the  product  of  two 
homographic  ranges  of  the  second  order  is  an  envelope  of  the 
fourth  class.  The  student  will  have  no  dithculty  in  tracing  the 
degenerate  cases  when  one,  two,  or  three  points  are  self- 
corresponding. 


EXAMl'LKS  XI. 

1.  If  [/>],  [//]-'  be  two  homographic  pencils  of  the  first  and  second 
orders  respectively  having  a  self-correspoiuliiig  ray  a  which  touches  tlie 
base  s  of  [p']'-  at  A ;  and  if  u  be  any  straight  line  in  the  plane,  and 
iip  =  P,  ap'  =  P':  prove  that  PP"  envelops  a  conic  which  touches  s  &i  A. 

2.  If  two  homographic  pencils  of  the  first  and  second  orders  respec- 
tively liave  a  self-corresponding  ray,  sliow  how  to  construct  tlie  two 
inter-scctions  of  their  product  with  any  straight  line. 

:3.  If  two  homographic  ranges  of  the  first  and  second  orders  respec- 
tively have  a  self-corresponding  point,  show  how  to  driiw  the  two  Uingenta 
to  their  proiluct  from  any  point. 

4.  From  a  point  0  a  ray  OP  is  drawn  to  meet  a  fi.\ed  straight  line 
/  at  P.  If  O'  be  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  from  O  to  a  fi.xed 
circle  c  and  OP  meet  the  circle  again  at  P\  prove  tliat  the  locus  of  the 
intersection  of  OP  and  the  tangent  at  P'  is  a  conic. 
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5.  /»,  Q  are  two  points  on  a  tanijent  to  a  conic  s.  From  P,  Q 
tangents  p,  q  are  drawn  to  .v,  nieetint,'  at  ^.  If  PQ  be  of  constant 
length,  find  tlie  locus  of  R. 

().  Through  a  fixed  point  O  a  ray  is  drawn  to  meet  a  given  circle  at 
P.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  straight  line  through  P  which  makes  a  con- 
stant angle  with  OP. 

7.  Show  that  if  two  conies  have  double  contact,  any  tangent  to 
either  determines  on  the  other  ranges  homogi-aphic  with  each  other 
and  with  the  range  described  by  the  point  of  contact. 

8.  Two  conies  have  double  contact  at  A,  B.  A  chord  PQ  of  one 
conic  slides  on  the  other.  8how  that  the  cross-ratio  of  the  four  points 
A,  B,  P,  Q  is  constant. 

9.  P  is  a  point  on  a  conic  a;  from  P  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  a  conic 
t  which  has  double  contact  with  s  to  meet  s  again  at  Pj ;  from  P^ 
another  tangent  is  drawn  to  t  to  meet  «  again  at  Po :  and  so  on.  After  w 
operations  we  reacli  a  point  P„  by  a  chain  of  tangents.  If  the  chain  of 
tangents  slide  round  f,  prove  that  the  ranges  [P]',  [Pi]-,  [P-_]',  ■■■  [A.]" 
are  all  projective  and  have  common  self-corresponding  points.  Prove 
also  tiiat  if  for  one  position  of  P  (other  tlian  a  point  of  contact  of  s,  t) 
P„  coincides  with  P,  it  will  do  so  for  all  positions  of  P. 

Deduce  that  if  a  polygon  of  n  sides  exist  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
conic  s  and  circumscribed  to  a  conic  t  having  double  contact  with  .<?,  an 
infinite  number  of  such  polygons  exist. 

10.  A  straight  line  meets  a  conic  at  A,  B.  On  AB  points  P,  Q  are 
taken  so  that  the  cross-ratio  {ABPQ}  is  constant.  From  P  and  Q 
tangents  are  drawn  to  the  conic  meeting  at  R.  Show  that  R  lies  on 
either  of  two  fixed  conies  having  double  contact  with  the  original  conic 
at  A  and  B. 

[Project  A,  B  into  the  circular  points.] 

11.  Prove  that  a  variable  circle  which  cuts  two  fixed  circles  at 
right  angles  determines  on  these  circles  two  homographic  involutions. 

12.  *,,  s.,  are  two  conies,  n  a  fixed  tangent  to  .?,.  From  a  point  Q^ 
of  u  tangents  ^„(?,,  Qy^Q-,  are  drawn  to  .?,,  .v...  O,,  O.,  are  fixed  points 
on  «i,  s.,  respectively:  (>xQi ,  0..Q.,  meet  at  Q.  Show  that  the  locus  of  Q 
is  a  cubic  having  O.^  for  a  double  point  and  construct  the  proper  tangents 
to  the  cubic  at  O... 

13.  If  in  two  h<)mograi)hic  involution  i>encils  of  the  first  order  the 
join  of  the  vertices  O,  O'  is  a  double  ray  of  each  pencil  and  .self-corre- 
sponding, prove  tliat  the  remainder  of  the  product  is  a  conic  with  regard 
to  wliicii  O,  O'  are  conjugate  points. 
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[For  tlio  otiier  double  ray  tlirougli  O  meets  its  correspomliiig  pair  in 
tlic  points  of  contact  of  that  pair  and  so  is  tiio  polar  of  O'.] 

14.  If  6*  be  a  double  point  on  a  cubic,  O  another  fixed  point  on  the 
cubic,  OPQ  a  ray  through  O  cutting  the  cubic  again  at  /',  Q,  show  that 
SI\  SQ  are  mates  in  an  involution. 

Hence  show  that  if  O,  A,  li  are  collinear,  and  if  O,  G,  Z)are  coUinear, 
the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  tangents  from  O  to  all  cubics  having 
a  common  double  point  and  passing  through  O,  A,  B,  C,  D  consists  of 
two  sti-aight  lines  through  the  double  point. 

15.  8how  that  the  hyperbola  which  is  the  locus  of  intersections  of 
tangents  to  a  parabola  making  a  constant  angle  a  with  each  other  has 
the  same  focus  and  directrix  as  the  original  parabola. 

[Show  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tangents  from  Q,  Q'  to  the 
parabola  lie  on  the  hyperbola  ] 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SYSTEMS   OF   CONICS. 


197.  Ranges  and  pencils  of  conies.  A  set  of  conies 
passing  through  four  tixed  points  A,  B,  C,  D  are  said  to  form  a 
pencil  of  conies. 

Through  any  fifth  point  E  oi  the  plane  there  passes  one  conic 
of  the  pencil  and  one  only,  since  five  points  determine  a  conic. 

A  set  of  conies  touching  four  fixed  lines  a,  b,  c,  d  are  said  to 
form  a  range  of  conies. 

There  exists  one  conic  of  the  range,  and  one  only,  which 
touches  any  given  line  e  of  the  plane. 

198.  Involution  determined  by  a  pencil  of  conies 
on  any  straight  line.  Consider  any  straight  line  //.  Let  /' 
be  any  point  of  u.  The  conic  of  the  pencil  through  P  meets  ti 
again  at  one  point  F',  which  is  therefore  uniquely  determined 
if  P  be  given.  Conversely  if  P'  be  given  P  is  known.  Also, 
since  P  and  P'  determine  the  same  conic  of  the  pencil,  when  /' 
is  taken  at  P',  P'  is  at  P.  The  ranges  [P\  [P'\  on  u  are  there- 
fore connected  by  a  one-one  correspondence  in  which  the  elements 
correspond  doubly.     Hence  they  form  an  involution  upon  a. 

The  double  points  >S',  T  of  this  involution  are  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  conies  of  the  pencil  which  touch  u.  This  enables 
us  to  solve  the  problem :  to  draw  a  conic  through  four  given 
])(jints  A,  Ji,  C,  J)  and  touching  a  given  straight  line  u.  We  see 
that  this  i)roblem  has  in  general  two  solutions  which  are  real 
only  if  the  involution  determined  upon  u  by  the  pencil  of  conies 
is  hyperbolic. 

Three  of  the  conies  of  the  pencil  degenerate  into  the  Hue- 
pairs  formed  by  opposite  sides  of  the  (luadrangle  A  PC  J).  They 
are  (AB ;  CD),  {AC;  DP),  (AD;  PC).  We  thus  obtain  the 
theorem  : 

The  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  of  a  complete  quadrangle 
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meet  any  straight  line  in  tln-oe  pairs  of  points  of  an  involution 
(cf.  Exs.  X.  16). 

199.  Involution  determined  by  tangents  to  a  range 
of  conies  ft-om  any  point.  rnH-cediiiu  nn  .siiuilar  lines,  or 
reciprocating  the  above  theorem,  we  obtain  the  result : 

Jf  (P>  P)  be  the  tangents  from  a  point  U  to  any  conic  of 
a  range,  the  rays  {p,  p)  form  an  involution,  of  which  the  double 
rays  s,  t  are  the  two  tangents  at  U  to  the  conies  of  the  range 
which  pass  through   U. 

The  problem,  to  draw  a  conic  to  touch  four  given  lines  and 
to  pass  through  a  given  point,  has  therefore  in  general  two 
solutions. 

Three  of  the  conies  of  the  range  degenerate  into  the  point- 
pairs  formed  by  opposite  vertices  of  the  quadrilateral  ahcd.  They 
are  {ah  ;  cd),  (ac  ;  db),  (ad  ;  be).  The  tangents  from  U  to  these 
point-pairs  are  the  joins  of  17  to  the  points  of  the  pair.  We 
have  then  : 

The  lines  joining  any  point  to  the  three  pairs  of  opposite 
vertices  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  form  three  pairs  of  mates  of 
an  involution  pencil. 

From  the  property  of  the  present  Article  follows  at  once  the 
theorem  that  the  orthoptic  circles  of  a  range  of  conies  are  coaxial. 

For  consider  two  such  orthoptic  circles,  intersecting  at  G,  H. 
The  involution  of  tangents  to  the  system  from  G  has  two  pairs 
of  rectangular  rays  and  is  therefore  rectangular.  Thus  G  lies  on 
every  ortho])tie  circle  of  tlie  system.     Similarly  for  //. 

200.  Common  self-polar  triangle  of  a  pencil  of 
conies  or  of  a  range   of  conies.     Since  by  Art.  61  the 

diagonal  triangle  of  a  (|uadrangle  inscribed  in  a  conic  is  self- 
polar  for  the  conic,  it  follows  that  the  diagonal  triangle  of  the 
([uadrangle  A  BCD  which  is  inscribed  in  all  the  conies  of  the 
pencil  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  every  conic  of  the  pencil. 
Clearly  tiie  vertices  of  this  triangle  are  the  centres  (i.e.  the 
intersections  of  the  components)  of  the  three  line-pairs  of  the 
pencil. 

In  like  manner  the  diagonal  triangle  of  the  (juadrilateral 
abed  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  all  the  conies  of  the  range 
defined  by  a,  b,  e,  d.  Its  three  sides  are  the  lines  joining  the 
components  of  the  three  point-pairs  of  the  range. 

201.  Points  conjugate  with  regard  to  a  pencil  of 
conies.  The  double  points  *S,  T  of  the  involution  determined 
by  the  pencil  of  conies  on  any  straight  line  u  are  harmonically 

F.  13 
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conjugate  with  regard  to  the  pair  of  mates  (P,  P')  in  which  u  is 
cut  by  any  conic  of  tlie  pencil.  S,  T  are  therefore  conjugate 
points  with  regard  to  every  conic  of  the  pencil 

Conversely  if  two  points  *S',  T  are  conjugate  with  regard  to 
every  conic  of  the  pencil,  they  must  be  double  points  of  tlio 
involution  on  ST,  since  they  are  harmonic  conjugates  witli 
regard  to  every  pair  of  mates  of  this  involution. 

To  every  point  S  of  the  plane  there  corresponds  one  point  N 
which  is  conjugate  to  S  with  regard  to  every  conic  of  the  pencil, 
or,  as  we  shall  put  it  for  brevity,  with  regard  to  the  pem-i' 
For  draw  the  conic  of  the  pencil   through  S.     Let  .s  be  ll 
tangent  to  it  at  S.     On  s  there  must  be  a  point  *S"  which  is  tl 
point  of  contact  of  the  second  conic  of  the  system  which  touches 
5.     S,  S'  are  therefore  the  double  points  of  the  involution  deter- 
mined by  the  pencil  of  conies  upon  s  and  so  arc  conjugate  points 
with  regard  to  the  pencil.    Also  there  is  in  general  only  one  sut-h 
point.    For  clearly  if  any  line  t  other  than  s  be  drawn  through  >', 
it  cuts  the  conic  of  the  pencil  through  *S'.     Thus  >S  would  not  1 
a  double  point  of  the  involution  on  t  and  could  have  on  t  n 
conjugate  point  with  regard  to  all  the  conies. 

An  exception  occurs  if  >S'  be  a  centre  of  a  line-pair,  for  every 
line  through  iS  is  then  a  tangent  to  the  line-pair.  And  indeed 
in  this  case  S  is  a  vertex  of  the  common  self-polar  triangle 
and  has  an  infinite  number  of  points  conjugate  to  itself  with 
regard  to  the  pencil,  namely  all  the  points  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  triangle. 

Since  the  centres  of  the  three  line-pairs  are  the  only  points 
possessing  this  property,  it  follows  that  the  pencil  of  conies  havt> 
only  one  common  self-polar  triangle. 

202.  Lines  conjug^ate  with  regard  to  a  range  of 
conies.  Proceeding  in  a  ])recisely  similar  n)ainier,  or  recipro- 
cating the  results  of  the  last  Article,  we  can  show  that  : 

Tlu'ough  any  i)oint  S  of  the  plane  pass  two  lines  s,  s  which 
are  conjugate  lines  with  regard  to  every  conic  of  the  range  ;  and 
they  are  the  double  rays  of  the  involution  of  tangents  from  ^S'to 
the  conies  of  the  range. 

To  construct  the  line  conjugate  to  any  given  line  .^  with 
regard  to  the  range,  hud  the  i)oint  of  contact  S  of  .<  with  the 
conic  of  the  range  determined  by  .•*.  The  conjugate  line  s'  is 
then  the  tangent  at  S  to  the  otiier  conic  of  the  range  through  S. 

s  is  uniquely  determined  unless  .s  is  the  line  joining  the 
components  of  a  point-pair  of  the  range.     Any  point  of  s  may 
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then  be  taken  as  the  point  of  contact  of  s  with  the  point-pair,  and 
to  such  a  line  5  correspond  an  infinite  number  of  lines  s,  namely 
tlie  lines  through  the  opposite  vertex  of  the  diagonal  triangle  of 
a/)cd. 

This  being  the  only  case  of  failure,  this  diagonal  triangle  is 
the  only  common  self-polar  triangle  of  the  range. 

203.  The  eleven-point  conic.  We  proceed  to  find  the 
locus  of  the  point  *S"  conjugate  to  *S'  with  regard  to  a  pencil  of 
conies,  when  »S  describes  any  straight  line  q. 

The  point  S'  may  be  found  by  a  construction  other  than 


Fig.  56. 

the  one  given  in  Art.  201.  For  let  Vi,  v.,  be  any  two  conies 
of  the  pencil,  Qi,  Qn  the  jwles  of  q  with  regard  to  i\,  v-i  and  s^,  S2 
the  polars  of  /S'  with  regard  to  v,,  r.^. 

Then  .s'l  is  the  locus  of  points  conjugate  to  S  with  regard  to 
Vi ;  S2  is  the  locus  of  points  conjugate  to  *S'  with  regard  to  r.j. 
Now  *S^'  is  conjugate  to  >S' with  regard  to  both  i',  and  t\.  Thus 
S' =  s^s...  But  as  S  moves  on  q,  .s,,  s.^  describe  pencils  homo- 
graphic  with  the  range  described  by  *S'  (Art.s.  00,  60).  Hence  *S" 
describes  a  conic  (Art.  41)  pas.sing  through  Qi,  Q^. 

This  conic  is  known  as  the  ekven-jmnt  conic  of  q. 

13—2 
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For  let  EFG  (Fig.  56)  be  the  common  self-polar  triangle 
of  the  pencils.  Then  ^is  conjugate  to  the  point  of  q  in  which 
q  is  cut  by  FG.  Therefore  E  is  a  point  on  the  locus  of  <S"  : 
similarly  F,  G  are  points  on  this  locus.  Again  the  two  double 
points  T,  U  of  the  involution  determined  by  the  pencil  on  q, 
being  conjugate  to  one  anotlier,  are  on  the  locus. 

Let  H,  /,  /,  K,  L,  il/be  the  points  at  which  q  meets  the  six 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  A  BCD.  Then  the  harmonic  conjugates 
H',  r,  J',  K\  L'  M'  of  //,  /,  /,  K,  L,  M  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  two  vertices  on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  must  lie  on  the  locus.  For  clearly  CD  being  a  chord 
of  all  the  conies  of  the  pencil,  {H,  H')  are  conjugate  ^\•ith  regard 
to  all  such  conies. 

The  locus  of  >S^'  thus  passes  through  these  eleven  points. 

Since  the  eleven-point  conic  of  q  passes  through  the  two  poles 
Qi,  Qi  of  q  with  regard  to  i\,  i\ ;  and  %\,  i\  are  any  conies  of  the 
pencil,  the  eleven-point  conic  passes  through  the  poles  of  q  with 
regard  to  all  the  conies  of  the  pencil. 

It  is  therefore  also  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  q  with  regard  to 
the  conies  of  the  pencil. 

204.  The  eleven-line  conic,  lleciprocating  the  above 
theorems  we  obtain  the  following  results. 

The  envelope  of  lines  conjugate  to  the  rays  of  a  pencil 
through  a  point  Q  with  regard  to  a  range  of  conies  touching 
a,  b,  c,  d  is  a  conic  which  touches  :  (1)  the  tlu-ee  sides  of  the 
diagonal  triangle  of  the  quadrilateral  ((bed,  (2)  the  two  lines 
through  Q  conjugate  ^vith  regard  to  the  range,  i.e.  the  two 
tangents  at  Q  to  the  two  conies  of  the  range  through  Q,  (3)  the 
six  harmonic  conjugates  to  the  rays  joining  Q  to  the  vertices 
of  the  complete  quadrilateral  abed,  taken  with  regard  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  quadrilateral  through  each  vertex. 

This  conic  is  also  the  envelope  of  the  polars  of  Q  with  regard 
to  the  conies  of  the  range. 

205.  Geometrical  constructions  for  common  self- 
polar  triangle  of  two  conies.  If  two  real  conies  intersect 
in  four  real  jxiints  A,  //,  (\  /K  <»r  else  lie  entirely  outside  each 
otlier,  so  that  they  have  four  real  common  tangents  a,  b,  c,  d, 
their  common  self-polar  triangle  is  at  once  constructed,  being 
the  diagonal  triangle  of  the  (juadrangle  A  BCD  or  of  the  quadri- 
lateral abed. 

If,  however,  two  of  the  ])()ints  of  intersection,  say  C  and  J), 
are  conjugate  imaginary,  the  other  two  A  and  B  being  real,  the 
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line  CI)  is  a  real  straiglit  line.  The  vertex  E  (Fig.  56)  of  the 
self-pohir  trian<fle  is  tlierefore  real  and  its  j)olar  FG  witii  regard 
to  the  two  conies  is  also  real.  But  F  and  (i  cannot  be  real  :  for 
if  F  WQXQ  real,  .-li'^  would  be  a  real  line  and  its  meet  C  with  CI) 
would  be  a  real  point,  which  is  against  the  hypothesis.  In  this 
case,  then,  two  vertices  of  the  common  self-polar  triangle,  and 
also  their  opposite  sides,  are  imaginary. 

If  all  the  points  of  intersection  are  imaginary  they  fall  into  two 
conjugate  imaginary  pairs,  say  .1,  B  and  C,  D.  Then  AB,  CD 
are  real  lines  and  their  meet  E  a  real  point.  Also  A  being  con- 
jugate imaginary  to  B  and  C  conjugate  imaginary  to  D,  the  line 
AC  is  conjugate  imaginary  to  BD  by  Art.  125,  and  thus  their 
intersection  F  is  real.  Similarly  G  is  real.  Hence  when  all 
four  points  of  intersection  are  imaginary,  the  common  self-polar 
triangle  is  real. 

Proceeding  similarly  we  see  that  the  common  self-polar 
triangle  is  real  when  the  four  connnon  tangents  are  either  all  real 
or  all  imaginary  :  it  is  imaginary  when  two  of  the  common  tangents 
are  real  and  two  imaginary. 

Comparing  these  results  witli  the  i)revious  ones  we  observe 
that  if  two  conies  have  only  two  real  intersections  they  have  only 
two  real  connnon  tangents;  but  they  may  have:  (1)  four  real 
intersections  and  four  real  connnon  tangents,  e.g.  two  conies 
having  their  four  real  intersections  on  the  same  branch  of  each ; 
(2)  four  real  intersections  and  four  imaginary  common  tangents, 
e.g.  two  conies  having  real  inter.sections  on  both  branches  of  one 
of  them;  (3)  four  imaginary  intersections  and  four  imaginary 
common  tangents,  e.g.  one  conic  lying  entirely  inside  another; 
(4)  four  imaginary  intersections  and  four  real  common  tangents, 
e.g.  two  ellipses  lying  entirely  outside  one  another. 

In  case  (3)  the  geometrical  construction  for  the  diagonal 
triangle  fails  entirely.  We  can  then  proceed  as  follows.  Take 
any  two  lines  p  and  q.  Construct  their  eleven-point  conies  as  in 
Art.  203.  These  two  eleven-point  conies  intersect  in  four  points, 
namely  the  vertices  E,  F,  G,  of  the  common  self-polar  triangle 
and  the  point  conjugate  to  y/y  with  regard  to  both  conies.  The 
latter  i)oint  being  always  real,  we  get  a  new  proof  that  one  of  the 
vertices  of  the  self-polar  triangle  is  always  real. 

206.  Construction  of  conic  of  pencil  through  any 
given  point  whenever  common  self-polar  triangle  is 
real.  Let  a  pencil  of  conies  be  dehned  by  two  real  conies  inter- 
secting at  ^1,  B,  C,  I).     Then  if  A,  B,  C,  D  be  real  the  conic 
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of  the  pencil  through  any  fifth  point  is  readily  constructed  by 
Pascal's  Theorem.  But  if  the  intersections  be  not  real,  construct 
the  common  self-polar  triangle  of  the  conies  b}^  the  method  of  the 
last  Article.  Let  P  be  a  point  through  which  it  is  required  to 
draw  a  conic  of  tlie  pencil.  Then  by  Art.  59,  knowing  P  and  a 
self-polar  triangle,  three  other  })oints  Q,  II,  S  of  the  recpiired  conic 
are  known.  Now^  consider  any  straiglit  line  u  wdiich  meets  the 
two  given  conies  in  two  pairs  of  real  points  ( U,  U'),  ( V,  V). 
The  conies  through  P,  Q,  B,  S  and  the  conies  through  A,  B,C,  D 
determine  two  involutions  upon  u,  the  latter  of  which  is  known 
from  the  two  pairs  (Z7,  U'),  (  V,  V ).  The  common  mates  of  these 
involutions  therefore  give  the  points  in  which  the  required  conic 
of  the  given  pencil  meets  u.  Having  now  six  points  on  this  conic, 
we  can  draw  it  by  Pascal's  theorem. 

The  student  will  find  it  profitable  to  work  out  the  corresponding 
construction  for  the  conic  of  a  range  defined  by  two  conies,  which 
touches  a  given  line  p  of  the  plane,  when  four  of  the  common 
tangents  to  the  given  conies  are  imaginary. 

207.  Conies  having  double  contact.  When  two 
conies  have  double  contact  at  A  and  ]i  they  define  a  pencil 
of  conies  having  double  contact  with  the  two  given  ones  at  A 
and  B.  The  pole  E oi  AB  is  the  same  for  all  the  conies;  and 
if  F,  G  be  any  pair  of  points  on  the  common  chord  of  contact 
harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  .1,  B,  EFG  is  a  common 
self-polar  triangle  of  the  pencil  of  conies.  There  is  thus  an 
infinity  of  common  self-polar  triangles.  The  three  line-pairs  of 
the  system  degenerate  into  the  doubled  Hne  AB,  occurring  twice 
over,  and  the  pair  of  common  tangents  EA,  EB. 

Also  such  a  pencil  of  conies  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming 
a  range,  the  four  common  tangents  being  coincident  in  pairs. 
Such  a  set  of  conies  partakes  of  the  properties  both  of  the  pencil 
and  of  the  range.  Thus  to  any  point  there  is  a  conjugate  point  and 
to  any  line  a  conjugate  line,  with  regard  to  all  the  conies  of  the  set. 

Ilenee  the  locus  of  poles  of  any  straight  line  with  regard 
to  the  conies  of  the  set  is  a  straight  line  and  tlie  polars  of  a  point 
pass  througli  a  point.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  these  occur 
as  degenerate  cases  of  the  eleven-point  and  eleven-line  conic 
respectively. 

Consider  any  point  Q  (Fig.  57)  on  a  straight  line  q.  Let  q 
meet  AB  at  R  and  let  W  be  the  liarmonic  conjugate  of  B  with 
respect  to  A,  B.  Since  R,  R'  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  all 
conies  of  the  set,  and  E,  R  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  all  conies 
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.  >\  the  set,  R  is  the  pole  of  EE'  (=  </)  with  regard  to  all  the  conies 
'  it  the  set.  And  since  q  passes  through  /)',  (/  is  the  locus  of  poles 
oLtj  with  regard  to  the  conies  of  the  set.  On  the  other  hand 
consider  the  ray  harmonically  conjugate  to  EQ  with  regard  to 
BA,  EB.  Let  it  meet  AB  at  Q\  and  let  EQ  meet  AB  at  T. 
Then  Q'ET  is  a  self-polar  triangle  for  all  the  conies  of  the  set, 
or  Q'  is  conjugate  to  (^  with  regard  to  the  set  of  conies. 

The  eleven-point  conic  corresponding  to  q  therefore  breaks  up 
into  two  straiglit  lines,  of  which  one  AJi  is  the  locus  of  points 
conjugate  to  points  oi  q,  and  the  other  EW  is  the  locus  of  poles. 
Thus  these  two  loci,  which  are  the  same  in  the  general  case,  are 


Fig.  51. 

now  separated.  In  like  manner  the  eleven-line  conic  corresponding 
to  (^  breaks  up  into  the  point  E  which  is  the  envelope  of  lines 
conjugate  to  lines  through  (^,  and  the  point  (/  which  is  the 
envelope  of  ixilars  of  (f  witli  regard  to  the  set  of  conies. 

208.  Construction  of  conies  through  three  points 
and  touching  two  hnes.  Let  it  be  re(iuired  to  construct 
a  Conic  to  ])ass  through  three  points  ^1,  B,  (J  and  to  touch  two 
lines  y;,  q  (Fig.  oS).  Let  the  conic  required  touch  p,  q  at  P,  Q 
respectively. 

Consider  the  involution  determined  on  BC  by  the  pencil  of 
conies  having  contact  with  jf  and  q  at  J*  and  (^.     If  ji,  q  meet 
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BC  at  Pi,  (?i  then  P,,  Q^  are  mates  in  this  involution,  for  tlie 
pair  ]),  5'  is  a  conic  of  tlic  pencil.  Also  B,  C  are  mates  in  this 
involution.  The  double  points  of  this  involution  are  therefore 
determined.  But  since  PQ  doubled  is  a  conic  of  the  pencil,  the 
point  where  FQ  meets  BC  is  one  of  the  double  points  of  this 
involution. 

In  like  manner  PQ  passes  through  one  of  the  double  points 
of  the  involution  on  AC  determined  by  the  pairs  of  mates 
{A,  C)  (Po,  Q.^;  P.,  Qi  being  the  points  where/?,  q  meet  AC. 

There  are  thus  four  possible  positions  of  FQ  corresponding  to 


the  four  lines  joining  the  double  points  of  these  two  involutions, 
and  so  there  are  four  solutions  to  the  problem  proposed. 

The  reader  may  verify  that  if  FQ  ])asses  througli  double  points 
of  the  involutions  on  BC,  CA,  it  will  also  pass  through  a  double 
point  of  the  corresponding  involution  on  A/i. 

lleciprocating  the  above  construction  we  obtjiin  a  construction 
for  the  conies  through  two  points  and  touching  three  lines.  This, 
like  the  a]>ove,  has  in  general  four  .solutions. 

209.     Properties  of  confocal  conies.      If  two  of  the 

opposite  vertices  of  the  ([uadrilateral  (ihcd  are  the  circuhir  jioints 
at  infinity  il,  il',  the  range  of  conies  inscribed  in  this  (quadrilateral 
becomes  a  system  of  confocal  conies.  The  involution  of  tangents 
through  any  point  /-*  has  thus  the  circular  lines  through  F  for 
mates.     Its  double  rays  are  therefore  at  right  angles  (Art.  165), 
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and  they  bisect  the  angles  between  any  pair  of  mates  (Art.  158). 
Such  a  pair  of  mates  are  the  lines  joining  P  to  the  two  real  foci 
S,  S'.     We  get  the  series  of  theorems : 

Through  any  j)oint  P  of  the  j)lane  two  conies  of  a  coiifocal 
system  can  be  drawn  and  tliese  cut  at  right  angles. 

The  tiingent  and  normal  at  any  point  P  of  a  conic  bisect  the 
angles  between  the  focal  distances. 

The  two  tangents  from  P  to  a  conic  are  equally  inclined  to 
the  rays  joining  P  to  the  real  foci. 

Also,  from  the  i)roperty  above  that  double  rays  are  at  right 
angles,  conjugate  lines  with  regard  to  a  system  of  coufocal  conies 
are  perpendicular.     Hence: 

The  locus  of  the  poles  of  any  straight  line  q  with  regard  to 
a  system  of  confocals  is  the  normal  at  Q  to  the  conic  of  the 
system  touching  q,  Q  being  the  point  of  contact  of  q  with  this 
conic. 

210.  Polar  reciprocal  relation  between  coaxial 
circles  and  confocal  conies.  Coaxial  circles  are  clearly  a 
special  case  of  a  pencil  of  conies,  since  they  pass  through  ii,  ii' 
and  through  two  other  tixed  points,  say  A  and  B. 

The  thi-ee  line-pairs  of  the  system  are 

(AB,  nir),  (An,  Bn'),  (An',  Bn). 

The  first  consists  of  the  radical  axis  and  the  line  at  infinity  ; 
the  last  two  are  the  circular  lines  through  C  and  D,  where  C 
and  D  are  the  points  (AQ,  BW)  and  (Ail',  Bii)  respectively, 
that  is,  they  are  by  Art.  16-4  point-circles  at  C  and  I). 

The  points  C,  I)  are  called  the  limiting  points  of  the  .system 
of  coaxial  circles.  They  are  imaginary  if  A,  H  are  real,  but  real 
if  ^,  ^  are  conjugate  imaginary,  that  i.s,  if  the  radical  axis  does 
not  cut  the  circles  in  real  points. 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  taking  polar  reciprocals  of  the 
coaxial  circles  with  regard  to  any  circle  of  centre  C.  We  obtain 
a  range  of  conies  touching  the  four  polars  of  A,  B,  fi,  f2'  with 
regard  to  such  a  circle. 

Now  Cn  being  the  tangent  at  n  to  the  circle  whose  centre  is 
C,  the  pole  of  Cn  with  regard  to  this  circle  is  O.  Hence  the 
polar  of  .1  (which  lies  on  Cn)  passes  through  fi.  Similarly 
the  polar  of  12'  is  Cii'  and  the  polar  of  B  ])asses  through  fi'. 
Thus  A,  B,  n,  n'  reciprocate  into  lines  nF,  n'F,  nC,  n'C. 
The  circles  therefore  reciprocate  into  conies  having  C,  F  for 
foci. 
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211.  Properties  of  rectangular  hyperbola.     If  two 

conies  of  a  pencil  are  rcetan,i,ailar  liyjierlxilas  the  i)oints  fi,  12'  are 
conjugate  witli  regard  to  two  conies  of  the  pencil.  Therefore  they 
are  conjugate  with  regard  to  all  the  conies  of  the  pencil.  These 
are  therefore  all  rectangular  hyijerbolas.  Thus  every  conic  through 
the  intersections  of  two  rectangular  hyperbolas  is  a  rectangular 
hyperbola. 

U  A,  B,  C,  D  be  the  four  intersections  of  two  rectangular 
hyperbolas,  the  line-])airs  are  also  rectangular  hyperbolas,  there- 
fore they  are  perpendicular.  The  quadrangle  A  BCD  is  therefore 
such  that  pairs  of  opposite  sides  are  perpendicular.  Any  one  of 
its  four  vertices  is  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
other  three.  It  follows  that  any  conic  through  the  three  vertices 
of  a  triangle  and  its  orthocentre  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (of. 
Art.  118).  Conversely  the  orthocentre  of  any  triangle  inscribed 
in  a  rectangular  hyperbola  lies  on  the  curve.  For  if  ABC  be  the 
triangle  and  the  perpendicular  through  A  to  BC  meet  the  hyper- 
bola again  at  D,  the  pair  AD,  BC  being  a  rectangular  hyperbola, 
every  conic  through  A,  B,  C,  D  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 
But  CA,  BD  is  such  a  conic,  therefore  CA,  BD  are  perpen- 
dicular, or  D  is  the  orthocentre  of  ABC. 

212.  Centre  loci.  The  theorems  of  Arts.  202,  203  give 
the  following  results  when  q  is  the  line  at  infinity. 

The  locus  of  the  centres  of  a  pencil  of  conies  through  four 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  is  a  conic  whose  asymptotes  are  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  the  two  parabolas  through  the  four  points  and  which 
passes  through  the  vertices  of  the  diagonal  triangle  of  the  ([uad- 
rangle  A  BCD  and  the  middle  points  of  the  six  sides  of  this 
quadrangle. 

Incidentally  we  have  proved  the  theorem : 

The  six  middle  points  of  the  ^sides  of  a  complete  quadrangle 
lie  on  a  conic  which  circumscribes  its  diagonal  triangle. 

The  locus  of  the  centres  of  a  range  of  conies  touching  four 
lines  (t,  h,  c,  c?  is  a  straight  line.  Since  the  mid-points  of  the  three 
line-pairs  are  evidently  centres,  they  lie  on  this  locus.  Ilenee, 
incidentally:  the  middle  points  of  the  three  diagonals  of  a  (piad- 
rilateral  are  collinear. 

213.  Locus    of   foci   of   a   range   of   conies.      The 

involutions  of  tangents  from  two  dillVrent  ])oints  /\  (/  of  the 
l)lane  to  the  conies  of  a  range  are  clearly  homographically  related, 
since  either  tangent  through  /■*  determines  uniquely  the  conic  of 
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the  range  and  tlierefore  the  pair  of  tangents  from  Q :  and  the  con- 
verse is  true  if  we  start  from  Q. 

These  honiographic  invohition  pencils,  however,  have  a  self- 
corresponding  ray,  namely  P(^,  for  PQ  is  a  tangent  from  either 
P  or  Q  to  the  conic  of  the  range  which  touches  P(^. 

The  locus  of  intersections  of  tangents  from  P  and  Q  therefore 
reduces,  by  Art.  198,  to  a  cubic  through  P  and  Q. 

If  now  P  and  Q  be  taken  at  Cl,  il'  this  locus  becomes  the 
locus  of  the  foci  of  the  conies  of  the  range. 

The  foci  of  the  range  therefore  lie  on  a  cubic  through  fi,  li'. 
Such  a  cubic  is  known  as  a  circular  cubic. 

If  P  and  Q  lie  on  any  one  of  the  three  diagonals  of  the  quad- 
rilateral ahcd  which  defines  the  range,  the  tangents  from  P  to  the 
corresponding  point-pair  coincide  along  PQ\  and  so  do  the 
tangents  from  Q  to  the  same  point-pair.  The  homographic 
involutions  from  P  and  Q  have  therefore  a  pair  of  double  rays 
self-corresponding.  Their  product  bieaks  up  into  the  line  PQ 
doubled  and  a  conic  with  regard  to  which  P  and  Q  are  conjugate 
(Exs.  XI.  13). 

If  P,  Q  be  n,  ri',  the  corresponding  diagonal  of  the  quad- 
rilateral is  at  infinity;  the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram. 
Hence  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  all  conies  inscribed  in  a  parallelo- 
gram is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (for  O,  O'  are  conjugate  with 
regard  to  it,  by  the  above),  together  with  the  line  at  infinity 
d(jubled. 

If  the  ([uadrilateral,  instead  of  being  a  parallelogram,  is 
symmetrical  about  a  diagonal,  this  diagonal  is  obviously  part  of 
tlie  locus.  Since  it  does  not  pass  through  O,  Cl'  the  cubic  breaks 
up  into  this  diagonal  and  a  conic  through  fi,  Cl',  that  is,  a 
circle. 

Since  (see  Exs.  VI.  a,  24)  the  components  of  a  point-pair  are 
also  its  foci  the  rectangular  hyperbola  which  is  the  locus  of  conies 
inscribed  in  a  parallelogram  circumscribes  the  parallelogram,  and 
the  circle  which  is  the  C()rresp(jn(ling  locus  for  the  ([uadrilateral 
symmetrical  about  a  diagonal  passes  through  the  four  vertices 
not  on  this  diagonal. 

214.  The  hyperbola  of  Apollonius.  Let  the  quadrangle 
ABCIJ,  which  (Icfiues  a  pcnrW  of  conies,  lie  inscribable  in  a  circle. 
n,  12'  are  conjugate  points  in  the  involution  determined  by  the 
pencil  on  the  line  at  infinity.  Tlie  double  points  of  this  involu- 
tion are  therefore  determined  by  two  rectangular  directions. 
These  give  the  axes  of  the  two  parabolas  through  the  four  points 
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and  these  are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  centre  locus.  The 
centre  locus  is  then  a  rectan^ailar  hyperbola. 

The  same  rectangular  hyperbola  is  the  locus  of  points  con- 
jugate to  points  at  infinity  with,  regard  to  the  pencil  of  conies. 

If  then  /"  be  a  point  at  infinity  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
axes  of  a  conic  .<  of  the  pencil,  the  conjugate  point  /'  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  diameters  of  s  and  of  the  circle  c  about  A  BCD 
which  are  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  I"^.  But  both  of  these 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  I^.  Hence  they  meet  at 
/"°  at  infinity  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  The  conies  of 
the  pencil  have  therefore  axes  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  the 
centre  locus. 

Let  now  /"  be  any  point  at  infinity,  /'  its  conjugate  point 
with  regard  to  the  pencil;  take  for  s  the  conic  of  the  pencil 
through  /',  and  let  C,  0  be  the  centres  of  s,  c  respectively. 

From  the  property  of  the  point  /',  the  diameters  conjugate  to 
the  direction  defined  by  /"^  with  regard  to  s  and  c  pass  through 
/'.     They  are  therefore  CT  and  01'. 

But  Of  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  direction  by  a 
property  of  the  circle.  Thus  01'  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
at  /'  to  the  conic  s,  for  this  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  diameter 
conjugate  to  CI'  and  therefore  passes  through  /*.  Hence  the 
normal  at  /'  to  the  conic  through  /'  passes  through  0,  or  the 
rectangular  hyjjerbola  which  is  the  locus  of  centres  is  also 
the  locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  from  0  on  the  conies  of 
the  system. 

Now  let  s  be  any  conic,  0  any  point.  A  circle  centre  0 
meets  .s  in  four  points  A ,  JJ,  C,  D,  and  considering  t  he  above  results 
for  the  pencil  of  conies  through  A ,  B,  C,  D  we  obtain  the  theorem  : 

The  feet  of  the  normals  from  any  point  0  to  a  conic  *•  lie  on  a 
rectangular  hyperbola  thrctugh  0  and  tlie  centre  of  s,  whose 
asymptotes  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  s.  Since  this  rectiingular 
hyperbola  meets  s  in  four  i)oints,  four  normals  can  in  general  be 
drawn  from  a  ])oint  to  a  conic. 

This  hyperbola  is  known  as  the  hyperbola  of  Apollonius  for 
the  point  0  and  the  conic  .s\ 

215.  JoachimsthaPs  Theorem.  Let  Z,  31,  K,  A' (Fig. 
59)  be  the  feet  of  four  cdiiciirri'iit  nnriuals  to  a  conic  .s.  Consider 
the  involution  detenniut'd  on  the  axis  .LI' by  the  i)encil  of  conies 
through  LMNK.  The  Hnc-pair  LM,  A^ A'' determines  two  points 
P,  P'.  The  conic  ^-  determines  .1,  A'.  The  hyperbola  of  Apol- 
lonius, having  its  asymptotes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  s  and  passing 
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through  C  determines  C  and  tlie  point  at  infinity  on  ^.-1'. 
then  the  centre  of  this  invohition.     Thus 
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But  if  T  be  tlie  pole  of  LM  with  regard  to  s  and  TfJ  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  A  A',  TU  is  the  i)olar  of  P.  U,  Pare 
therefore  mates  in  the  involution  on  .4^'  of  conjugate  points 
with  regard  to  s:  and  A,  A'  are  double  points  in  this  involution. 
Hence  CP.CU=CA''    (2). 


From  (1)  and  (2) 

CP'  =  -CU. 

Similarly  if  TV  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  other  axis  CB 
and  NK  meet  this  axis  at  Q 

CQ'  =  -GV. 
Hence  P(^',  i.e.  NK,  is  parallel  to  VU.  But  VU  axxA  CT, 
being  diagonals  of  the  rectangle  Of/TV,  are  equally  inclined  to 
the  axes  CA,  CB.  Therefore  NK  and  CT  are  equally  inclined  to 
the  axes.  But  CT  is  the  diameter  of  s  conjugate  to  the  direction 
of  XJ/.  If  L'  be  the  other  extremity  of  the  diameter  CL,  L'M 
(being  a  sup])k'iiiontal  chord  to  LM )  is  parallel  to  CT  and  there- 
fore e([ually  inclined  with  NK  to  the  axes.  Hence  by  Art.  H^]  a 
circle  will  go  through  L',  M,  N,  K.  This  is  Joachimstlial's 
theorem,  that  if  four  normals  to  a  conic  be  concurrent,  the  circle 
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tlirough  the  feet  of  three  of  them  passes  also  tlirough  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  foot  of  the  fourth. 

216.  Geometrical  constructions  for  transforming 
any  two  conies  into  conies  of  given  type.  AVe  have 
already  seen  (Art.  172)  how  to  transform  any  two  conies  into 
circles. 

Any  two  conies  may  be  transformed  into  concentric  conies  hy 
a  real  projection.  For  we  have  seen  that  there  is  always  one  side 
of  the  connnon  self-polar  triangle  which  is  real.     Projecting  that 


side  to  infinity  the  opposite  vertex  projects  into  the  common 
centre. 

If  two  vertices  of  the  common  self-polar  triangle  of  two  conies 
be  projected  into  O,  CI',  the  conies  project  into  concentric  rect- 
angular hyperbolas. 

Any  two  conies  may  be  i)rojected  into  coaxial  conies.  Thus : 
if  L'FG  be  their  common  self-])olar  triangle,  project  I'^G  to 
infinity  and  the  angle  FhV  into  a  right  angle. 

Two  coaxial  conies  .s-,,  s..  can  be  transformed  into  one  another 
by  reciprocal  polars. 

Let  0  (Fig.  60)  be  their  common  centre,  AiAi  and  B^B/  the 
axes  of  Sj,  A.2A.J  and  B.B^'  tlie  axes  of  .%.  Find  the  doulile 
points  A,  A'  of  the  involution  determined  by  the  pairs  of  mates 
(Ai,  A2)  (Ai,  A2)  and  the  double  points  B,  B  of  the  involution 
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determined  by  the  pairs  of  mates  {B^,  B..)  (5,',  B2').  Then  from 
symmetry  abont  0  a  conic  s  exists  having  A  A',  BB'  as  axes. 
Form  the  reciprocal  polar  conic  So  of  6"i  with  regard  to  cS,  s,' 
passes  through  A.^,  A-;.',  B-,,  B,',  and  its  tangent  at  ^l.,,  being  the 
polar  of  A I  with  regard  to  ^s",  is  perpendicular  to  OAo  and  so  is 
the  same  as  the  tangent  to  s.,  at  .lo.     .sV,  ^'l.  are  thus  identical. 

Since  any  two  conies  may  be  projected  into  coaxial  conies, 
jtrojecting  back  we  see  that  a  conic  always  exists  with  regard  to 
which  two  given  conies  are  reciprocal  polars. 

217.  Self-polar  quadrangle.  Consider  two  pairs  of  con- 
jugate lines  with  regard  to  a  conic  (p,  p)  {q,  q)  (Fig.  61).     Let 


Fig.  61. 

the  points  pq,  p'q,  p'q\  pq  be  called  A,  B,  C,  D.  Let  AC,  BD 
be  r,  r .  Let  the  polar  a  of  A  meet  p,  p,  q,  q\  t;  r  at 
P,  P',  Q,  (/,  B,  W  respectively.  Then  because  p  passes  through 
A,  p  is  conjugate  to  both  n  and  p.  Thus  /-''  is  the  pole  of/)  and 
/*,  P'  are  conjugate  points  witii  regard  to  the  conic.  Similarly 
Q,  Q'  are  conjugate  points  with  regard  to  the  conic.  Now  by 
a  property  of  the  ([uadrangle  (Art.  19S)  {P,  P')  (Q,  Q')  (R,  R')  are 
three  pairs  of  mates  of  an  involution.  Hence  (/r",  R')  are  mates 
in  the  involution  determined  by  {P,  P'),  (Q,  Q') ;  that  is,  they  are 
conjugate  points  on  a  with  regard  to  the  conic.     Also  A,  R'  are 
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conjugate,  since  R'  lies  on  «.  Therefore  R'  is  the  pole  of  AB, 
i.e.  of  r  :  thus  r,  r  are  conjugate  lines.  Hence  if  two  pairs  of 
opposite  sides  of  a  quadrangle  are  formed  of  conjugate  lines  with 
regard  to  a  conic,  the  third  pair  are  likewise  conjugate  with 
regard  to  the  conic. 

Such  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  opposite  sides  are  conjugate 
with  regard  to  a  conic,  is  termed  self-polar  with  regard  to  that 
conic. 

218.  A  self-polar  quadrangle  exists  having  three 
arbitrary  points  as  vertices.  If  A,  B,  C  be  any  three 
given  points  and  wc  draw  through  A  a  line  conjugate  to  BC 
and  through  B  a  line  conjugate  to  J. C  these  tw^o  lines  intersect 
at  the  fourth  vertex  D  of  a  self-polar  quadrangle.  D  is  uniquely 
determined  unless  ABC  is  itself  a  self-polar  triangle,  when  any 
line  through  A  is  conjugate  to  BC  and  any  line  through  B  is 
conjugate  to  AC.  In  this  case  D  may  be  any  point  of  the 
plane.  Thus  a  self-polar  triangle  and  any  fourth  point  form 
a  self-polar  quadrangle. 

If  two  vertices  of  a  self-polar  quadrangle  be  conjugate,  they 
form  with  a  third  vertex  of  the  quadrangle  a  self-polar  triangle. 
For  let  A  and  B  be  two  conjugate  points,  a  and  h  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  self-polar  quadrangle  through  A ,  B  respectively.  Then  a,  b 
are  conjugate.  Hence  either  A  is  the  pole  of  h  or  the  pole  of  b  is 
a  point  7^  on  a  other  than  A.  Now  the  polar  of  ^  passes  through 
B  and  the  polar  of  P  is  b  and  also  passes  through  B.  B  is  then 
the  pole  oi  AF,  i.e.  of  a.  Therefore  either  A  is  the  pole  of  b 
or  B  is  the  pole  of  a.  Now  su])pose  A  is  the  pole  of  b  and  C  is 
the  vertex  of  the  quadrangle  on  b.  Then  A  B,  CD  being  conjugate 
the  pole  of  AB  is  on  CD.  But  it  lies  also  on  b,  since  this  is  the 
polar  of  ^.  Therefore  Cis  the  pole  of  ^^  and  ABC  is  a  self- 
polar  triangle. 

219.  Two  self-polar  quadrangles  having  two 
vertices  common  are  inscribed  in  the  same  conic. 
Let  A  BCD,  A  BCD'  be  two  self-polar  quadrangles.  Then 
AC,  AD,  AC,  AD'  are  conjugate  to  BD,  BC,  BD',  BC  re- 
spectively.    And  conjugate  pencils  being  projective 

A{CDCD')1^  B{DCD'C') 

1^  B  (CDC D')hy  Art.  21. 
Therefore  C,  D,  C,  D'  are  intersections  of  corresponding  rays  of 
two  projective  pencils  of  four  rays  through  .1  and  B,  that  is,  they 
lie  on  a  conic  through  A   and  B,  which  proves  the  theorem 
required. 
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220.  Conies  harmonically  circumscribed  to  a 
conic.  Let  s  be  any  conic,  AliCD  any  (luadrani^le  .self-polar 
for  .s  s  a  conic  circumscribed  about  the  quadrangle  A  BCD, 
ABC'D'  another  quadrangle  self-polar  with  regard  to  .*,  of  which 
three  vertices  .4',  B\  C  are  taken  on  s.  Consider  a  self-polar 
quadrangle  three  of  whose  vertices  are  A\  B,C ;  by  the  previous 
theorem  its  fourth  vertex  />i  also  lies  on  s  ;  next  consider  the 
quadrangle  three  of  whose  vertices  are  A',  B',  C ;  its  fourth  vertex 
D.,  lies  on  it' ;  and  finally  the  fourth  vertex  D'  of  the  quadrangle 
three  of  whose  vertices  are  A\  B',  C,  lies  on  s. 

Thus  if  one  qnadrangle  exist  self-polar  with  regard  to  one 
conic  s  and  inscribed  in  another  s  an  infinity  of  such  quad- 
rangles exist,  any  three  of  whose  vertices  may  be  given  on  s' 
arbitrarily. 

By  taking  any  vertex  A'  arbitrarily  and  for  a  second  vertex 
one  of  the  points  at  which  the  polar  of  A'  with  regard  to  s  meets 
s  we  have  two  vertices  of  the  self-polar  quadrangle  conjugate, 
and  so  obtain  a  self-polar  triangle  of  s  inscribed  in  s.  Again 
if  any  self-polar  triangle  of  6'  be  given  and  s  be  any  conic 
circumscribing  it,  the  addition  of  a  point  on  s  transforms  the 
self-polar  triangle  into  a  self-polar  quadrangle  Avith  regard  to  s 
inscribed  in  s  and  the  previous  theorems  hold  of  two  such  conies 
s  and  ./. 

The  results  obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  if  two 
conies  .N'  and  s  be  such  that  either  one  self-polar  quadrangle  or 
one  self-polar  triangle  of  .s-  is  inscribed  in  .s',  an  infinity  of  both 
triangles  and  quadrangles,  self-polar  \vith  regard  to  .%  can  be 
inscribed  in  s,  one  vertex  of  each  of  the  triangles  and  three 
vertices  of  each  of  the  quadrilaterals,  being  arbitrary. 

The  conic  s  is  then  said  to  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to 
the  conic  .v*. 

221.  Triangles  self-polar  with  regard  to  the  same 
conic.  It  fV.llows  tVuiii  the  above  that  if  J,/>',  r,,  J,//,r,  are 
two  triangles  sclf-i)olar  with  regard  to  a  conic  .s  their  six  vertices 
lie  on  a  conic  s. 

For  take  s  as  the  conic  through  A^,  Bi,  Ci,  A.,  B,.  The 
quadrangle  AiI^iCiA.  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  ^■.  Complete 
the  self-polar  quadrangle  three  of  whose  vertices  are  Ci,  A,,  B.^. 
Since  CiA-.B..  is  not  a  self- polar  triangle,  and  A,,  /l<  are  conjugate 
points,  tliis  fourth  vertex  form.s  with  A.,,  B,  a  self-i)olar  triangle 
(Art.  218).     It  is  therefore  C-,,  and  it  lies  on  ./  by  Art.  22(). 

*  In  Reye's  notation  *'  supports  or  curries  s. 
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In  particular  if  5  be  a  rectangular  hyperbola  whose  centre 
is  0,  the  triangle  Ofm'  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  s.  If  ABC 
be  any  other  self-polar  triangle  0,  12,  i2',  A,  B,  Clie  on  a  conic, 
tliat  is,  0  lies  on  the  circle  circumscribing  ABC,  or  :  the  locus  of 
the  centres  of  rectangular  hyperbolas  for  which  a  given  triangle 
is  self-polar  is  the  circumscribing  circle  of  the  triangle. 

222.  Conies   harmonically   inscribed   in   a   conic. 

Reciprocating  the  theorems  of  Arts.  217 — 221  we  can  deline 
a  self-polar  (quadrilateral  with  regard  to  a  conic  s  as  one  wIki^o 
pairs  of  oi)posite  vertices  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  .s-. 

Also  if  one  self-polar  quadrilateral  or  triangle  of  s  be  circum- 
scribed about  another  conic  s ,  an  infinity  of  both  triangles  and 
quadrilaterals,  self-polar  with  regard  to  s,  can  be  circumscribed 
about  s  :  one  side  of  each  triangle,  or  three  sides  of  each  quad- 
rilateral, may  be  arbitrarily  given. 

s'  is  then  said  to  be  harmonicnlly  inscribed  in  s. 

Since  any  two  conies  may  be  transformed  into  one  another 
by  reciprocal  polars  (Art.  216),  applying  such  a  transformation 
to  transform  the  conic  s  of  the  present  Article  into  *^  the  self- 
polar  quadrilaterals  and  triangles  with  regard  to  s  circumscribed 
about  s  reciprocate  into  self-polar  quadrangles  and  triangles 
with  regard  to  s,  inscribed  in  ,s.  Hence  if  s  be  harmonically 
inscribed  in  s,  then  s  is  harmonically  circumscribed  to  s  and 
conversely. 

We  find  as  in  the  last  Article  that  the  six  sides  of  two 
triangles  self-polar  with  regard  to  the  same  conic  touch 
a  conic. 

223.  Triangles  inscribed  in  a  conic  are  self-polar 
with  regard  to  a  conic.  Conversely  we  have  to  show  that 
if  two  triangles  J,/y,  Tj,  AJi-.C.  are  inscribed  in  a  conic  s, 
there  exists  a  conic  ,s  with  regard  to  which  they  are  both  self- 
polar. 

We  will  first  show  that  a  conic  *•  exists  with  regard  to  which 
a  given  triangle  xiiB^C^  is  self-polar  and  a  given  point  and  line, 
A^  and  B.C.,  are  pole  and  jjolar.  For  let  .li^..,  B.C.,  meet 
B,C,  at  Z,  M{?'\g.  62),  then  J/  is  the  pole  of  A, A.  and  L,  M 
are  conjugate  points  with  regard  to  the  conic  required.  The 
doul)le  points  P,  Q  of  the  involution  of  which  (Bi,  C,)  (L,  M) 
are  pairs  of  mates  give  the  intersections  of  this  conic  with  BiC^. 
Join  A.,P  meeting  B-.C,  at  T  and  let  II  be  harmonically  con- 
jugate to  P  w-ith  regard  to  A.J\  Describe  the  conic  touching 
A^P,  AiQ  at  P  and  Q  respectively  and  passing  through  It 
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This  is  the  conic  s  required.  For  ^li  is  the  pole  of  ^iC,  with 
regard  to  c>(  and  Bi,  C,  being  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard 
to  /*,  Q  .'■  AiBiCi  is  a  self-polar  triangle  for  s.  Also  (/>,  M) 
and  (.li,  M)  being  clearly  pairs  of  conjugate  points  with  regard 
to  A-  (since  M  is  on  the  polar  of  ^i  and  {PLQM\  =-  1),  J/  is 
the  pole  of  A^L  and  M,  A.,  are  conjugate.  Also,  because 
{A.PTn\  =  -  1,  .1.2,  7' are  conjugate.  Hence  TM,  that  is  B^C», 
is  the  polar  of  .1:.  with  regard  to  .s\ 

It  now  follows  at  once  that  A, B.C.  is  self-polar  with  regard 
to  5.     For  if  this  were  not  so,  let  ('.'  be  the  point  conjugate  to  B. 


Fig.  6-2. 


on  B,a.  Then  AJi,C\,  A.BjC:  are  self-polar  for  .s\  That  is, 
C  lies  on  the  conic  through  .1,,  By,  C\,  A  .,  //.,  i.e.  on  *■'.  Hence 
CVisat/;. 

In  like  manner  (or  by  reciprocation)  it  may  be  sliown  that 
triangles  circumscribed  to  the  same  conic  are  self-polar  for  a 
conic. 

Combining  these  results  with  those  of  Arts.  221,  222  we 
obtain  the  theorem  :  if  two  triangles  are  inscribed  in  a  conic, 
they  are  circumscribed  to  a  conic  (cf.  Exs.  V.  a,  ;j).  This  may  be 
put  into  the  form  :  if  one  triangle  exist  which  is  inscribed  in  one 
conic  .s  and  circumscribed  to  another  s',  an  infinite  number  of  such 
triangles  exist. 

14—2 
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For  let  AiBiCi  be  such  a  triangle;  tlirough  any  point  A^  of  .< 
we  can  draw  two  t;ingents  to  s'  meeting  s  in  BiC,.  Then  the 
triangles  AiB^Ci,  A^B^Cn  are  inscribed  in  s :  their  six  sides  there- 
fore toucli  a  conic.  But  five  of  these  sides  touch  s.  Hence  the 
sixth  side  touches  s. 

224.  Conies  harmonically  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed to  the  same  conic.  Let  Si,  s^  be  two  conies  such 
that  a  triangle  ABC  can  be  inscribed  in  .Sj  and  circumscribed 
to  So.  Let  IH^B  be  the  common  self-polar  triangle  oi  Si,  s^.  Let 
A'B'C  be  a  second  triangle  inscribed  in  *'i  and  circumscribed  to  s.,. 
Such  a  triangle  exists  by  the  last  Article.  Also  a  conic  5  exists 
for  which  ABC,  A'B'C  are  self-polar. 

Apply  a  transformation  by  reciprocal  polars  with  .s  as  base 
conic.  The  triangles  ABC,  A'B'C  being  self-polar  with  regard 
to  s,  transform  into  themselves.  The  conic  .Si  which  is  circum- 
scribed to  them  transforms  into  the  conic  s.,  which  is  inscribed  in 
them.  The  triangle  PQR  which  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  ^i  and 
Si  transforms  into  a  triangle  self-polar  with  regard  to  .Vo  and  .<?,, 
that  is,  it  transforms  into  itself.  It  is  therefore  also  self-polar 
with  regard  to  .«.  Hence  PQR,  ABC  axe  two  self-polar  triangles 
with  regard  to  s.  Thus  P,  Q,  B,  A,  B,  C  are  six  points  on  a 
conic. 

It  follows  from  the  above  demonstration  that  two  conies  .^i 
and  s.,  such  that  a  triangle  exists  inscribed  in  Si  and  circum- 
scribed to  S.2,  are  also  such  that  a  conic  s  exists  harmonically 
inscribed  in  s^  and  circumscribed  to  s^. 

If  in  the  above  theorem  the  conies  s^,  s-,  are  coaxial,  their 
common  self-polar  triangle  is  formed  by  the  common  axes  and 
the  line  at  infinity.  If  then  ABC  is  a  triangle  inscribed  in  .s, 
and  circumscribed  to  .^^.j  a  conic  can  be  drawn  through  A,  B,  C 
passing  through  the  centre  of  .s-j  and  having  its  asymjitotes  ])arallel 
to  the  axes.  But  this  is  a  liy])erbola  of  Aj)ollonius  for  .s,.  Hence 
if  such  a  triangle  exist  the  three  normals  to  Si  at  its  vertices 
A,  B,  C  are  concurrent. 

225.  Pencil  of  conies  harmonically  circumscribed 
to  a  conic.  If  two  conies  .v, ,  s.  of  a  pencil  are  harmonically 
circumscribed  to  the  same  conic  .s-,  let  three  of  their  common 
])oints  A ,  B,  C  bo  taken  for  the  vertices  of  a  (piadrangle  self-polar 
for  s.  Then  by  the  property  of  the  harmonically  circumscribed 
conies,  the  fourth  vertex  7)  of  this  quadrangle  lies  on  both  Si 
and  .s'.j.     The  four  points  of  intersection  of  such  conies  then  form 
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a  quadrangle  .self-i)olar  with  rej^ard  to  s  and  so  every  conic  of  the 
pencil  through  them  is  harmonically  circumscribed  to  s. 

In  like  manner  if  two  conies  of  a  range  are  harmonically 
inscribml  in  the  same  conic  s,  all  the  conies  of  the  range  are 
harmonically  inscribed  in  s. 

226.  Faure  and  Gaskin's  Theorem.  If  we  take  two 
circles  harmonically  circumscribed  to  a  conic  6'  their  intersections 
form  a  quadrangle  self-polar  for  s.  Hence  their  radical  axis  is 
conjugate  with  regard  to  s  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  quadrangle, 
namely  the  line  at  infinity.  This  radical  axis  therefore  passes 
through  the  centre  of  *'.  The  tangents  from  the  centre  of  ,s  to  all 
circles  harmonically  circumscribe(l  to  .n^  are  then  equal,  that  is,  a 
circle  concentric  with  .^  cuts  orthogonally  every  circle  harmonically 
circumscribed  to  .«.  This  circle  is  therefore  the  locus  of  the  point 
circles  harmonically  circumscribed  to  s.  But  a  point  circle  is 
simply  two  circular  lines,  and  a  line-pair  harmonically  circum- 
scribed to  s  reduces  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  lines  for  s.  Hence  the 
above  locus  is  the  locus  of  points  the  circular  Hues  tlu-ough  which 
are  conjugate  for  s,  that  is,  the  orthoptic  circle  of  .<;  by  Art.  IGS. 

Hence  every  circle  circumscribing  a  triangle  self-polar  with 
regard  to  a  conic  cuts  orthogonally  the  orthoptic  circle  of  the 
conic. 

227.  Nets  and  webs  of  conies.  The  set  of  conies 
harmonically  circumscribed  to  one,  two,  three  or  four  conies  are 
said  by  Reye  to  form  a  net  of  the  fourth,  third,  second  or  first 
grade  respectively,  and  the  set  of  conies  harmonically  inscribed  in 
one,  two,  three  or  four  conies  are  said  to  form  a  web  of  the  fourth, 
third,  second  or  first  grade  respectively. 

The  net  and  web  of  the  first  grade  are  identical  wnth  the 
pencil  and  range  of  conies  respectively.  For  consider  the  con- 
dition that  a  conic  shall  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to  a  given 
conic.  Through  any  four  points  A,  B,  C,  I)  of  the  plane  such  a 
conic  can  be  drawn,  for  it  is  the  conic  through  ^1,  B,  C,  D,  E  where 
E\%  the  fourth  vertex  of  the  quadrangle  of  which  A ,  B,  Care  three 
vertices  and  which  is  self-polar  with  regard  to  the  given  conic. 
The  condition  that  a  conic  shall  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to 
a  given  conic  leaves  it  free  to  pass  through  four  given  points  in 
one  way  only.  It  must  then  be  eciuivalent  to  one  linear  relation 
between  the  coefficients  of  the  conic. 

Hence  a  conic  belonging  to  a  net  of  the  first  grade  has  already 
to  satisfy  four  linear  relations  between  its  coetficients.  One  such 
conic  can  then  be  made  to  pass  through  any  point  of  the  plane. 
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But  the  intersections  of  two  such  conies  form  a  quadrangle  self- 
pokir  with  regard  to  each  of  the  four  conies  determining  the  net. 
The  conic  througli  any  point  P  and  the  vertices  of  this  quadrangle 
is  a  conic  of  the  net ;  and  it  is  tlie  only  conic  of  the  net  through  P. 
The  net  therefore  reduces  to  a  pencil  of  conies.  Similarly  the  web 
of  the  first  gi-ade  reduces  to  a  range. 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  that  a  net  of  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  grade  can  be  made  to  pass  through  two, 
three,  or  four  given  points  in  the  plane,  and  that  a  web  of  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  grade  can  be  made  to  touch  two,  three,  or 
four  given  lines  respectively. 

In  general  when  the  terms  net  and  web  are  used  without 
further  qualification,  a  net  or  web  of  the  second  grade  is  meant. 

228.  Similar  conies.  Two  coplanar  conies  are  said  to  be 
similar  and  similarly  situated  if  they  can  be  brought  into  a  plane 
perspective  relation  in  which  the  axis  of  coUineation  is  at  infinity. 
It  foUows  that  the  points  at  infinity  of  two  such  conies  coincide, 
or  their  asymptotes  are  parallel. 

Conversely  if  two  conies  .Sj ,  s.,  have  their  asymptotes  parallel 
they  are  similar  and  similarly  situated.  For  let  I^,  J^  be  their 
two  common  points  at  infinity,  t  one  of  their  common  tangents 
touching  .s,  at  P^,  s.,  at  P.,.  Through  Pi,  P.,  draw  any  two 
parallel  lines  meeting  Si,  ,%  at  Q^,  Q.  respectively,  and  let  Q^,  Q. 
meet  t  at  0.  With  0  as  pole  of  perspective,  the  line  at  infinity 
as  axis  of  coUineation  and  /-*,,  P.,  as  a  pair  of  corresponding  points, 
construct  the  conic  s.,'  in  plane  perspective  with  n,.  Then  s.,,  s.,' 
have  in  common  the  points  /',  J^ ,  Q.,,  P..  and  the  tangent  at  A*.>. 
They  are  therefore  identical,  that  is,  n,,  So  are  similar  and  similarly 
situated. 

Any  two  conies  may  be  projected  into  similar  conies  by 
l)rojecting  one  of  their  common  chords  to  infinity.  Projecting 
back  we  see  that  any  two  conies  may  be  brought  into  plane 
perspective  by  taking  any  one  of  their  common  chords  as  axis  of 
coUineation. 


EXAMTLKS    XII. 

1.  Show  that  the  cross-ratio  of  the  flat  pencil  formed  by  the  polars 
of  a  point  6'"  with  regard  to  four  coiiics  of  a  pencil  is  independent  of  the 
position  of  (7  in  the  phme. 
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2.  Show  tliat  the  cross-ratio  of  the  range  formed  by  the  poles  of  a 
Hue  u  with  regard  to  four  conies  of  a  range  is  independent  of  the  position 
of  It  in  the  phine. 

3.  Prove  that  tlie  harmonic  conjugates  of  any  point  with  regard  to 
four  g^veii  pairs  of  points  in  invohition  have  a  constant  cross-ratio. 

4.  Show  that  tlie  circles  on  the  three  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  as 
diameters  have  a  common  radical  axis. 

[For  these  circles  are  orthoptic  circles  of  the  point-pairs  of  the  range.] 

5.  Show  that  in  a  range  of  conies  two  are  rectangular  hyperbolas 
and  that  their  orthoptic  circles  are  the  point-circles  of  the  system  of 
coaxial  orthoptic  circles  of  the  range. 

6.  Prove  that  if  two  conies  of  a  pencil  have  their  axes  parallel,  all 
the  conies  of  the  pencil  have  their  axes  parallel  and  one  of  these  conies 
is  a  circle. 

7.  Show  that  in  the  construction  of  Art.  210  it  is  possible  to  choose 
the  radius  of  the  circle  with  regard  to  which  we  reciprocate  so  that  both 
linuting  points  shall  reciprocate  into  foci. 

8.  Show  how  to  construct  the  centre  of  a  conic  touching  five  given 
lines. 

9.  The  locus  of  centres  of  rectangular  hy]ierbolas  circumscribing  a 
triangle  is  the  nine-points  circle  of  the  triangle. 

10.  If  a  pencil  of  conies  circuni.scribe  a  rectangle,  show  that  the 
eleven-point  conies  are  rectangular  hyperbolas. 

11.  The  centre  of  the  locus  of  centres  of  conies  of  a  pencil  is  the 
centroid  of  the  quadrangle  defining  the  pencil. 

[For  the  centre-locus  passes  through  the  mid-points  P,  Q,  R,  S  of 
AB,  JiC,  CD,  DA.  Uut  PQRS  is  readily  shown  to  be  a  parallelogram. 
Hence  the  intersection  of  PR,  QS,  which  is  the  centroid  of  the  quad- 
rangle, is  also  the  centre  of  the  centre-locus.] 

12.  A  system  of  conies  have  a  given  circle  of  curvature  at  A  and 
pass  through  /?.  Show  that  the  h)cus  of  their  centres  is  a  conic  whose 
centre  divides  AB  in  the  ratio  1  :  :i. 

13.  If  a  point  U  describes  a  norm-.il  to  a  conic  the  feet  P,  Q,  R  of 
the  three  other  normals  drawn  from  U  to  the  conic  form  a  triangle 
circnniscribing  a  parabola  touching  tlie  axes. 

[If  r  (Fig.  .5!))  describe  L7\  the  ranges  [f/j,  [''],  and  .-.  [P'],  [Q'] 
are  similar  .'.  iVA' envelops  a  pambohu] 
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14.  A^B^Gj,  A.,B„C2  are  two  triangles  inscribed  in  the  same  conic. 
Conies  Si,s.  are  described  ahont  A ^B^C^,  A. BM,  having  double  contact 
with  one  another.  Show  that  their  common  chord  of  contact  touches 
the  conic  for  which  A^B^C^,  A.^B-.C,  are  self-iiolar. 

15.  If  a  conic  s,  be  harmonically  inscribed  in  a  conic  s..,  two  points 
of  S.2,  the  tangents  at  which  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  .Vj,  lie  on  a 
tangent  to  s^.  Conversely  if  P  be  the  pole  with  regard  to  .%  of  a 
tangent  to  s^  the  tangents  from  P  to  .«.  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  s^. 

16.  If  a  conic  s^  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to  a  conic  s..,  two 
tangents  to  s.^  whose  points  of  contact  are  conjugate  with  regard  to 
Si,  intersect  on  s^.  Conversely  the  polar  with  regard  to  s.,  of  a  point  of 
.?j  meets  s.,  in  points  conjugate  with  regard  to  s^. 

17.  From  the  theorem  that  if  two  triangles  are  circumscribed  to  a 
conic  they  are  inscribed  in  another  conic  prove,  by  taking  two  vertices 
of  one  triangle  to  be  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  that  the  circle  cir- 
cumscribing a  triangle  formed  by  three  tangents  to  a  parabola  passes 
through  the  focus. 

18.  The  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  which  is 
inscribed  in  a  given  triangle  is  the  circle  for  which  the  triangle  is  self- 
polar. 

[For  the  hyperbola  is  harmonically  inscribed  in  the  circle,  i.e.  tri- 
angles self-polar  for  the  hyperbola  are  inscribed  in  the  circle,  .".  by 
Art.  221  the  centre  of  hyperbola  lies  on  this  circle.] 

19.  If  a  circle  cut  harmonically  the  sides  of  a  triangle  circumscribed 
to  a  conic,  it  cuts  orthogonally  the  orthoptic  circle  of  the  conic. 

[For  the  circle  is  harmonically  circumscribed  to  the  conic] 

20.  If  triangles  exist  which  are  inscribed  in  a  circle  c  and  circum- 
scribed to  a  circle  c'  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  rectangle  con- 
tained l)y  segments  of  chords  of  c  through  centre  of  c'  should  be 
numerically  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  radii. 

21.  Show  how,  by  a  real  projection,  to  project  two  conies  which 
intersect  in  only  two  real  points  into  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipses. 

22.  From  a  given  point  A  a  variable  chord  APQ  is  drawn  to  a 
given  conic  s.  Through  P,  Q  and  another  given  point  B  a  conic  is 
drawn  similar  and  similarly  situated  to  s.  Prove  that  tiiis  conic  passes 
through  a  certain  fixed  point  other  than  B. 

[Project  the  points  at  infinity  on  s  into  the  circular  points.] 

2.3.     If  two  coaxial  conies  be  such  that  a  triangle  exist  which  is 

circumscribed  to  one  conic  and  inscriljcd  in  another,  prove  that  the 

axes  and  the  sides  of  the  triangle  touch  a  parabola. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  coxp:  and  sphere. 


229.  The  Geometry  of  the  sheaf.  A  sheaf  is  a 
figure  funned  by  Hues  and  planes  through  a  point  0  which  is 
called  the  centre  or  vertex  of  the  sheaf.  The  lines  and  planes 
of  the  sheaf  cut  an  arbitrary  plane  in  the  points  and  lines 
respectively  of  a  plane  figure.  To  the  points  of  any  curve  in 
this  plane  correspond  the  generators  of  a  cone  of  vertex  0 
standing  upon  this  curve  as  base.  To  the  tangents  to  this  curve 
correspond  tangent  planes  to  the  cone.  The  correspondence 
between  the  lines  of  the  sheaf  and  the  points  of  the  plane  figure 
is  thus  a  one-one  correspondence  which  preserves  properties  of 
incidence  and  tangency.  It  also  preserves  anharmonic  properties, 
for  to  a  range  of  four  points  in  the  plane  corresponds  in  the 
sheaf  a  fiat  pencil  having  the  same  cross-ratio;  and  to  a  fiat 
pencil  of  four  rays  in  the  plane  corresponds  in  the  sheaf  an  axial 
pencil  having  the  same  cross-ratio,  and  whose  axis  passes  through 
the  vertex  of  the  fiat  pencil  in  the  plane. 

It  follows  that  all  projective  properties  of  plane  figures,  that 
is,  properties  of  incidence,  tangency  and  cross-ratio,  lead  to  cor- 
responding properties  of  the  sheaf.  In  what  follows  I  shall 
enumerate  the  most  imi)ortaut  of  these  i)roperties.  The  proofs 
will  in  general  be  obvious  from  the  above  principles  ;  where  they 
are  not  so  obvious,  a  few  hints  will  be  given  to  enable  the  student 
to  supply  the  demonstration  for  himself. 

230.  Projective  properties  of  the  cone  of  second 

order.  A  cone  of  second  order  is  dchned  as  one  which  is  cut  in 
two  points  only  by  any  straight  line  a.  Joining  a  to  the  vertex 
0  of  the  cone  we  see  that  the  cone  is  cut  by  any  plane  through 
its  vertex  in  two  lines  of  the  sheaf  through  0.  Hence  its  inter- 
section with  any  plane  is  a  curve  of  the  second  degree  or  conic. 
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Conversely  to  a  conic  in  the  plane  corresponds  a  cone  of  the 
second  order  in  the  sheaf. 

Chasles'  Theorem  gives :  if  a  be  a  fixed  tangent  plane  to  n 
cone  of  vertex  0,  .r  a  fixed  generator,  tt  a  variable  tangent  plane 
;)  its  generator  of  contact,  the  flat  pencil  a(7r)  is  homograpliir 
witli  the  axial  pencil  .r(p)- 

We  deduce,  as  in  Chap.  Ill,  that  a  variable  tangent  plane  tt 
cuts  four  fixed  tangent  planes  in  a  flat  pencil  of  constant  cross^ 
ratio  ;  or  taking  any  tangent  line  t  lying  in  ir,  t  cuts  these  four 
tangent  planes  in  a  range  of  constant  cross-ratio. 

Also  a  variable  generator  to  the  cone  determines  with  four 
fixed  generators  an  axial  pencil  of  constant  cross-ratio. 

Conversely  the  product  of  two  homographic  axial  pencils 
whose  axes  a-^,  ^2  intersect  at  0  is  a  cone  of  the  second  order 
vertex  0,  having  .Vyi:,  for  a  pair  of  generators,  and  the  envelope 
of  the  planes  determined  by  the  corresponding  rays  of  two  homo- 
graphic  flat  pencils  having  a  common  vertex  but  not  lying  in  thr 
same  plane  is  again  such  a  cone. 

If  two  homogi-aphic  axial  pencils  have  a  self-correspondin- 
plane,  their  axes  intersect  in  this  plane.  The  flat  pencils  in 
which  they  intersect  any  plane  are  perspective  and  the  product 
of  the  two  homographic  axial  pencils  is  a  plane,  together  with 
the  self-corresponding  plane. 

Pascal's  Theorem  gives  :  if  a  six-faced  solid  angle  be  inscribed 
in  a  cone  of  second  order,  the  lines  of  intersection  of  opposite 
faces  are  coplanar. 

Brianchon's  Theorem  gives :  if  a  six-faced  solid  angle  be 
circumscribed  to  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  the  planes  joining 
opposite  edges  pass  through  a  line.  By  taking  arbitrary  points 
on  the  six  edges  of  this  solid  angle  and  joining  them  we  obtain 
the  somewhat  diff'erent  enunciation :  if  a  skew  hexagon  be  cir- 
cumscribed to  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  the  three  diagonals 
joining  opposite  vertices  intersect  a  line  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone. 

231.  Pole  and  polar  properties  of  the  cone  of 
second  order.  T«>  any  line  />  thrDUgh  the  vertex  of  a  cone 
of  second  order  corresponds  a  plane  tt  through  tiie  vertex  wliich 
is  called  the  diametral  plane  of  the  cone  conjugate  to  the 
diameter  p.  Tiiese  are  obtained  by  joining  to  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  the  i)olar  of  the  point  in  whiclv  p  cuts  any  plane  a  with 
regard  to  the  section  of  the  cone  by  a.  Also  since  cross-ratio  is 
unaltered  by  projection,  if  F  be  any  point  of  p  and  a  line  through 
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I*  meet  the  cone  at  Q,  R  and  tt  at  P'  then  P,  P'  are  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  Q,  R.  v  is  therefore  also  called  the 
polar  plane  of  /-*,  and  conversely  P  is  a  pole  of  it.  We  see  that 
any  plane  through  the  vertex  has  an  infinite  numher  of  poles, 
wiiich  all  lie  on  its  conjugate  diameter. 

If  P'  lies  on  the  polar  plane  of  P,  conversely  the  polar  plane 
of  P'  passes  through  P. 

Such  })lanes  are  called  conjugate  diametral  planes.  They 
meet  any  plane  in  two  lines  which  are  conjugate  with  regard  to 
the  section  of  the  cone  by  that  phme.  From  the  property  that 
two  such  conjugate  lines  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard 
to  the  two  tangents  from  their  intersection,  we  see  that  two 
conjugate  diametral  planes  for  the  cone  are  harmonically  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  the  two  tangent  planes  through  their 
intersection. 

Similarly  conjugate  diameters  of  the  cone  are  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two  generators  of  the  cone  in  their 
plane. 

The  polar  ])lane  of  the  vertex  is  indeterminate  :  conversely 
every  plane  not  i)assing  through  the  vertex  has  the  vertex  for 
pole. 

To  a  triangle  self-polar  with  regard  to  any  plane  section 
of  a  cone  of  second  order  corresponds  a  trihedral  angle  or  three- 
edge  self-])olar  with  regard  to  the  cone,  the  edges  of  which  ])ass 
through  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.  These  edges  form  a  set  of 
three  diameters  conj)igate  pair  and  pair,  and  such  that  each  is 
conjugate  to  the  opposite  face  of  the  three-edge. 

Chords  parallel  to  any  diameter  of  the  cone  (i.e.  any  line 
through  the  vertex)  are  bisected  by  the  conjugate  diametral 
plane.  Tliis  ])lane  also  contciins  the  generators  of  contact  of  the 
two  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  through  the  diameter  in  question. 
A  diameter  of  the  cone  passes  through  the  centres  of  the 
sections  of  the  cone  by  planes  parallel  to  its  conjugate  diametral 
plane. 

For  let  II,  V,  iv  be  a  self-polar  three-edge,  it  will  meet  a  plane 
])arallel  to  r?/'  in  the  vertices  U,  V^ ,  IV^  of  a  self-polar  triangle 
for  the  section.  (^  is  thus  the  pole  with  regard  to  this  section  of 
\'^  W",  that  is,  of  the  line  at  infinity  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 
U  is  therefore  the  centre  of  the  section. 

232.  Cones  harmonically  inscribed  in  and  circum- 
scribed to  other  cones.  If  a  cone  C\  be  circumscribed  about 
a  three-edge  self-polar  fur  another  cone  C,  it  contains  an  infinity 
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of  such  three-edges  and  is  said  to  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to 
C.  If  a  cone  &>  be  inscribed  in  a  three-edge  self-polar  for  C  it 
is  inscribed  in  an  infinity  of  such  three-edges  and  is  said  to  be 
harmonically  inscribed  in  C. 

If  Ci  be  harmonically  circumscribed  to  C,  then  C  is  harmonic- 
ally inscribed  in  (T,. 

233.  The  complete  four-edge  and  four-face.     Cor 

responding  to  a  complete  ([uadrangle  in  the  plane  we  have  a 
complete  four-edge  in  the  sheaf.  Such  a  four-edge  has  six  faces 
and  the  meets  of  the  pairs  of  opposite  faces  form  its  diagonal 
three-edge. 

Similarly  to  the  complete  (quadrilateral  corresponds  the  com- 
l)lete  four-face,  with  six  edges  and  three  diagonal  planes,  which 
form  its  diagonal  three-edge.  The  harmonic  properties  of  the 
complete  quadrangle  and  {quadrilateral  are  transferred  at  once  to 
the  four-edge  and  four-face.  Thus  two  faces  of  the  diagonal 
three-edge  of  a  complete  four-edge  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  two  faces  of  the  four-edge  through  their  inter- 
sections ;  and  two  edges  of  the  diagonal  three-edge  of  a  complete 
four-face  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two  edges 
of  the  four-face  in  their  connuon  ])lane. 

234.  The  circle  at  infinity.  Any  sphere  S  cuts  the 
plane  at  infinity  t'^  in  an  imaginary  circle.  Consider  any  plane  tt. 
This  cuts  S  in  a  circle.  The  points  where  this  circle  meets  the 
line  at  infinity  of  tt  are  the  circular  points  at  infinity  of  tt.  They  are 
on  the  s])here  *S'  and  therefore  on  its  circle  of  intersection  with  the 
plane  at  infinity.  'JMiis  circle  of  intersection  is  therefore  the  locus 
of  the  circular  points  at  infinity  in  all  planes.  It  is  called  the 
circle  at  infinity,  and  all  spheres  contain  it. 

235.  The  spherical  cone.  The  cone  formed  by  joining 
any  point  0  to  the  points  of  the  circle  at  infinity  will  be  called 
the  spherical  cone  through  0.  Every  plane  tt  meets  a  spherical 
cone  in  a  circle.  For  take  the  line  at  infinity  of  tt.  It  meets  the 
cone  on  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  two  circular  points  at  infinity 
of  TT  are  therefore  on  the  section  :  hence  the  latter  must  be  a 
circle. 

Such  a  cone,  being  a  surfiice  of  the  second  order  passing 
through  the  circle  at  infinity,  is  to  be  also  considered  as  a  sphere. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  jioint-sphere  and  is  the  limiting  case  of  a  sphere  of 
vanishingly  small  radius — precisely  as  a  pair  of  circular  lines 
form  a  point-circle.     Hence  the  name  spherical  cone. 
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236.  Every  self-polar  three-edge  of  a  spherical 
cone  is  rectangular.  Let  ii,  r  ho  two  ei)iijui;ate  diamctors  of 
the  cone.  Let  the  plane  uc  meet  the  cone  in  generators  s,  t. 
Since  the  cone  is  spherical  the  points  at  infinity  of  s,  t  are  the 
circular  points  at  infinity  of  their  plane.  But  li,  v  are  harmonic- 
ally conju^^ate  with  regard  to  s,  t.  Hence  (Art.  165)  u,  v  are  at 
right  angles. 

Thus  any  two  conjugate  diameters  of  a  spherical  cone  are 
perpendicular  and  a  self-polar  three-edge  for  such  a  cone  is 
rectangular. 

Since  two  conjugate  diametral  planes  can  always  be  taken  to 
form  two  faces  of  a  self-polar  three-edge,  it  follows  that  conjugate 
diametral  planes  of  the  spherical  cone  are  perpendicular. 

237.  Principal  axes  and  diametral  planes  of  a 
cone  of  the  second  order.  Since  two  conies  have  one 
common  self-polar  triangle,  by  considering  the  two  cones  having 
the  same  vertex  and  standing  on  these  conies  as  bases,  w^e  see 
that  two  cones  with  a  common  vertex  always  have  one  common 
self-polar  three-edge.  Taking  one  of  the  cones  to  be  spherical  we 
see  that  any  cone  of  the  second  order  has  one  rectangular  self- 
polar  three-edge.  The  faces  of  this  three-edge  are  then  clearly  by 
Art.  231  planes  of  symmetry  for  the  cone,  and  any  one  of  them 
cuts  a  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  another  in  an  axis  of 
this  section. 

If,  however,  two  cones  have  double  contact,  the  conies  in 
which  they  intersect  any  plane  have  also  double  contact,  and 
have  an  infinity  of  common  self-polar  triangles  with  a  common 
vertex.  The  cones  have  therefore  an  infinity  of  common  self-polar 
three-edges  with  a  common  edge. 

We  deduce  that  if  a  cone  has  double  contact  with  the  s])herical 
cone  having  the  same  vertex,  it  has  an  infinity  of  rectangular  self- 
polar  three-edges  with  a  common  edge  and  therefore  (because 
trirectangular)  with  their  other  edges  all  coplanar.  A  plane 
perjjendicular  to  this  common  edge  will  meet  the  given  cone  in 
a  conic  for  which  all  pairs  of  conjugate  diameters  are  perpemlieular, 
that  is,  in  a  circle,  tiirough  the  centre  of  which  the  common  edge 
in  question  passes.  The  cone  is  then  a  right  circular  cone,  the 
common  edge  of  the  self-polar  trirecta,ngular  three-edges  being  the 
axis  of  the  cone. 

A  right  circular  cone  has  therefore  double  contact  with  the 
spherical  cone,  and  conver.sely  if  a  cone  have  double  contact  with 
the  spherical  cone,  it  is  right  circular. 
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238.  Focal  lines  of  a  cone.  Consider  the  intersec- 
tion of  any  given  cone  and  tlie  si)liorical  cone  of  same  vertex 
by  any  plane  tt.  The  two  conies  s,  t  forming  the  intersection 
have  four  common  tangents,  wliich  meet  ia  six  points.  Hence 
the  two  cones  have  four  common  tangent  pLmes  which  meet  in 
six  lines.     These  six  lines  are  called  ybcv?/  lines  of  the  cone. 

Any  two  planes  through  a  focal  line  which  are  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  the  two  common  tangent  planes  through 
that  line  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  both  cones.  Hence  the\' 
are  perpendicular  by  Art  236.  The  focal  lines  have  therefore  the 
property  that  conjugate  diametral  planes  through  them  are  per- 
pendicular. The  focal  lines  are  situated  in  pairs  on  the  three 
principal  diametral  planes.  For  they  form  the  six  edges  of  a 
complete  four-face  whose  diagonal  three-edge  is  the  common 
self-polar  three-edge  of  the  given  cone  and  the  spherical  cone, 
that  is,  the  principal  three-edge  of  the  given  cone. 

Any  pair  of  conjugate  diametral  planes  of  the  given  cone 
which  are  perpendicular  are  also  conjugate  for  the  spherical  cone 
(Art.  236).  They  meet  any  plane  tt  in  two  lines  /,  m  which  are 
conjugate  for  both  conies  .s-,  t  and  therefore  for  all  the  conies  of  the 
range  determined  by  s,  t.  They  divide  therefore  harmonically  the 
three  point-pairs  of  this  range.  But  tliese  point-pairs  are  the 
intersections  with  it  of  the  three  pairs  of  focal  lines.  A  pair  of 
focal  lines  are  therefore  harmonically  separated  by  a  pair  of 
perpendicular  conjugate  diametral  i)lanes. 

Taking  for  the  perpendicular  conjugate  diametral  planes  the 
tangent  and  normal  planes  tlu-ough  a  generator,  we  see  that  these 
latter  planes  bisect  the  dihedral  angles  between  the  planes  through 
this  generator  and  any  pair  of  focal  lines.  The  student  should 
compare  this  property  with  that  of  the  tangent  and  normal  to  a 
conic  which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  focal  distances. 

Again,  the  planes  which  bisect  the  dihedral  angles  between 
two  tangent  planes  a,  /3  to  the  cone  through  a  diameter  are  clearly 
conjugate  perpendicular  planes.  Thus  tiiey  also  bisect  i  he  dihedral 
angles  between  the  two  planes  o-,  t  through  this  di/imeter  and  a 
pair  of  focal  axes. 

The  dihedral  angle  between  a  and  o-  is  thus  e<iual  to  the 
dihedral  angle  between  li  and  t. 

239.  Cyclic  planes  of  a  cone.  The  conies  .s,  t  of  the 
last  Article,  in  which  a  given  cone  and  tlie  spherical  cone  of  same 
vertex  meet  a  plane  tt,  have  four  common  points,  determining 
three  line-pairs. 
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Any  two  })oiiits  conjugate  with  refj;ard  to  botli  tlie  conies  .>?,  t 
are  likewise  conjugate  with  regard  to  these  line-j)airs. 

It  follows  that  the  given  cone  and  the  spherical  cone  have  four 
common  generators,  determining  three  pairs  of  diametral  planes 
which  separate  harmonically  any  two  diameters  conjugate  for 
both  cones,  that  is,  any  two  perpendicular  conjugate  diameters  of 
the  given  cone. 

These  six  planes  are  called  the  cyclic  planes  of  the  given  cone. 
Any  plane  j)arallel  to  them  contains  two  of  the  common  points  at 
infinity  of  the  cone  and  the  spherical  cone,  that  is,  the  section  of 
the  cone  by  this  plane  passes  through  the  circular  points  at  infinity 
of  the  plane  and  is  a  circle.  Thus  the  cyclic  planes  are  planes 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  circular  section. 

A  i)air  of  cyclic  planes  pass  through  an  edge  of  the  common 
self-polar  three-edge  of  the  two  cones,  that  is,  through  an  axis; 
and  since  they  separate  harmonically  the  two  other  axes  (these 
being  perpendicular  conjugate  diameters),  their  traces  on  the 
plane  of  those  axes  are  equally  inclined  to  those  axes.  Hence 
a  pair  of  cyclic  planes  pass  through  an  axis  and  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  principal  diametral  planes  through  that  axis. 

Consider  any  plane  a  through  the  vertex  0  of  the  cone, 
meeting  the  cone  in  two  generators  a,  b  and  a  pair  of  cyclic 
planes  in  rays  x,  t/.  The  conjugate  diameters  in  a  form  an 
involution  flat  pencil.  Let  u,  v  be  rectangular  rays  of  this  pencil. 
Then  .r,  //  and  a,  b  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  regard  to  u,  v, 
therefore  .?-,  //  are  equally  inclined  to  u,  v.  Similarly  a,  b  are 
a|ually  inclined  to  u,  v.  Hence  the  angle  between  a  and  .r  is 
e(pial  to  the  angle  between  b  and  //. 

240.  Real  focal  lines  and  cyclic  planes.  Since 
the  two  circular  points  at  infinity  in  any  plane  are  conjugate 
imaginary  it  fcdlows  that  the  conjugate  imaginary  point  to  any 
point  on  the  circle  at  infinity  itself  lies  on  the  circle  at  infinity.  The 
circle  at  infinity  is  therefore  its  own  conjugate  imaginary  locus*, 
and  the  same  holds  clearly  for  a  spherical  cone  with  a  real  vertex. 

*  The  student  may  ask  why  tliis  docs  not  make  it  a  real  circle,  since 
it  wa-s  stated  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Art.  l'2o,  that  a  straight  line  which 
was  its  own  conjugate  imaginary  was  real.  The  answer  is  that  the  circle 
at  infinity  is  indeed  dcterniincd  \>y  two  rcul  equation.s,  namely  tiiat  of 
any  sphere  and  of  the  line  at  infinity.  But  the  locus  determined  by  such 
real  equations  need  not  itself  be  real,  unless  the  etjuations  are  botii 
linear,  which  is  the  case  for  the  straight  hue. 
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The  reasoning  used  in  Art.  125  therefore  applies  here,  to  show  that 
the  common  generators  and  the  common  tangent  planes  of  a  real 
cone  and  a  spherical  cone  having  the  same  vertex  are  conjugate 
imaginary  in  pairs.  This  shows,  bearing  in  mind  the  corresponding 
results  of  Art.  205  that :  (a)  the  common  self-polar  three-edge  is 
entirely  real,  or  the  three  principal  planes  and  axes  of  any  cone 
are  real;  (h)  of  the  three  i)airs  of  focal  lines,  one  only  is  real,  the 
other  two  pairs  being  imaginary ;  (c)  of  the  three  pairs  of  cyclic 
planes,  one  only  is  real. 

241.  Representation   of  the   sheaf  on   a  sphere. 

If  we  describe  a  sphere  of  arbitrary  radius,  whose  centre  is  the 
vertex  of  a  sheaf,  every  plane  of  the  sheaf  determines  a  great 
circle  on  the  sphere  and  every  line  of  the  sheaf  a  point  on  the 
sphere.  An  axial  pencil  of  planes  determines  a  spherical  pencil 
furmed  by  great  circles  passing  through  a  point,  and  of  course 
passing  also  through  its  antipodal  point. 

A  fiat  pencil  of  lines  of  the  sheaf  determines  a  spherical  raiige 
of  points  on  a  great  circle.  The  range  is  really  a  twin  range, 
since  each  line  of  the  pencil  meets  the  sphere  in  two  antipodal 
points.  The  cross-ratio  of  four  elements  is  determined  from  four 
arcs  of  a  s])lierical  range,  or  from  four  angles  of  a  spherical  pencil, 
by  a  fornuda  involving  the  sines  of  these  arcs  or  angles,  identic,!  1 
with  that  proved  for  Hat  pencils  in  Art.  22.  Also  all  great 
circles  meet  a  spherical  pencil  of  four  great  circles  in  spherical 
ranges  of  the  same  cross-ratio.  We  have  thus  a  whole  theory  of 
projective  and  perspective  forms  of  the  first  order  on  tlie  sphere 
which  corresponds  to  the  theory  already  developed  for  the  plane. 
There  are  certain  differences,  for  example,  bearing  in  mind  that  t\v(  i 
])oints  of  a  spherical  range  correspond  to  one  line  of  the  defining 
Hat  pencil  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  we  see  that  there  ai-e 
t/ro  points  of  a  spherical  range  determining  a  given  cross-ratio 
with  three  given  points  of  the  range. 

Also  the  principle  of  duality  will  hold  for  spherical  figures. 
For  since  the  angles  between  two  great  circles  are  e([ual  to  the 
arcs  joining  their  poles  (measured  by  the  angles  subtended  at  the 
centre),  if  we  make  a  great  circle  correspond  to  its  ])air  of  jjoles 
and  conversely,  we  have  spherical  pencils  corresponding  to  equi- 
anluirmonic  spherical  ranges  and  conversely. 

242.  Sphero-conic.  The  twin  curve  in  which  a  cone  of 
the  second  order  meets  a  concentric  sphere  is  called  a  sphero- 
conic.  The  i)roi)erties  of  si)hero-conics  are  merely  a  restatement 
in  suitable  language  of  the  properties  of  the  cone  of  second  ordei-. 
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The  student  will  fiiul  it  a  useful  exercise  to  trace  autl  tabulate 
them. 

The  following  two  may  be  stated : 

There  are  two  real  pairs  of  antipodal  foci  S,  S',  //,  //'  of  a 
sphero-conic,  such  that  every  pair  of  great  circles  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  sphero-conic  through  any  one  of  these  foci 
are  rectangular. 

If  F  (Fig.  63)  be  any  point  on  a  sphero-conic,  the  focal 
distances  iSF,  IIP  equally  inclined  to  the  tangent  and  normal 
great  circles  at  F. 


Fig.  G.]. 

If  TP,  TQ  be  t-mgent  great  circles  to  a  sphero-conic  from  7\ 
the  angle  STF  is  eiiual  to  the  angle  11  T(/.  The  above  pro- 
perties follow  from  Art.  238. 

There  are  two  real  cyclic  lines  for  a  sphero-conic  such  that  if 
any  great  circle  meet  the  sphero-conic  at  A ,  B  and  the  cyclic 
lines  at  X,  Y,  then  arc  AX^nrc  BY  (Art.  23i»)-  These  cyclic 
lines  i)lay  therefore,  to  some  extent,  the  part  of  asymptotes. 

To  prove  that  if  F  be  any  point  of  a  sphero-conic,  »S',  //  two 
non-antipodal  foci,  then  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  arcs  SF,  IIF 
is  constiint. 

Let  TF,  TQ,  as  before,  be  two  tiingent  great  circles  to  the 
sphero-conic  meeting  at  7'.  Let  F,  G  be  the  ])oints  symmetrical 
with  S,  H  with  regard  to  TF,  Til  respectively. 
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The  au-lcs  FTP,  PTS,  JITQ,  QTG  are  all  eiiual. 

.-.  allele  FTS^iiw^Xe  HTG. 

Adcliii-^  allele  STIl  we  have  angle  FTH^  angle  STG,  arc 
FT=  arc  ST  and  arc  Til  =  arc  TG. 

The  spherical  triangles  Fill,  STG  are  congruent  and  arc 
FII  -  arc  SG. 

Now  if  the  tangent  great  circle  PT  move  round  the  curve, 
TQ  remaining  fixed,  G  remains  fixed  and  SG  remains  fixed, 
.*.   arc  FH  =  a  constjuit  length. 

Joining  PF,  PS,  PH,  angle  FPR^SPR  by  symmetry; 
and  SPR  =  TPH  (eciual  inclination  of  focal  distances  to 
tangent).  Hence  angle  FPR  =  TPH  or  FPU  is  a  great  circle. 
Thus  SP  +  PH  =  FP  +  PR  =  FH=  constant. 

If  we  take  two  foci  S',  H  not  inside  the  same  oval,  then 
SP  =  semi-circumference  -  SP.     Thus  PH-  SP  =  constant. 


EXAMPLES   XIII. 

1.  Show  that  proi)erties  of  a  spherical  figure  may  be  reciprocated 
by  making  a  great  circle  correspond  to  its  poles  and  conversely.  Either 
figure  may  then  be  called  the  polar  figure  of  the  other. 

Prove  that  the  polar  of  a  sphero-conic  is  a  si)hero-c()nic,  the  cyclic 
lines  of  the  one  reciprocating  into  the  foci  of  the  other. 

Show  that  this  is  a  particular  case  of  orilinary  polar  reciprocation 
with  regard  to  a  spherical  cone. 

2.  Show  that  if  a  pair  of  tangent  i)lanes  through  a  diameter  d  of 
a  cone  of  second  order  touch  the  cone  along  s,  t  and  /  be  a  ft)cal  line, 
the  planes /s-,/)!  are  equally  inclined  to/<^. 

Deduce  that  tangents  to  a  sphero-conic  subtend  equal  or  sujjple- 
nientary  angles  at  a  focus. 

3.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  plane  of  a  shoaf  which  moves  so  that  its 
traces  on  two  fi.xed  planes  of  the  sheaf  subtend  a  fixed  dihedral  angle 
at  a  fixed  line  of  the  sheaf. 

4.  If  a  tangent  plane  to  a  cone  of  the  second  order  meet  the  tiuigent 
planes  poi-pendicular  to  a  principal  diametral  plane  in  lines  .v,  y,  the 
lines  X,  y  subtend  a  right  dihedral  angle  at  a  focal  line  situated  in  the 
given  principal  diametral  plane. 

State  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the  sphero-conic. 
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5.  If  a  principal  diametral  plane  of  a  cone  of  the  scconil  order 
meet  the  cone  in  a,  a'  and  p  be  any  generator  of  the  cone,  the  planes 
pa,  pa'  meet  either  cyclic  plane  tlirough  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
given  principal  plane  in  two  lines  at  right  angles. 

G.  8I10W  that  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  focal  axis  cuts  the  cone  iu 
a  conic,  the  focal  axis  in  question  passing  through  a  focus  of  this  conic. 

7.  Through  any  ray  of  a  sheaf  through  O  two  cones  of  a  confocal 
system  having  0  for  vertex  can  be  described  and  these  are  orthogonal. 

S.  Show  that  if  one  rectangular  three-edge  can  be  inscribed  in  or 
circumscribed  to  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  an  infinite  number  of  sucli 
three-edges  can  be  so  inscribed  or  circumscribed. 

9.  If  one  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  move  so  that  the  area  of  the 
triangle  remains  constant,  it  envelops  a  .sphero-conic  of  which  the  other 
two  sides  (which  remain  fixed)  are  the  cyclic  lines. 

[Deduce  fronj  Art.  '242  by  the  method  of  Ex.  1.] 

10.  If  two  non-coplanar  conies  touch  one  another  a  cone  of  the 
second  order  passes  through  both  of  them. 

[Use  Arts.  \-2,  4:l] 

11.  Two  cones  of  the  second  order  which  touch  one  another  along 
the  line  joining  their  two  vertices  intersect  iu  a  conic. 

12.  Prove  that  any  sphere  which  piisses  through  a  section  of  a  cone 
made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  cyclic  plane  meets  the  cone  again  in  a 
plane  section  parallel  to  the  other  cyclic  jtlane  of  the  pair. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

QUADRICS. 

243.  Order,  Class,  Degree.  The  oi-der  of  a  surface  is 
the  nuinher  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  hy  any  straight  line  not 
lying  in  it. 

The  class  of  a  surface  is  the  number  of  tangent  planes  which 
may  be  drawn  to  it  through  any  straight  line  not  Ij'ing  in  it. 

The  degree  of  a  skew  or  twisted  curve  (that  is,  a  curve  which 
does  not  lie  in  a  plane)  is  the  number  of  points  in  wdiich  it  is  met 
by  any  plane. 

Note  that  this  definition  of  degree  coincides  with  the  one 
previously  adopted  for  a  ])lane  curve,  for  the  intersections  of  the 
latter  with  any  straight  line  in  its  plane  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  intersections  wdth  another  plane  through  this  straight 
line. 

Note  also  that  a  plane  section  of  a  surface  of  the  nih  order  is 
a  curve  of  the  nth.  degree. 

The  following  result  will  be  assumed  :  three  surfaces  of  order 
m,  n,  p  intersect  in  mnp  points,  real  or  imaginary.  This  is 
evident  from  analytical  considerations  if  we  remember  that  the 
e(puxtion  to  a  surface  of  order  n  is  of  the  ;/th  degree  in  the 
coordinates. 

244.  Developables.  A  devehqxihle  is  a  surface  enveloped 
by  a  plane  containing  only  one  variable  parameter.  It  is 
generated  l)y  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  planes  of  the 
system.  The  class  of  a  developable  is  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  which  can  ])e  drawn  to  it  from  any  point. 

'J'he  locus  of  intersection  of  consecutive  generators  of  a 
developable,  or  of  three  consecutive  tangent  planes,  is  called  the 
cuspidal  edge  of  the  surface. 

Developables  and  curves  are  closely  reciprocal. 
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245.  Quadrics.  A  qiiadric  is  a  surface  of  the  second 
order.  Every  i)lauo  section  of  a  ([uadric  is  a  conic.  There  are 
three  main  types  of  (}ua(hncs,  accordin^^  as  they  do  or  do  not 
meet  the  plane  at  infinity  in  real  points.  The  quadrics  of  the 
first  type  lie  entirely  at  a  finite  distance  and  every  section  of 
tlicm  is  an  ellipse  ;  they  are  called  cl/ipsolds.  Of  the  (luadrics  of 
the  second  type,  those  that  do  not  touch  the  plane  at  infinity  are 
called  hiipcrholoids,  those  that  do  touch  it  paraholokh.  Sub- 
classes of  these  exist,  which  will  be  described  more  fully  in 
Art.  256. 

Notice  that  the  sphere  is  a  special  case  of  the  ellipsoid  and 
the  (real)  cone  of  the  second  order  a  special  case  of  the  hyper- 
boloid. 

246.  Tangent  plane  to  a  quadric.  Consider  a  point  P 
.  on  a  ([uadric  i^.     Let  tt  l)e  the  tangent  plane  to  (}  at  P.     Now 

■n-  uieets  Q  in  a  conic  *\  But  any  straight  line  of  tt  through  P, 
being  a  tangent  line  to  Q,  meets  Q  and  therefore  s  in  two  coinci- 
dent points  at  P.  s  must  therefore  break  up  into  a  pair  of 
straight  lines,  real,  coincident  or  imaginary.  They  are  certainly 
imaginary  for  the  ellipsoid,  for  otherwise  the  points  at  infinity 
on  them  would  be  real  points  at  infinity  on  Q.  They  are  co- 
incident if  <7  ^e  a  cone. 

247.  The   two   sets    of  generators   of  a   quadric. 

We  see  then  that  a  quadric  Q  contains  an  infinite  number  of 
straight  lines,  or  generators,  which  lie  in  it.  Consider  one  of 
these  generators,  x. 

Take  any  point  P'  on  the  ipiadric,  not  on  .r.  The  plane  P'x 
meets  the  quadric  in  a  conic,  which  must  break  up  into  x  and 
another  line  ;//,  which  latter  meets  x  at  a  point  P.  Thus  through 
any  ixiint  P'  of  the  ([uadric  there  ])asses  a  generator  which  meets 
./•.  l)raw  the  other  generator  x  through  P'.  x,  x'  cannot  meet, 
for  if  they  did,  we  should  have  a  plane  section  of  the  ([uadric 
forming  a  triangle  x,  i/,  x',  which  is  impossible.  Accordingly  no 
two  generators  which  meet  a  third  can  themselves  meet. 

Hence  the  surface  contains  two  sets  of  generators  x,  y  such 
that  every  x  meets  every  y  and  no  x  or  y  meets  a  generator 
of  the  same  set.  Also  either  set  of  generators  contains  every 
point  of  the  surf^ice. 

The  generators  of  a  ([uadric,  belonging  to  either  system,  are 
said  to  form  a  rcfjnlus ;  the  regidus  is  reckoned,  with  the  range 
and  pencil  of  second  order,  as  (tue  of  the  elementary  geometric 
forms. 
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248.  Quadric  as  product  of  homographic  ranges 
and  axial  pencils.  If  ./•,  ./•'  he  two  <,aMier;itur.s  of  the  same 
system  of  a  quadric  (I,  P  any  point  on  x,  P'  the  point  in  which 
the  generator  y  of  the  other  system  througli  P  meets  x,  then 
clearly  the  corresi)on(lence  between  the  ranges  [P\  [/■*']  is  one- 
one  and  algebraic.  These  ranges  are  therefore  liomographic. 
Hence  either  regains  belonging  to  a  quadric  determines  homo- 
graphic  ranges  on  the  lines  of  the  other  regulus.  A  quadric  can 
thus  be  obtained  as  the  product  of  two  non-coplanar  projective 
ranges. 

Again  let  x,  x  be  two  generators  of  one  system,  tt  any  plane 
through  X.  IT  determines  a  generator  y  of  the  other  system  ; 
y  meets  x.  Let  the  i)lane  yx  ^  tt'.  Then  the  correspondence 
between  the  planes  tt,  tt'  being  one-one  and  algebraic,  we  have 
[tt]  X  [tt'],  or  a  quadric  can  be  obtained  as  the  product  of  two 
homographic  axial  pencils  not  belonging  to  the  same  sheaf. 

Conversely  the  product  of  any  two  such  axial  pencils  is  a 
quadric.  For  they  determine  on  any  straight  line  two  projective 
ranges.  These  have  two  and  only  two  self-corresponding  points, 
which  are  the  points  where  the  product  locus  meets  the  straight 
line.     This  product  locus  is  therefore  of  the  second  order. 

Again :  the  product  of  any  two  non-coplanar  projectiM' 
ranges  is  a  quadric.  For  a  i)oint  of  either  range  determine 
a  plane  through  the  base  of  the  other.  In  this  way  two  Iiouk  i 
graphic  axial  pencils  are  formed,  having  the  bases  of  the  ranges 
for  axes,  and  the  joins  of  corresponding  points  of  the  original 
ranges  are  clearly  the  intersections  of  corresponding  planes  of  the 
two  axial  pencils.  These  joins  therefore  define  a  quadric  by  the 
last  i)aragraph. 

The  ])lanes  of  either  axial  pencil  in  the  above  are  the  tangent 
planes  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the  range  on  their  own 
axis  (since  each  such  plane  contains  the  other  generator  through 
its  corresjjonding  point).  Hence  the  axial  pencil  formed  by 
tangent  i)lanes  to  a  ([uadric  through  a  generator  is  homographic 
with  the  range  formed  by  their  points  of  contact  on  the  same 
generator. 

If  we  are  given  three  non-intersecting  lines  x,  x,  x"  ;  a 
variable  point  /*  on  x  deternn'nes  two  homographic  axial  pencils 
of  planes  x'  [/*j,  x"  [P].  The  intersection  of  corresponding  ' 
l)lanes  of  these  is  a  straight  line  meeting  x  at  P  and  meeting 
also  x',  x",  and  this  is  obviously  the  only  straight  line  which  can 
be  drawn  through  /-*  to  meet  x',  x".     Hence  : 

A  straight  line  meeting  three  given  non-intersecting  straight 
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lines  (called  directors)  describes  a  regains  of  a  (nuuhic,  the  throe 
given  lines  belonging  to  the  other  regains. 

And  again  : 

A  (|uadric  is  determined  by  any  three  generators  of  one 
regains  lying  in  it. 

249.  Class  of  a  quadric.  Let  a  qaadric  be  detinod  by 
the  projective  ranges  [/*],  [P']  determined  by  one  of  its  reguli  on 
two  generators  .r,  .r'  of  the  other.  Let  u  be  any  straight  line. 
The  coa.xial  homographic  axial  pencils  u  [P],  u  [P']  have  two 
self-corresponding  planes.  Each  one  of  these  contains  a  generator 
PP'  of  the  qaadric.  It  therefore  contains  a  second  generator 
and  toadies  the  quadric  at  their  intersection. 

Thus  through  any  straight  line  u  two  tangent  planes  can 
be  drawn  to  a  quadric  or  a  quadric  is  a  surface  of  the  second 
class. 

Conversely  every  surface  of  the  second  class  is  a  quadric. 
For  its  section  by  any  plane  is  obviously  a  plane  curve  of  the 
second  class,  that  is,  a  conic.  Hence  any  straight  line  u  will  cut 
the  surface  of  the  second  class  in  two  points,  for  the  intersections 
of  u  with  the  surface  are  its  intersections  with  any  plane  section 
of  the  surface  through  u. 

250.  Twisted  cubic.  A  tivisted  rid>ic  is  a  curve  of  the 
third  degree  :  it  may  be  obtained  as  the  product  of  three  homo- 
graphic  axial  pencils.  For  take  any  three  chords  a,  b,  c  of  the 
twisted  cubic.  Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  curve  and  denote  the 
planes  aP,  hP,  cP  by  tt,,  tt..,  ^^.^.  Now  since  a  already  meets  the 
cubic  in  two  points  (being  taken  a  chord),  a  plane  tt,  through  it 
can  meet  the  cubic  again  in  one  point  P  only.  Thus  when  tt,  is 
given,  P,  and  therefore  tt.,  and  tt.,,  are  uniquely  determined. 
Similarly  if  it.,  or  tt.,  be  given,  the  other  two  arc  uni([uely  deter- 
mined. Hence  [tt,],  [tto],  [tt.,]  are  three  homographic  axial  pencils 
of  i)lanes,  of  which  the  twisted  cubic  is  the  product. 

The  intersection  of  two  (piadrics  having  a  common  generator 
((  is  a  twisted  cubic.  For  the  two  quadrics  meet  any  plane  in 
two  conies.  Their  curve  of  intersection  therefore  meets  the 
plane  in  the  four  ])oints  of  intersection  of  these  conies.  In 
general  therefore  the  intersection  of  two  (piadrics  is  a  twisted 
quartic.  But  if  they  have  a  common  generator,  this  generator 
accounts  for  one  of  these  four  intersections.  The  remaining  i)art 
of  the  intersection  of  the  two  (piadrics  then  meets  any  jtlane  in 
three  points,  that  is,  it  is  a  twisted  cubic. 
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It  follows  that  any  tliree  homograpliic  axial  pencils  of  planes 
[tt,],  [tto],  [tt.,]  determine  a  twisted  cubic  as  their  product.  For 
the  ])roduct  of  [ttj]  and  [tto]  is  a  quadric  Q.  having  the  axes  of 

fTT,],  [tto]  as  generators  of  the  same  system  ;  and  the  product  of 
TTj]  and  [tt.)]  is  a  quadric  Q-^  having  the  axes  of  [ttJ  and  [tt^]  as 
generators  of  the  same  system.  Q.,  and  Q-^  have  a  common 
generator,  namely  the  axis  of  [tt^.  The  remainder  of  their  inter- 
section is  a  twisted  cubic,  which  is  the  product  of  the  three  given 
axial  pencils. 

In  particular  cases  this  twisted  cubic  will  degenerate  into  a 
straight  line  and  a  conic,  or  into  three  straight  lines.  For 
example  if  the  axial  pencils  [tt,],  [ttj]  have  a  self-corresponding 
plane  a,  Q.^  breaks  up  into  this  plane  a  and  another  ji  by 
Art.  230.  The  intersection  of  Q.,,  Q^  then  consists  of  two  straight 
lines  in  a  (one  of  which  is  the  axis  of  ttj)  and  a  conic  in  ft. 

Again  if  the  axes  of  the  three  pencils  [ttj],  [tt.,],  [tt.^  all  lie  in 
one  i)lane  a  and  this  plane  be  self-corresponding  for  any  pair  of 
l)encils,  Qo  and  Q^  break  up  into  planes  a,  ^  and  or,  y  respectively. 
The  twisted  cubic  then  reduces  the  straight  line  /?y,  together 
with  two  indeterminate  straight  lines  in  the  plane  a,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a^,  ay  do  not  in  this  case  give  a  definite  locus  since  a 
third  straight  line  in  a,  of  the  same  type,  can  be  got  by  pairing 
the  pencils  differently. 

If  two  quadrics  have  two  generators  .r,  ,r'  of  one  system  in 
common,  the  remainder  of  their  intersection  consists  of  two 
generators  of  the  other  system.  For  let  P  be  a  point  on  the 
remainder  of  their  intersection.  Through  P  a  line  y  can  be 
drawn  to  meet  .r  and  .r  at  Q  and  B.  P,  Q,  P  are  three  points 
on  each  quadric:  the  line  y  which  contains  them  is  thus  a 
generator  of  each  quadric,  since  a  straight  line  which  meets  a 
(piadric  at  three  points  must  lie  entirely  in  the  quadric. 

251.  Intersections  of  three  quadrics.  By  Art.  243 
three  quadrics  Q^,  Q.,,  Q:\  ^vill  intersect  in  general  in  eight  points. 

A  twisted  cubic  t  meets  any  quadric  (,^1  in  six  points.  For 
such  a  cubic  is  obtainable  as  the  product  of  three  homograjjhic 
axial  pencils,  that  is,  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  quadrics 
Q.,,  Qi  determined  by  two  pairs  of  these  pencils  and  having  a 
common  generator  x. 

Of  the  eight  intersections  of  the  three  quadrics  (?,,  (?...,  Q^ 
two  ai-e  accounted  for  by  the  intersections  of  Q^  with  x.  The 
remaining  six  are  the  intersections  of  (^x  with  the  twisted  cubic. 

A  twisted  cubic  t  which  is  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics  Qi 
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and  (I2.  which  have  a  coimnou  generator  .v,  will  intersect  .r  at  two 
points. 

For  any  plane  throngh  x  meets  eacli  quadric  in  a  straiglit  line. 
Tlie  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the  only  point  of  the  ])lane 
not  on  X  which  is  common  to  the  unadrics.  Hence  the  remaining 
two  points  A,  B  m  wliich  the  cnbic  intersects  this  plane  lie  on  x. 
The  tangent  line  at  A  to  the  cubic  and  x  form  two  lines  through 
A  which  are  tangent  to  botli  ([uadrics  at  A.  The  two  (j[uadrics 
therefore  touch  at  A  and  similarly  they  touch  at  Ji. 

It  follows  that  three  quadrics  Qi,  Q..,  Q;^  which  have  a 
common  generator  x  will  intersect  in  four  other  points  outside  x. 
For  the  twisted  cubic  determined  by  Q.,  Q;^  intersects  Q^  in  six 
points.  But  two  of  these  points  are  clearly  those  where  tlie 
twisted  cubic  meets  x.  There  are  thus  only  four  intersections 
left. 

252.  Pole  and  polar  plane.  Let  F  be  any  point  and  let 
any  ray  through  /■*  meet  the  (juadric  at  li,  S.  W  P'  be  the  point 
harmonically  conjugate  to  F  with  regard  to  F,  S,  then  F'  lies  on 
a  fixed  plane. 

For  take  two  rays  through  P,  FQ,F,,  FQ.B,  and  let  /^7V 
be  the  corresponding  positions  of  F'.  Join  F^Fl.  Then  if  a  be 
the  plane  of  the  two  rays  Fq,R^,  PQJi,,  F/FJ  is  the  pohir  of 
J*  with  regard  to  the  conic  in  which  a  meets  the  quadric.  Hence 
the  locus  of  points  F'  corresponding  to  all  rays  through  P  which 
lie  in  a  is  the  straight  line  F^'F^.  Tims  the  straight  line  joining 
any  two  points  on  the  locus  lies  entirely  in  the  locus.  But  this 
property  defines  a  ])lane. 

This  plane  is  called  the  jM>lar  phow  of  F  with  regard  to  the 
•iuadric. 

AVhen  the  points  F,  S  coincide,  F'  coincides  with  them. 
Thus  tlie  tangent  cone  from  F  touches  the  quadric  along  a  plane 
section.     This  cone  is  therefore  of  the  second  order. 

If  F  lie  on  the  jjolar  ])lane  p  of  F,  and  PJl  meet  the  (piadric  at 
(*S',  7'),  then  (/-',  /i*)  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  *S',  7' 
and  therefore  the  polar  phine  -t  of  /*  passes  through  P. 

F,  R  are  conjugate  points  and  t,  p  conjugate  planes  witli 
regard  to  the  quadric. 

Consider  the  poles  of  planes  through  /-'.  These  lie  on  its 
])iilar  ])lane  tt.  Similarly  the  ])oles  of  i)lanes  through  R  lie  on  p. 
Thus  the  poles  of  ])lanes  through  PP  lie  on  a  fixed  line  rrp. 

Hence  if  *S'  be  any  ])oint  of  l*J{,  S'  any  ]>()int  of  irp,  SS'  is 
harmonically  divided  by  the  (^uadric. 
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Tiie  symmetry  of  this  last  relation  shows  that  the  poles  of 
planes  through  -n-p  lie  on  PJl. 

Two  such  lines  PIl,  np  are  said  to  be  conjugate  or  polar  lines 
with  regard  to  the  quadric. 

Two  conjugate  planes  tt,  p  divide  harmonically  the  dihedral 
angle  between  the  two  tangent  planes  a-,  t  through  their  inter- 
section Trp.  For  let  <S',  T  be  the  points  of  contact  of  cr,  t  and  let 
^STmeet  ir,  p  at  P,  It  respectively.  Then  if  LT  be  any  point  of 
irp  the  polar  plane  of  11  passes  through  ST.  -n-p,  ST  are  therefore 
conjugate  lines.  Thus  tlie  pole  of  p  lies  on  ST;  but  it  also  lies 
on  TT,  hence  it  must  be  /"' ;  .'.  {PSRT\  =  -  1,  or  {i-por}  =  —  1,  which 
proves  the  required  result. 

The  polar  plane  of  a  point  P  on  the  quadric  is  the  tangent 
plane  at  P.  For  the  polar  plane  of  every  point  R  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  P  passes  through  P. 

253.  Self-polar  tetrahedron.  Let  P  be  any  point,  -n-  its 
polar  plane,  11  a  point  of  tt,  p  its  polar  plane,  which  passes  through 
P,  S  a  point  of  irp,  a  its  polar  plane,  which  passes  througli  P,  R 
and  meets  -Tp  at  T.  Then  T  lies  on  ir,  p,  a- :  its  polar  plane  t  is 
PRS.  A  tetrahedron  such  as  PR  ST  is  said  to  be  self-conjugate 
or  self-polar  with  regard  to  the  quadric.  Each  vertex  is  the  pole 
of  the  opposite  face.  Any  two  of  its  vertices,  or  any  two  of  its 
faces,  or  any  two  of  its  opposite  edges,  are  conjugate  with  regard 
to  the  quadric. 

The  three-edge  formed  by  any  three  faces  of  a  self-polar 
tetrahedron  is  said  to  be  a  self-polar  three-edge  for  the  quadric. 
Any  two  of  the  faces  are  conjugate  and  the  i)ole  of  any  fiice  lies 
in  the  opposite  edge.  The  polar  ))lane  of  the  vertex  of  such  a 
three-edge  meets  it  in  a  triangle  self-i)olar  for  the  conic  in  which 
the  same  plane  meets  the  (quadric.  This  three-edge  is  therefore 
also  (Art.  231)  self-polar  with  regard  to  the  tangent  cone  to  the 
(piadric  from  its  vertex. 

254.  Asymptotic  cone.  The  tangent  planes  at  the 
points  of  intersectidu  of  a  plane  tt  with  the  (piadric  pass  through 
the  i>ole  of  TT.  Taking  tt  to  l»e  the  ])lane  at  infinity,  the  tangent 
planes  at  infinity  to  the  <[uadric  envelop  a  cone  of  the  second 
order  which  is  called  the  asymptotic  cone  of  the  quadric.  Its 
vertex  is  the  pole  of  the  plane  at  infinity.  This  is  called  the 
centre  of  the  quadric.  Lines  and  planes  through  the  centre  are 
diameters  and  diametral  jilaiies  respectively.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  conic  all  diameters  are  bisected  at  the  centre. 
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A  .seU'-pohir  three-edge  wliose  vertex  is  the  centre  forms  a 
system  of  three  conjugate  diametral  i)lanes.  Any  one  of  its 
edges  is  said  to  be  a  diameter  conjugate  to  the  opi)osite  diametral 
plane,  although  strictly  speaking  the  conjugate  to  a  diameter  is 
the  line  at  iutinity  of  its  so-called  conjugate  diametral  plane. 
The  i)ole  of  a  diametral  plane  is  the.  point  at  infinity  on  the 
conjugate  diameter.  Hence  chords  ])arallel  to  a  diameter  are 
bisected  by  its  conjugate  diametral  i)lane. 

Also  if  C  be  the  point  where  a  diameter  meets  a  plane  y 
parallel  to  its  conjugate  diametral  plane  y,  C  is  conjugate  to  the 
points  of  the  line  at  infinity  of  y  or  y'  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
section  of  the  ([uadric  by  y'. 

A  set  of  tliree  conjugate  diametral  i)lanes  forming  also  by 
Art.  2")3  a  self-polar  three-edge  for  the  asymptotic  cone,  i)roperties 
of  such  three-edges  follow  immediately  from  the  theory  of  the 
cone  of  second  order  in  Chap.  XIII.  Among  other  results  we 
see  that  there  exists  one  set  and  one  only  of  three  real  mutually 
perpendicular  conjugate  diametral  planes.  These  are  called  the 
principal  phmes  of  the  quadric.  They  are  planes  of  symmetry 
both  for  the  (puidric  and  its  asymptotic  cone.  Their  intersections 
are  called  the  axes  of  the  quadric. 

255.  Planes  of  circular  section.  Since  the  quadric 
and  its  asymptotic  cone  have  their  points  at  infinity  common,  it 
follows  by  Art.  22S  that  the  sections  of  the  quadric  and  the  cone 
by  any  plane  have  the  same  points  at  infinity  and  are  therefore 
similar.  In  i)articular,  if  one  of  these  sections  is  a  circle,  so  is  the 
other.  Hence  ])lanes  ])arallel  to  the  cyclic  ])lanes  of  the  asymp- 
totic cone  cut  the  (^uadric  in  circles.  Tiie  tangent  planes  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  circular  section  meet  the  ([uadric  in  point-circles. 
Their  points  of  contiict  are  called  umhilics  of  the  <[uadric.  Since 
there  are  six  cyclic  planes,  of  which  two  are  real,  there  are 
twelve  undjilics,  of  which  four  are  real ;  and  they  lie  in  fours 
in  the  three  i)rincipal  planes. 

Also  if  the  asymjjtotic  cone  is  right  circular,  the  quadric  is  a 
surfcice  of  revolution  whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  its  asymptotic  cone. 
In  this  case  the  section  of  either  the  asymptotic  cone  or  the 
quadric  by  the  plane  at  infinity  has  double  contact  with  the 
circle  at  infinity  (Art.  287).  Conversely  if  a  ([uadric  has  double 
contact  with  the  circle  at  infinity  it  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

If  the  asym])totic  cone  be  a  .spherical  cone  the  quadric  is  a 
sphere  and  every  set  of  conjugate  diametral  planes  are 
rectangular. 
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256.  Classification  of  hyperboloids  and  paraboloids. 

The  hyperboloid,  since  it  meets  the  plane  at  infinity  in  a  real 
conic,  has  a  real  asymptotic  cone.  There  are  two  classes  of 
hyi)erboloids,  according  as  the  surface  lies  inside,  or  outside,  its 
asymptotic  cone.  In  the  first  case  there  are  two  sheets  to  the 
surface,  one  lying  inside  each  half  cone,  and  since  no  straight  line 
not  passing  through  the  vertex  can  lie  entirely  inside  a  cone  of 
the  second  order,  there  can  be  no  real  generators  of  such  a  quadric 
It  is  called  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  In  the  second  case  there 
is  only  one  sheet  to  the  surface.  Also  a  tangent  plane  at  infinity 
to  the  surface,  being  also  a  tangent  plane  to  the  asymptotic  cone, 
has  points  lying  inside  the  surface  and  so  cuts  the  latter  in  real 
lines.  This  (juadric  has  therefore  real  generators.  It  is  called  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

Since  the  paraboloid  touches  the  plane,  at  infinity,  it  meets 
this  plane  in  two  straight  lines.  The  centre  is  here  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  plane  at  infinity  and  is  itself  at  infinity.  The 
tangent  planes  to  the  asymptotic  cone  become  two  sets  of  parallel 
planes  through  the  generators  at  infinity.  Also  in  the  ranges 
determined  by  one  regulns  upon  the  other,  since  each  regulus 
contains  a  ray  at  infinity,  the  ranges  have  their  points  at  infinity 
corresponding  and  so  are  similar.  Conversely  joins  of  corre- 
sponding points  of  two  similar  ranges  generate  a  paraboloid. 

There  are  two  classes  of  paraboloids  according  as  they  meet 
the  plane  at  infinity  in  two  real  or  in  two  imaginary  lines.  The 
first  class  are  called  hyperbolic  paraboloids.  Any  tangent  plane 
must  contain  two  real  ])oints  at  infinity  on  the  quadric  and  so 
meets  the  latter  in  real  generators. 

The  second  class  are  called  cUiptic  paraboloids.  Every  jilane 
section  of  these  has  imaginary  points  at  infinity  and  so  is  an 
ellipse,  except  sections  by  ])lanes  i)arallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
actual  point  of  contact  of  the  quadric  with  the  plane  at  infinity; 
these  meet  the  quadric  in  i)arabolas.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
quadric  can  have  no  real  generators. 

257.  Reciprocal  polars  with  regard  to  a  quadric. 

As  in  the  case  of  i)lane  hgurcs,  so  in  s])ace,  we  can  construct 
a  recii)rocal  transformation  in  which  to  each  point  corresponds  its 
polar  })lane  with  regard  to  a  quadric  Q  called  the  base  quadric, 
and  conversely.  To  points  of  a  i)lane  will  correspond  planes 
through  a  point :  to  a  plane  figure  or  a  sheaf  will  corresi)ond  a 
sheaf  or  plane  figure  respectively,  and  to  ranges,  fiat  pencils,  and  . 
axial  pencils  will  corresi)ond  homographic  axial  pencils,  flat  pencils, 
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and  ranges  respectively.  To  a  surface  of  the  second  order  will 
correspond  one  of  the  second  class  and  conversely,  that  is,  a 
(|uadric  corresponds  to  a  quadric. 

258.  Pencil  of  quadrics.  The  e([uation  of  a  surface  of 
second  order  contains  ti'n  (.'oethcients,  the  nine  ratios  of  which 
determine  the  e([uation.  A  (juadric  is  therefore,  in  general, 
determined  by  nine  points. 

If  eight  points  are  given  on  a  quadric,  the  coefficients  of  its 
equation  satisfy  eight  linear  relations.  The  ten  coefficients  can 
therefore  be  expressed  as  homogeneous  linear  functions  of  two 
arbitrary  parameters  Aj,  A.,,  The  eiiuation  of  tlie  quadric  then 
takes  the  form 

A,>S',  +  A.,&  =  (), 

where  *S'i,  S.  are  expressions  of  the  second  degi-ee  in  the 
coonlinates.  This  represents  a  quadric  passing  through  the 
intersection  of  the  quadrics 

^,  =  0,     S.,  =  0. 
Hence  the  set  of  (piadrics  througli  eight  points  contains  a  given 
twisted  quartic. 

Such  a  set  of  quadrics  are  said  to  form  a  pencil  of  quadrics. 

259.  Range  of  quadrics.  Reciprocating  the  above 
results  we  see  that  tlie  ([uadrics  whicli  toucli  eigiit  given  planes 
touch  a  given  developable  of  tlie  fourth  class.  Such  a  set  form  a 
range  of  quadrics. 

260.  Properties  of  a  pencil  of  quadrics.  A  pencil 
of  ([uadrics  determinos  an  involution  on  any  straight  line.  Two 
quadrics  of  the  pencil  touch  thi.s  straight  line  at  the  two  double 
points  of  this  involution. 

The  conies  in  which  the  quadrics  of  a  pencil  meet  any  plane 
form  a  pencil  of  conies  passing  through  the  four  points  in  which 
the  twisted  ([uartic  which  defines  the  pencil  meets  this  ])lane. 
Three  of  the  quadrics  of  the  ])encil  therefore  meet  the  ])lane  in 
line-pairs,  that  is,  they  touch  the  plane  at  the  centres  of  the  line- 
])airs.  These  centres  are  the  vertices  of  the  common  self-polar 
triangle  of  the  conies  in  which  the  pencil  of  (piadrics  meets  the 
plane.     Hence: 

In  every  plane  there  is  one  triangle  .self-polar  with  regard 
to  all  the  quadrics  of  a  ])encil.  Its  vertices  are  the  i>oints  of 
contact  of  the  three  ([uadrics  of  the  pencil  which  touch  the 
plane. 
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261.  Self-polar  tetrahedron  of  a  pencil  of  quadrics. 

Let  Cj', ,  Q..  be  two  quadrics,  /-'  any  \)u\nt.  The  i)()iiits  of  space 
which  are  conjugate  to  P  witli  regard  to  both  qua(h-ics  are  on 
the  intersection  j^  of  the  pohir  planes  ttj  and  tt.,  of  P  witli  regard 

Also  if  two  points  P,  P'  are  conjugate  with  regard  to  both 
Qi  and  Q..  they  are  clearly  conjugate  with  regard  to  every  quadric 
through  the  intersection  of  Qi  and  (l^,  for,  being  harmonically 
conjugate  with  regard  to  two  pairs  of  mates  of  the  involution 
determined  on  PP'  by  the  (juadrics  of  the  system,  they  are  the 
double  points  of  this  involution  and  so  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  every  such  pair  of  mates;  therefore  they  are 
conjugate  for  every  (piadric  of  the  pencil. 

Thus  to  every  point  P  of  space  corresponds  a  line  p  every 
point  of  which  is  conjugate  to  P  with  regard  to  all  the  quadrics 
of  the  pencil.  We  may  call  this  the  line  conjugate  to  P  with 
regard  to  the  pencil. 

If  P  describe  a  straight  line  u,  the  planes  tt,,  tt.,  sweep  out 
two  homographic  axial  pencils  about  the  polar  lines  «j,  u..  of  ii 
with  regard  to  Qi,  Q-,.  Thus  j)  generates  a  quadric  U  which  is 
the  locus  of  points  conjugate  to  points  of  u  for  the  pencil. 

This  quadric  U  contains  «i  and  ?<2-  By  symmetry  it  must 
contain  the  polar  line  of  u  with  regard  to  every  conic  of  the 
pencil.  Thus  the  polar  lines  of  u  and  the  lines  conjugate  to 
points  of  u  form  the  two  systems  of  generators  of  U. 

Let  n,  V,  V)  be  three  lines  through  a  point  A,  a  the  line 
conjugate  to  A  for  the  pencil.  The  corresponding  (quadrics 
U,  V,  W  have  a  common  generator  a.  They  have  thus  four 
common  points  P,  R,  S,  T  (Art.  251).  There  are  three  points  P', 
P'\  P'"  on  u,  V,  iv  respectively,  which  are  conjugate  to  P  for  the 
pencil.  The  plane  P'P" P"  is  therefore  the  })olar  plane  of  P  for 
all  quadrics  of  the  pencil.  Conversely  a  point  which  has  the  same 
polar  plane  with  regard  to  all  (quadrics  of  a  ])cncil  is  necessarily 
an  intersection  of  U,  T,  IT.  There  are  then  oxAy  four  such 
points.  Now  the  polar  planes  of  P,  R,  *S'  meet  at  the  pole  of 
the  plane  PR^  for  all  (juadrics  of  the  pencil.  This  pole  must 
accordingly  be  T.  Similarly  P,  R,  S  are  the  i)oles  of  RST, 
STP,  TPR  respectively.  Hence  PRST\^  the  common  self-polar 
tetrahedron  for  all  (j[uadrics  of  the  pencil. 

262.  Cones  through  the  intersection  of  two  quad- 
rics. Let  P  be  one  of  the  vertices  of  the  common  self-polar 
tetrahedron  of  the  cpiadrics,  A  a  point  of  the  twisted  quartic 
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ill  which  they  intersect.  Let  FA  meet  the  pohir  plane  of  P 
at  L.  Then  if  ^'  be  harmonically  conjugate  to  .1  with  regard 
to  P  and  L,  A'  lies  on  both  quadrics  aiul  therefore  on  the  quartic. 

Hence  the  four  points  A,  B,  A',  B'  in  which  any  i)lane 
through  /-•  meets  the  ijuartic  lie  in  two  pairs  {AA'){Iili')  on 
rays  through  P.  The  lines  joining  P  to  the  quartic  form  a 
cone  which  has  two  generators  in  any  plane  through  /-*,  that  is, 
a  cone  of  the  second  order.  A  similar  result  holds  for  tlie  other 
vertices  R,  ^',  T  of  the  connnon  self-j)olar  tetrahedron.     Hence  : 

Four  of  the  quadrics  of  a  pencil  are  cones,  wliose  vertices  are 
the  vertices  of  the  connnon  self-polar  tetrahedron  of  the  pencil. 

263.  Properties  of  a  range  of  quadrics.  The  proper- 
ties of  a  range  of  (juadrics  are  immediately  derivable  from  those 
of  a  pencil  of  quadrics  by  reciprocation.  We  will  note  the 
following : 

The  tangent  cones  from  any  point  to  the  quadrics  of  a  range 
form  a  system  touching  four  planes. 

Through  any  point  three  quadrics  of  the  range  can  be  made 
to  pass. 

To  any  plane  tt  corresponds  a  line  p  through  which  pass  all 
planes  conjugate  to  tt  for  the  ({uadrics  of  the  range  and  which 
is  also  the  locus  of  poles  of  tt  for  the  quadrics  of  the  range. 

Taking  ir  at  infinity  the  locus  of  centres  of  the  quadrics  of  a 
range  is  a  straight  line. 

The  surface  generated  by  the  lines  p  corresponding  to  planes 
TT  tlwough  a  given  point  /-*  is  a  quadric  touching  four  hxed  jjlanes 
independent  of  the  position  of  P.  These  four  fixed  planes  are 
the  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  self-polar  for  all  the  quadrics  of  the 
range. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  a  cone  reciprocates  into  a  conic  (which 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  special  case  of  a  surface  of  the 
second  class)  we  see,  reciprocating  the  property  of  the  la.st 
Article,  that: 

Four  of  the  ([uadrics  of  a  range  are  conies,  whose  planes  are 
tiie  faces  of  the  common  self-polar  tetrahedron  of  the  range. 

264.  Confocal  quadrics.  Consider  the  range  detennined 
l)y  any  quadric  (^  and  the  circle  at  infinity  (a  degenerate  case 
of  a  ([uadric).  There  are  three  conies  of  this  range,  liesides 
the  circle  at  infinity.  Their  planes  a,  /?,  y  and  the  plane  at 
infinity  form  the  self-polar  tetrahedron  of  the  range  :  a,  y8,  y  are 
therefore  three  conjugate  diametral  ])lanes  of  any  quatlrie  (^ 
of  the  range.    They  form  a  self-polar  three-edge  of  the  a.symptotic 
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cone  of  Q.  But  also  they  must  meet  the  plane  at  infinity  in 
a  self-polar  triangle  for  the  circle  at  infinity.  Hence  they  form 
a  self-polar  three-edge  of  a  spherical  cone,  that  is,  a  rectangular 
three-edge.     Or  a,  /?,  y  are  the  three  principal  planes  of  Q. 

Hence  the  quadrics  C^'  of  such  a  range  are  concentric  and 
coaxial.  There  are  three  conies  of  the  range  lying  each  in  one  of 
the  three  common  principal  planes. 

These  conies  are  called  the  focal  conies  of  Q  :  every  point  of 
them  is  called  o.  focus  of  Q. 

The  quadrics  Q  are  said  to  form  a  confocal  system. 

Let  F  be  any  point  of  a  focal  conic.  Then  the  tangent  cones 
from  F  to  the  quadrics  of  the  confocal  system  form  by  Art.  263 
a  system  of  cones  touching  four  fixed  planes  through  F.  Now 
consider  the  tangent  cone  to  a  conic  from  any  point  in  its  plane. 
This  tangent  cone  (treated  as  an  envelope)  reduces  to  the  two 
tangents  from  the  point  to  the  conic.  Hence  the  tangent  cone 
from  F  to  the  focal  conic  consists  of  two  coincident  tangents 
to  this  conic  at  F.  The  four  fixed  i)lanes  therefore  consist  of 
the  two  tangent  planes  to  any  cone  of  tlie  system  through  tl\c 
tangent  line  to  the  focal  conic  at  F,  each  such  tangent  ])lane 
being  doubled,  tliat  is,  its  line  of  contact  being  given.  Hence 
every  cone  of  the  system  touches  two  fixed  planes  through  F 
along  given  lines  through  F'u\  these  planes,  or  the  tangent  cones 
from  F  to  the  system  of  confocals  have  double  contact.  But  one 
of  these  tangent  cones  is  the  tangent  cone  to  the  circle  at  infinity, 
that  is,  it  is  the  spherical  cone  through  F.  The  fcingent  cones 
from  F  to  the  system  of  confocals  have  therefore  double  contact 
with  the  spherical  cone  ;  that  is,  they  are  right  circular  cones. 

Foci  of  a  quadric  are  thus  points,  the  tangent  cones  from 
which  to  the  quadric  are  right  circular. 

265.  Net  of  quadrics.  If  a  ([uadric  i)asses  through  seven 
given  points,  we  can  show  as  in  Art.  2r>.S  that  its  equation  maybe 
]»iit  into  tlie  form 

/S'l,  S-i,  /S',  being  given  expres.sions  of  the  second  degree  in  tlio 
coordinates  and  Aj,  A.,,  A.,  arbitrary  i)arameters,  Tliis  quadric 
passes  tlirough  the  intersections  of  the  three  quadrics 

;S',  =  0,  ^.  =  0,  >s;  =  (), 
that  is,  ([uadrics  satisfying  such  a  condition  pass  through  eight 
fixed  i)oints.     Thus,  in  addition  to  the  seven  given  i)oints,  there 
is  an  eighth  fixed  point,  which  is  determined  by  the  seven  first, 
and  through  which  the  quadrics  pass. 
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The  quadrics  through  seven  given  points  are  said  to  form 
a  net  of  quadrics. 

The  quadrics  of  a  net  which  pass  through  another  given 
point  Pi  form  a  pencil,  and  so  have  a  twisted  quartic  in 
common. 

Consider  then  two  pairs  of  (quadrics  of  the  net  (^,,  (?,')  and 
{Qi,  Qi)-  Let  /*!  be  a  point  on  the  intersection  of  ((^, ,  Q^) 
other  than  the  seven  given  points,  or  tlie  eighth  point  which 
depends  on  them.  Then  the  quadrics  of  tlie  net,  wliioh  pass 
througli  7-*,,  contain  the  intersection  of  Q^  and  Qi.  8imihirly 
if  P.  be  a  point  on  the  intersection  of  Q.,  and  (l^  the  quach-ics  of 
the  net  which  pass  through  P.,  contain  the  intersection  of  Q.,  and 
^2'.  Therefore  the  quadric  of  the  net  which  passes  througli 
both  Pi  and  P.,  contains  the  intersections  of  (X,   ()/  and  of 

AVe  deduce  that  if  four  quadrics  ^1,  Q.,,  Q.^,  Q^  be  such  that 
the  intersection  of  Qi,  Q-.aud  that  of  Q^,  Q^  lie  on  a  quadric  Q  the 
same  is  true  however  we  choose  the  two  pairs  out  of  the  four 
quadrics. 

For  consider  the  net  defined  by  the  quadrics  (?,,  Q.,,  Q^. 
Any  quadric  through  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics  of  the  net 
is  a  quadric  of  the  net.  Therefore  Q  is  a  quadric  of  the  net ; 
therefore  ^^4  which  passes  through  the  intersection  of  Q.^  and  Q  is 
a  quadric  of  the  net.  (/i,  Q.,  Q3,  Qi  are  therefore  four  (piadrics 
of  a  net  and  the  result  follows. 

We  obtain  also  the  following  important  theorem  of  plane 
geometry. 

If  there  be  four  conies  s^  s.,  S3,$i  such  that  the  four  points  of 
intersection  of  c<ri,  .^^  and  the  four  points  of  intersection  of  ^^„  .'?4  lie 
on  a  conic  s,  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  two  pairs  chosen  out 
of  the  four  conies. 

Through  Si,  s^,  S3  describe  any  tliree  quadrics  Qi,  Q.,  Q3. 
These  will  define  a  net.  A  quadric  Q  of  the  net  can  be  drawn 
through  one  of  the  intersections  of  .«,,  .«.,  and  one  of  the  inter- 
sections of  S:t,  Si.  It  will  therefore  cont<iin,  besides  the  eight 
points  common  to  Qi,  Q.,,  Q.,,  another  point  common  to  Qi,  Q^ 
and  thus  the  whole  intersection  of  Q^,  Q.,.  Hence  Q  contains  the 
four  intersections  of  **i,  s.,  and  one  intersection  of.*:,,  x^ ;  therefore 
it  contains  the  conic  .«;.  Now  through  the  intersection  of  Q  and 
Qi  draw  a  (piadric  Qi  to  pass  through  any  given  jjoint  of  Si. 
Tliis  (piadric  cuts  the  plane  in  a  conic  liaving  five  points  common 
with  i*4  and  therefore  identical  with  Si. 

Four  such  conies  Si,  s.^,  S3,  St  are  therefore  the  intersections 
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of  four  quadrics  of  a  net  by  a  plane.     Tlie  tlieoreni  is  then 
obvious. 

266.  Conjugate  points  with  regard  to  a  net  of 
quadrics.  If  two  ])()ints  P,  P'  are  conjugate  with  regard  to 
three  quach-ics  C^,,  (l>,  Q.^  of  a  net,  they  are  conjugate  with  regard 
to  all  quadrics  of  the  net.  For  if  Q4,  be  any  other  quadric  of  the 
net,  Ave  have  seen  by  the  above  that  a  quadric  Q  exists  belonging 
to  both  pencils  (Q^,  Q..)  and  ((?:,,  Q^).  If  F,  P'  are  conjugate  with 
regard  to  (Qi,  Q-^  they  are  also  (by  Art.  261)  conjugate  with 
regard  to  Q.  Also  (^,  Q.^,  Q^  are  quadrics  of  a  pencil.  Hence 
F,  P'  being  conjugate  with  regard  to  Q,  Q^,  they  are  also  conju- 
gate with  regard  to  (^4. 

Thus  to  every  point  P  of  space  corresponds  a  point  P' 
conjugate  to  P  with  regard  to  the  net.  P'  is  obtained  as  the 
intersection  of  the  polar  planes  of  P  with  regard  to  any  three 
quadrics  of  the  net.  Hence  the  polar  planes  of  P  with  regard  to 
the  quadrics  of  the  net  pass  through  a  fixed  point  P'. 

267.  Webs  of  quadrics.  A  iveb  of  quadrics  is  the  set 
of  quadrics  touching  seven  fixed  planes.  Reciprocating  the 
properties  of  a  net  of  quadrics  we  obtain  the  following : 

The  quadrics  of  a  web  touch  an  eighth  fixed  plane.  If  four 
quadrics  Qi,  Q^,  Q3,  Qi  belong  to  a  web  the  common  tangent 
planes  to  Qi  and  Q-.  and  the  common  tangent  planes  to  Q3  and 
^4  all  touch  a  fixed  quadric  Q. 

To  every  plane  of  space  there  is  one  plane  conjugate  with 
regard  to  a  web  of  quadrics,  i.e.  the  poles  of  a  fixed  i)lane 
with  regard  to  the  quadrics  of  a  web  lie  on  another  fixed 
plane. 

In  particular  if  the  given  plane  be  taken  at  infinity  the  locus 
of  centres  of  (piadrics  of  a  web  is  a  plane. 


EXAMPLES  XIV. 

1.  The  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  cone  of  the  second  order  inscribed 
in  a  given  skew  hexagon  is  a  quadric. 

2.  A  reguhis  lying  in  a  quadric  and  an  a.\ial  pencil  honiographic 
with  the  rcgiilus  generate  a  twisted  cubic. 
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3.  If  u  slioaf  of  tiiiigoiit  planes  to  a  cone  of  tho  secoud  order  bo 
honiograpliic  with  an  axial  pencil  not  passing  through  the  vertex  <»f  tlio 
cone,  Imt  sneh  tliat  the  sheaf  and  the  axial  pencil  have  one  self-corre- 
sponding plane,  their  product  is  a  quadric. 

4.  A  range  of  points  on  a  conic  is  homograjihic  with  a  range  on  a 
straight  line  not  coplanar  with  the  conic  but  meeting  the  conic  at  .1.  If 
A  be  a  self-corresponding  point  show  that  the  joins  of  corresponding 
points  of  the  two  ranges  lie  on  a  quadric. 

5.  Two  fixed  straight  lines  a  and  h  meet  a  conic  s,  l)ut  are  not 
coplanar  with  s  or  with  each  other.  Show  that  a  straight  line  which 
meets  *,  a,  h  describes  a  quadric. 

6.  A  tangent  i»lane  to  the  asymptotic  cone  meets  the  cpiadric  in 
parallel  generators  belonging  to  opposite  systems. 

7.  Through  the  points  where  the  planes  of  an  axial  pencil  meet  a 
straight  line  are  drawn  perpendiculars  to  these  planes.  Show  that  these 
perpendiculars  lie  in  a  hyperljolic  paraboloiil. 

8.  Show  that  if  a  quadric  contain  a  twisted  cubic,  the  generators  of 
one  set  meet  the  cubic  in  one  point,  while  those  of  the  other  set  meet  it 
in  two  points. 

9.  Show  that  if  two  quadrics  have  a  common  generator  the  gene- 
rators of  the  other  system  in  each  quadric,  which  intersect  on  their 
common  twisted  cubic,  form  homogi-ai)hic  reguli. 

10.  Prove  that  through  any  jjoint  P  of  space  a  quadric  can  be 
drawn  containing  a  given  twisted  cubic  and  a  given  chord  of  it. 

Show  that  through  P  one  chord,  and  one  only,  of  a  given  twisted 
cubic  can  be  drawn. 

11.  Show  that  a  regulus  projects  from  any  point  upon  any  plane 
into  a  homographie  pencil  of  the  second  order. 

12.  a,  /3  are  two  planes  ;  a,  h  two  non-coplanar  lines  in  space  which 
both  meet  nli.  Show  that  if  Pj,  P.  be  points  of  a,  (d  respectively  such 
that  Pi  P.,  meets  a  and  b,  the  correspondence  between  the  planes 
[Pi],  [/*...]  is  homographie. 

13.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  fixed  plane  for  tho 
quadrics  of  a  pencil  is  a  twisted  cul)ic. 

[It  is  the  intersectiijii  of  the  quadrics  of  conjugate  points  for  two 
lines  in  the  fixed  plane.] 

Deduce  that  the  locus  of  centres  of  quadrics  of  a  pencil  is  a  twisted 
cubic  whose  asymptotes  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  tho  points  of 
contact  with  the  plane  at  infinity  of  the  paral^oloids  of  the  system. 
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14.  If  two  quadrics  of  a  pencil  meet  a  plane  in  conies  harmonically 
circumscribed  to  the  same  conic  s,  show  that  this  is  true  of  all  the 
quadrics  of  the  pencil. 

By  taking  s  to  be  the  circle  at  infinity,  show  that  if  two  quadrics  of  a 
pencil  are  equilateral  (i.e.  are  such  that  rectangular  three-edges  can  be 
inscribed  in  their  asymptotic  cone)  then  all  quadrics  of  the  pencil  possess 
the  same  property. 

15.  Show  that  a  single  focal  conic  defines  a  family  of  confocal 
quadrics  and  that  through  any  point  of  space  three  quadrics  of  the 
family  can  be  drawn,  which  cut  orthogonally. 

16.  Prove  that  the  poles  of  a  fixed  plane  with  regard  to  a  system  of 
confocal  quadrics  lie  on  a  fixed  line  normal  to  the  plane. 
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ApoUonius,  hyperbola  of,  203 
Asymptotes 

Detinition  of  — ,  45 ;  graphical 
construction  of  — ,  17 

Directions  of  —  when  conic  is 
Riven  by  five  points,  122 

Equality  of  intercepts  between 
curve  and  — ,  79 

Intercept  of  a  tangent  between  — 
bisected  at  point  of  contact,  79 

Parallelogram  on  chord  as  diagonal 
having  sides  parallel  to  the  — 
has  its  other  diagonal  passing 
through  the  centre,  78 

Triangle  cut  off  between  a  tangent 
and  the  —  is  of  constant  area, 
80 
Axes,  conic  has  only  one  pair  of  — , 

71 
Axis,  of  collineation,  6,  8;   of  per- 
spective   or    homology,    8 ;    of 
projection,  G 

Cross  —  of  two  projective  ranges, 
37,  119 

Focal  — ,  102 

Major,  minor,  transverse  and  con- 
jugate — ,71 

Radical  —  of  two  circles,  153 

Brianchon's  Theorem,  77 

Carnot's  Theorem,  87 

Centre,  of  collineation,  homology  or 

perspective,  9,  12;  of  a  conic, 

68 
Cross  —  of    two    projective   flat 

pencils,  38 


Centres,  locus  of  —  of  conies  of  a 

pencil,  202 
Ceva's  Theorem,  39 
Chasles'  Theorem,  46 
Circle,  at  infinity,  220 ;  of  curvature, 
88,  111 
Auxiliary  — ,  89;  is  locus  of  feet 
of  focal  perpendiculars  on  tan- 
gent, 108 
Chasles'  Theorem  on  the  — ,  46 
Diameters  of  a  —  are  conjugate 

if  perpendicular,  62 
Intersections  of  a  conic  with  a  — , 

71,  88 
Orthoptic  or  director  — ,  162,  213 
Point  — ,  160 
Circles,  coaxial  — ,  153,  201 
Class,  of  a  curve,  66;  of  a  develop- 
able,   228;    of  a  quadric,   231; 
of  a  surface,  228 
Curve  of  the  fourth  — ,  187;    of 
the  second  — ,  138  ;  of  the  third 
— ,    181,    187;    with    a  double 
tangent,  181,  188 
Collineation,  axis  of,  0 
Cone,  asymptotic,  234  ;  harmonically 
inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  to 
another  cone,  219 
Focal  lines  and  cyclic  planes  of 

— ,  222 
Polar  properties  of  — ,  218 
Second  order,  projective  properties 

of  the  —  of  the,  217 
Spherical  — ,  220 
Conic,  can  be  obtained  as  the  section 
of  a  real  right  circular  cone,  98 ; 
harmonically  inscribed  in  or  cir- 
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cumscribed  to  another,  209, 210 ; 
is  determined  by  five  points  or 
by  five  tangents,  52 

Construction  of  —  from  given 
conditions,  53,  72,  77,  199 

Definition  and  tyjies  of  — ,  45 

Eleven -line  — ,  196 

Eleven-point  — ,  195 

Every  curve  of  second  degree  or 
second  class  is  a  — ,  138 

Intersections  of  a  straight  line 
and  a  — ,   121 

Product  of  two  projective  pencils 
or  of  two  projective  ranges  is 
a  — ,  48,  50 
Conies,  confocal,  163,  200;  harmon- 
ically inscribed  in  and  circum- 
scribed to  tlie  same  conic,  212 ; 
having  double  contact,  198 

Focal  —  of  a  quadric,  240 

Similar  — ,  214 

The  eight  tangents  at  the  points 
of  intersection  of  two  — ,  165 
Conjugate 

diameters,  68,  69  ;  sum  and  differ- 
ence of  their  squares,  90,  92 

elements  of  a  harmonic  form,  34 

imaginary  elements,  131 ;  element 
determined  by  them  is  real,  132 

lines  through  a  point  arc  harmon- 
ically conjugate  with  regard  to 
the  tangents  from  the  jjoint,  60; 
they  form  an  involution,  159 

lines  with  regard  to  a  range  of 
conies,  194 

parallelogram,  89,  91 

points  and  lines  with  regard  to  a 
circle,  59,  62 ;  with  regard  to  a 
conic,  64,  159 

points  with  regard  to  a  pencil  of 
conies,  193 

ranges  and  pencils  are  projective,  60 
Coordinates,  120,  12? 
Correspondence,  1 
Cross-ratio,  25,  27,  128 

determined  by  arms  of  an  angle 
of  given  magnitude  with  tlie 
circular  lines,  161 

determined  by  two  corresponding 
elements  of  cobasal  projective 
forms  with  the  self-correspond- 
ing elements,  120 

of  four  harmonic  elements,  34 


Cubic 

Asymptotes  of  a  ^,   179 

Plane  — ,  179,  187;  with  a  double 

point,  179,  188 
Twisted  — ,  231 

Degree,  of  a  plane  curve,  66 ;  of  a 

twisted  curve,  228 
Curve  of  second  — ,  138;  of  fourth 

— ,  186,  188 
Developable,  228;  cuspidal  edge  of 

— ,  228 
Diameters,  conjugate  —  of  a  conic, 

68,  69;   are  parallel  to  supple- 
mental chords,  70 
Imaginary  —  of  a  conic ;  their  real 

lengths,  86 
Director  circle,  162 
Directors  of  a  regulus,  231 
Directrix,   101  ;    its    distances   from 

the  centre  and  foci,  103 
Duality,  principle  of,  67,  128 

Eccentricity,  102 

Elements,  1 ;  at  infinity,  4 
Coincident  • — ,  78 
Imaginary  — ,  129 ;  number  of  real 
—  incident  with  an  imaginary 
one,  132  ;  conjugate  imaginary 
— ,  131 
Self-corresponding  — ,  8 ;  of  two  co- 
basal  ijrojective  forms,  30,  120; 
how  constructed,  120;  they  de- 
termine with  any  two  correspon- 
ding —  a  constant  cross-ratio, 
120;    self-corresponding    —    of 
two  coplanar  projective  figures, 
147 ;  of  two  homographic  forms 
not  on  the  same  base,  175,  176 

Ellipse,  40,  72,  88 

Ellipsoid,  229 

Envelope,  46 

Faure  and  Gaskiu's  Theorem,  213 
Figures,  in  plane  perspective,  7;  in 
space  perspective,  2 

Corresjionding  — ,  1 

Homographic  — ,  139 

Projective  — ,  17 

Reciprocal  — ,  143,  148 
Forms,  elementary  geometric,  27 ;  of 
tlic  second  order,  118,  174,  176 

Cobasal  — ,  29;  identical  if  three 
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elements  are  self-corresponding, 

30 
Harmonic  — ,  33 
Homographic  — ,  133— 13G 
Incident  — ,  173,  177,  181 
Projective  and  perspective  — ,  28 
Focal 

axis  of  a  conic,  102 
chord  of  curvature,   113 
conies  of  a  quadric,  240 
distances  of  a  point  on  a  conic; 

their   sum  and  difference,  104; 

angles   wliich   they   make   with 

tangent  and  normal,  106 
lines  of  a  cone,  222 
perpendiculars  on  tangent,  108 
spheres,  100 
Foci,  101;  four  in  number,  163;  not 

more  than  two  real,  101 ;  their 

distances  from  the  centre,  103 
Focus,   conjugate    lines    through    a 

—  are  perpendicular,  101 
Two  tangents  to  a  conic  subtend 

equal   or  supplementary  angles 

at  a  — ,  101 
Four-edge,  complete,  220 
Four-face,  complete,  220 
Fr6gier  point,  168 

Gaskin  and  Faure's  Theorem,  213 

Harmonic 

property  of  the  complete  quadri- 
lateral and  quadrangle,  36 
ranges  and  pencils,  33 
Homography,    determined    by    two 
corresponding   tetrads,    140 ;   is 
a  projective  transformation  and 
conversely,  140 
Geometrical  evidence  of  — ,  136 
Hyperbola 

Construction    of    —    from    given 

conditions,  80 
Rectangular  — ,  93,  '.)4,  123 
Two    conjugate    diameters    of    a 

—  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  asymptotes, 
69 

Hyperboloid,  229  ;  —  of  one  or  two 
slieets,  236 

Incident  elements,  1 
forma,  173,  177,  181 


points  and  lines  of  two  reciprocal 
figures,  148 
Infinity 

Circular  points  at  — ,  160;  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola,  161 

Elements  at  — ,  4 

Tangents  at  — ,  45 
Involution,  151;  determined  by 
pencil  of  conies  on  any  straight 
line,  192;  by  tangents  to  a 
range  of  conies  from  any  point, 
193 ;  determined  by  two  pairs  of 
mates,  151;  of  conjugate  ele- 
ments with  regard  to  a  conic, 
159;  of  points  on  a  conic  and 
of  tangents  to  a  conic,  166 

Centre  and  axis  of—,  152, 166,  167 

Double  elements  of  an  — ,  152 ; 
how  constructed,  153 

Elliptic  or  hyperbolic  — ,  152, 
155 

Mates  in  an  — ,  151 

Rectangular  — ,  157 ;  every  elliptic 

—  on  a  straight  line  may  be 
regarded  as  a  section  of  a  rect- 
angular — ,  157 

Relation    between    six    points    in 

—  152;  between  six  rays,  156 
Involutions  on  the  same  base ;  their 

common  pair  of  mates,  157 
Homographic  — ,  181;  product  of 
homographic  — ,  186 

Joachimsthal's  Theorem,  204 

Line- pair  and  point-pair,  52,  65 

Mates  in  an  involution,  151 ;  har- 
monically conjugate  with  regard 
to  double  elements,  152 

Menelaua'  Theorem,  40 

Net,  of  conies,  213  ;  of  quadrics,  240 
Newton's  theorem  on  the  product  of 
segments  of  chords  of  a  conic, 
84 
Normal  to  a  conic ;  bisects  angle 
between  focal  distances,  106  ; 
its  intercept  on  the  focal  axip, 
107  ;  its  Itngth  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  central  i)erpen- 
dicular  on  tangent,  109 
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Notation  for  liomograpliy,  138  ;  for 
points,  lines  and  planes,  1  ;  for 
projective  ranges  and  pencils, 
46 ;   for  segments,  2 

Order  of  a  surface,  228 
Ordinate   and   abscissa    referred  to 
conjugate  diameters,  8C 

Parabola 

Construction  of  —  from  given  con- 
ditions, 48,  80,  81,  82 

Diameters  of  a  — ,  G9 

Parameter  of  parallel  chords  of  a 
— ,  110 

Special  focal  properties  of  the  — , 
109 

Tangent  to  a  —  makes  inversely 
proportional  intercepts  on  two 
fixed  tangents,  48 
Parabolas  through  four  points,  122 
Paraboloid,   229 ;   elliptic  or  hyper- 
bolic, 236 
Pascal's  Theorem,  76 
Pencils,    axial,    128;    flat,    27;    of 
conies,  192 ;    of  quadrics,  237 

Concentric,  perspective,  directly 
and  oppositely  equal  — ,  28,  29 

nomographic  — ,  131-136 

Product  of  projective  or  homo- 
graphic  — ,  48,  179,  183,  188 

Projective  —  of  first  and  second 
orders,  28,  118  ;  how  con- 
structed, 31,  175;  cross-centre 
of  two  such  pencils,  38,  119 
Perspective  figures,  in  a  plane,  7  ; 
in  space,  3 

Particular  cases  of  figures  in 
plane  — ,   13 

Pole  or  centre  of  — ,  9 

Two  figures  in  plane  —  are  pro- 
jections of  a  third  figure  in 
another  plane,  8 

Ways  of  bringing  two  conies  into 
plane  — ,  51 
Planes    of    circular    section     of    a 

quadric,   235 
Polar   57,  64  ;   as  chord  of  contact, 
58  ;  of  centre,  61 ;  —  plane  of  a 
point  with  regard  to  a  quadric, 
233 

Constructions  for  the  —  of  a  point 
with  regard  to  a  conic,  64 


Polars  of  points  of  a  range  form  a 

pencil  equianharmonic  with  the 

range,  60 
Reciprocal  — ,  66 
Pole  of  a  line  with  regard  to  a  conic, 

64  ;  of  a  plane  with  regard  to  a 

quadric,  233 
Product  of  homographic  axial  pen- 
cils whose  axes  intersect,  218  ; 

whose  axes  do  not  intersect,  230 
of  homographic  involutions,  186 
of    involution    and    homographic 

simple  form,   188 
of      non-coplanar     homographic 

ranges,  230 
of  pencils  and  ranges  of  first  order, 

48,  50 
of  pencils  and  ranges   of  second 

order,  183,  188 
of  three  homographic  axial  pencils, 

232 
Projection 

Central  or  conical  — ,  2 

Cylindrical  — ,  10 

Drawing  of  — ,  15 

Locus  of  vertex  of  —  during  ra- 

batmcnt,   10 
Orthogonal  — ,  10  ;    every  ellipse 

can   be   derived    from    a  circle 

by  orthogonal  — ,  88 
Particular  cases  of  — ,  17 
Problems  in  — ,  18 
Successive  — ,17 

Quadrangle,  self-polar  for   a   conic, 
207 
Complete  — ;    its  harmonic  pro- 
perty, 36 
Quadric,    229 ;     —    as    product    of 
homographic  ranges  or  axial  pen- 
cils,   230 ;    generators    of    a    — , 
229 
Quadrics 
Confocal  — ,  239 
Intersections  of  two  or  three  — , 
232,  238 
Quadrilateral  self-polar  for  a  conic, 
210 
Complete   —  ;    its  harmonic  pro- 
perty, 36 
Quartic,  twisted  — ,  231,  237,  238 

llabatraent,  7;  of  vertex  of  projec- 
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tion  to  obtain  pole  of  perspec- 
tive, 12 
Bange  of  conies,  192  ;  loci  of  centres 
and  foci  of  conies  of  a  — ,  '202  ; 
orthoptic  circles  of  conies  of 
a  — ,  11)3 ;  —  of  quadrics,  237, 
239 
Ranges,  27 

CoUinear,  projective,  perspective, 
similar  and  equal  — ,  28,  29 

Homographic  — ,  133,   136 

Product  of  projective  or  homo- 
graphic  — ,  50,  181,  183,  189, 
230 

Projective  —  of  first  and  second 
orders,  28, 118;  how  constructed, 
30,  174 ;  cross-axis  of  two  such 
ranges,  37,  119 
Regulus,  229 

lleciprocal  figures,  143,  148 ;  locus 
of  incident  points  and  envelope 
of  incident  lines  of  two  — 
figures,  148 

of  a  conic  is  a  conic,  67 

polars,  06 

transformations,  142,  148 

Semi-latus  rectum,  105  ;  a  harmonic 
mean  between  segments  of  any 
focal  chord,  105 

Sheaf,  217  ;  representation  of  a  — 
on  a  sphere,  224 

Spheres,  focal,  100 

Sphero-conic,  224 

Stretch,  13,  88 

Tangents  from  a  point  to  a  conic, 
45;  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  any  pair  of  con- 


jugate lines  through  the  point, 
60;  how  constructed  wlien  conic 
is  given  by  five  tangents,  124  ; 
subtend  equal  or  supplementary 
angles  at  a  focus,  104 

Tetrahedron  self-polar  with  regard 
to  a  quadric,  234  ;  with  regard 
to  all  the  quadrics  of  a  pencil, 
238 

Three-edge  self-polar  for  a  cone,  219 ; 
for  a  quadric,  234  * 

Triangle  circumscribed  about  a  conic, 
84  ;  about  a  parabola,  110,  111 ; 
inscribed  in  a  conic,  84  ;  iu  a 
rectangular  hyperbola,  202;  self- 
polar  for  a  conic,  62  ;  for  a 
pencil  or  a  range  of  conies, 
193 
Diagonal  —  of  a  quadrangle  or 
quadrilateral,  36,  37 ;  of  a  quad- 
rangle inscribed  in  a  conic  and 
of  a  quadrilateral  circumscribed 
to  a  conic,  64,  65 ;  iuscribfed 
quadrangle  and  quadrilateral 
formed  by  tangents  at  its  vertices 
have  same  diagonal  — ,  84 
Theorems  of  Ceva  and  Menelaus 
on  the  — ,  39,  40 

Triangles  circumscribed  to  the  same 
conic,  211 ;  inscribed  in  the  same 
conic,  210 ;  self-polar  for  the 
same  conic,  209 

Umbilics  of  a  quadric,  235 

Vanishing  points  and  lines,  6,  142 

Web  of  conies,  213 ;  of  quadrics, 
242 
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